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LENIN ON EQUALITY AND THE WEBBS ON LENIN 
(Some Notes for the History of Ideas) 


By ‘equality’ in this context we mean not political equality (universal 
and equal suffrage), not even the so-called ‘equality of opportunity’, 
but the right of everyone to the same (equal) standard of living. Was 
or was not Lenin in favour of equality so understood for everyone,— 
at least, for every worker doing his best? 

There is authority on the question. In the Webbs’ book Soviet 
Communism there is a little chapter under the title ‘Equality’ which 
begins as follows: 


At this point we may observe that it is a false assumption, current amongst the 
uninstructed, and even among persons who think themselves educated, that the 
Communist Party in the USSR began its task of building the socialist state upon 
the basis of identical incomes for all workers by hand and brain, on the ground that 
all men are born equal, with an inherent right to equal shares in the commodities 
and services produced by the community in which they live and move and have 
their being. There has never been any such idea amongst the Marxists. Quite 
the contrary. Karl Marx and, after him, Lenin were always denouncing the con- 
ception of an abstract equality between man and man, whether in the new-born 
babe, or in the adult as moulded by circumstances. In so far as individual com- 
munists have indulged in ideals as to how the wealth of the community should be 
distributed among its members, the slogan has always been one of inequality. 
This, in fact, has constantly been expressed in the phrase “from each according to 
his faculties and to each according to his needs’, which is certainly diametrically 
opposite to an equality among individuals, in the sense of identity either in rewards 
or in sacrifices.! 


The Webbs’ reference to the Communist Party of the USSR is 
untidy in that there was no USSR before 1923, and the Webbs clearly 
did not intend to limit their statement to the period since 1923; on 
the contrary, they expressly aimed at the beginning of things: at 
doctrines as they were before the Soviet Revolution and at practices 
at the time when the task of building up the socialist state was only 
beginning to be tackled. But is the reference to Lenin and his party 
otherwise correct? 

In the State and Revolution (written in August-September, first 
published in December 1917, 0.s.), Lenin hailed the Paris Commune 
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of 1871 as the forerunner of his State of Soviets. His main authority 
was Marx’s Civil War in France of the same year, 1871, from which 
Lenin quoted the following (inter alia): 


Beginning with members of the Commune, from the top to the bottom, no 
official was to receive more than a working man’s wage. All kinds of privileges and 
of representation allowances to high state dignitaries had disappeared, together 
with the dignitaries themselves. (Here and below, Lenin’s italics.) 


Lenin commented: 


In this connection of special interest is the measure adopted by the Commune 
and stressed by Marx, viz.: the abolition of all representation allowances, and of 
all financial privileges in the case of officialk—the reduction of the remuneration 
of all servants of the state to the level of a ‘working man’s wage’ . . . And it is 
precisely on this most conspicuous point, perhaps the most important so far as 
the problem of the state is concerned, that the teachings of Marx have been most 
completely forgotten. In popular commentaries, the number of which is legion, 
this is not mentioned. It is ‘good form’ to keep silent about it as if it were a piece 
of old-fashioned ‘naiveté’, just as the Christians, after Christianity had attained the 
position of state religion, ‘forgot’ the ‘naiveté’ of primitive Christianity with its 
democratic revolutionary spirit.* 


It would be wrong to assume that Lenin’s claim that no one should 
be paid any wage or salary higher than the wage of a working man 
extended only to officials as contrasted with managers, engineers and 
other experts. Marx may not have wished—certainly, in that context, 
showed no wish—to go beyond the privileges and representative 
allowances of the high state dignitaries. There is the well known 
Marxist allegation about public servants that in a society divided 
into classes they become ‘officials’, masters of the people, instead 
of remaining its servants, and therefore must be restrained. Allegedly, 
one of the means for their conversion from servants into masters is 
their appropriation to themselves of various privileges, in particular, 
of financial privileges; and therefore, in the campaign against their 
usurpation of power over the people, high priority must be given to 
curbing these privileges. According to Marx, that was exactly what 
the Paris Commune had done, and for that he praised it. Now, on 
the basis of these few lines of Marx, with their limited import, Lenin 
erected something immeasurably more comprehensive—nothing less 
than a demand for immediate material equality for everybody, a 
right of everyone to an equal share in the national income. There is 
in the State and Revolution the following passage: 


Overthrow the capitalist, break the resistance of these exploiters with the iron 
hand of the armed workers, smash the bureaucratic machine of the modern state— 
and there will appear before you a mechanism of the highest technical equipment, 
free from the ‘parasite’, capable of being wielded by the united workers themselves, 
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who in due course will hire the technicians, managers and bookkeepers, and pay 
them all, as well as generally all ‘state’ officials, a working man’s wage . . . Our 
immediate object is to organise the whole of the national economy . . . so that the 
technicians, managers, book keepers, as well as all officials, shall receive salaries 
not above a ‘workingman’s wage’, all under the control and leadership of the 
armed proletariat.‘ 


Notice Lenin’s reference to a ‘working man’s wage’. The reference 
is not to tariffs, with variations and subdivisions. It assumes some single 
quantity, that much which can be allowed to any working man 
deserving a wage, and which, on the other hand, is not to be exceeded 
in favour of anyone. 

Before State and Revolution appeared in print Lenin had already been 
for some time the supreme ruler of Russia, and the impossibility of 
putting everyone on a working man’s wage was becoming clear to 
him (assuming it ever was hidden from him). At least three privileged 
groups emerged very rapidly. First, there were the upper layers of the 
party members. Their standard of living was, from the very beginning, 
higher than that of a working man. They lived in better dwellings, 
had better food, and were better clothed than ordinary labourers. 
It could not have been otherwise. Their privileges, including their 
cars, telephones and secretaries, were incidental to their duties and 
positions. Still, they were real enough. Secondly, there was the army, 
the new Red Army, which could not be kept on the same rations as 
the mass of the civilian population. Within the mass of civilian popu- 
lation itself, it was impossible not to draw a distinction between those 
who were engaged in essential work (munitions, transport) and those 
who were producing, for instance, musical instruments. Thirdly, there 
were the experts inherited by Lenin from the old regime, the highly 
qualified technicians, doctors and even lawyers. Lenin’s hope, if he 
ever really had such a hope, that socialist administration and manage- 
ment would be simple, so simple as not to be beyond the faculties of an 
intelligent charwoman, proved wrong. He needed the experts for his 
own administration, and without much hesitation he decided to buy 
them by material concessions (higher rations, better dwellings, higher 
salaries). The majority of the experts were of bourgeois leanings and 
appearance, and, in the circumstances of the time, it was Lenin’s 
concessions to them that evoked the greatest criticism amongst those 
on whom he depended. 

In his pamphlet The Immediate Tasks of Soviet Government (March- 
April 1918) Lenin replied to his critics. Taking pride in his frankness 
(and with the inevitable kick at bourgeois governments who never dare 
be frank with their people), he unhesitatingly and unreservedly 
admitted that by allowing the experts a standard of living higher than 
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other workers, he committed a breach ‘of the principles of the 
Paris Commune and any other proletarian state, which demand the 
reduction of all salaries to the level of payment of an average working 
man’.° But he pleaded necessity: it was impossible to get the best 
out of the experts without concessions to them. For that he partly 
blamed the workers themselves. Had they organised a watertight 
system of ‘control and accounting’ (Lenin’s magical devices of those 
days), nothing would have been left to the experts but to obey without 
any conditions. It was because the system of control and accounting 
was still not perfect, that he had no choice but to buy the experts 
by a higher standard of living. But that was a temporary concession, 
for a period which the workers themselves might reduce to somethin 
like a year, or even less than a year: ‘If with the help of the soviets, 
the class-conscious advanced workers and the poorest peasants manage 
...to organise, become disciplined . . . to create strong labour dis- 
cipline in the course of a year, then in a year’s time we shall throw off 
this “tribute” which can be reduced even before that . . .’. 

In Lenin’s rough draft of a programme for the immediate future 
sketched by him in March 1918, there was promised a “gradual levelling 
of all wages and salaries in all professions and categories’.’ Section 
79 of the RSFSR Constitution of July 1918 declared ‘the creation of 
conditions for the universal equality of all citizens of the republic in 
the production and distribution of wealth’ as one of the “fundamental 
aims’ of the financial policy of the RSFSR. In the programme of the 
Communist Party adopted in March 1919, and formally still in 
operation, the problem of equality is dealt with in even more guarded 
terms than in the July 1918 Constitution, but still with the complete 
recognition of equality as the rule, and of all departures from equality 
as regrettable necessities soon to be overcome: 


Aiming at equality of remuneration for any work, and at complete communism, 
the Soviet regime cannot treat the immediate effectuation of such equality as its 
task just now, when only the first steps are being made towards the transition 
from capitalism to communism. It is therefore necessary to preserve for some time 
higher remuneration for specialists, so that they can work not less, but more, 
efficiently than before; for the same reason, the system of paying premiums for 
better work, especially in the field of organisation, should not be renounced.® 


More than two years later, in September 1920, the IX All-Russian 
Conference of the Communist Party passed the following Resolution: 


To work out really effective practical measures for the removal of inequality 
. * . . . . + ’ 
(in the conditions of life, earnings and other similar matters) between ‘specialists 
and other responsible workers, on the one hand, and the mass of the workers on 


the other.® 
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Unlike Lenin’s arguments in his Immediate Tasks of Soviet Govern- 
ment, the Resolution extended not merely to ‘specialists’ or experts 
of bourgeois origin and leanings, but to other responsible workers 
as well. Contrasted with specialists, other responsible workers could 
only mean—and did mean—the higher ranks of the party members, 
who held positions of responsibility by virtue of their party member- 
ship. Both specialists and responsible workers were contrasted in the 
Resolution with the mass of the workers so far as ‘conditions of life, 
earnings and other similar matters’ were concerned. The Resolution 
was an admission that the measures previously taken to establish 
equality had not proved effective. But it was also a declaration of 
continuing adherence to equality as the immediate policy of the 
regime. 

A few more references may be of interest (and will suffice for the 
purposes of this article which is intended not as a history of wages in 
Soviet Russia, but as some notes for the history of ideas). Almost 
exactly at the time (March 1918) when Lenin was working on a draft 
of a Programme which would provide for the gradual levelling out 
of all wages and salaries in all professions and categories (see above, 
p. 340), Shlyapnikov—later on one of the leaders of the Workers’ 
Opposition and rather a leftist in his own party—reported to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets on the state of the railways: 
‘on all the railways, from all intelligent people, we hear one cry: 
itis necessary at all costs to make our railwaymen interested in working 
the railways. There is only one way to do this: it is to introduce the 
system of piece-work’.!° One of the Resolutions of the IX party Con- 
gress (March-April 1920) adopted at Trotsky’s suggestion, Trotsky act- 
ing as the spokesman of the CC of the party, postulated that ‘for so long 
as the Soviet Republic has not enough food, an industrious and honest 
worker must be better provided for than a lazy one’.1! But in his 
Terrorism and Communism of the same year (1920), Trotsky still conten- 
ded that ‘the fundamental task of the party at all periods of its struggle 
consisted in creating real, material, every-day life equality for men and 
women as members of a harmonious human society’.1* At the same 
Congress Rykov indignantly referred to an Instruction of the Commi- 
ssariat of Food, not yet officially repealed, ordering absolutely equal 
food rations for everybody all over the country, with the complete 
prohibition of any premiums.!? Two years later, at the XI party 
Congress, Sokolnikov, then Commissar for Finance, reported: ‘In the 
matter of wages, we have tremendous inequality. There are on the one 
hand categories of workers who are getting a completely beggarly 
wage. On the other hand, we have in certain fields in certain cate- 
gories wages of a quite different kind’.'* Evidently, inequality was 
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growing and taking shape, but ideologically the pretence was still 
being maintained that the basis of the regime was equality. 

However, when we come to 1931 we find a complete change not 
merely of emphasis, but of principle. In 1931 Stalin made a speech 
in which he dealt with the factors which, in his opinion, were retardin 
the progress of Soviet industries—in particular with the instability, 
or fluidity, of labour, from which Soviet industries were then suffering 
greatly. He suggested measures, six in number, for their removal— 
measures soon to become known as ‘the six points of comrade Stalin’. 
“What is the cause of instability of labour?’ inquired Stalin in his speech, 
and answered: 


The cause lies in the improper structure of wages, in mistaken wage scales, 
in ‘left’ equalitarianism in the sphere of wages . . . Marx and Lenin said that the 
difference between skilled and unskilled work would continue to exist even under 
socialism and even after classes had been annihilated, that only under communism 
would this difference disappear, and that therefore, even under socialism, ‘wages’ 
must be paid according to labour performed, and not according to need. But our 
industrial and trade union equalitarians do not agree with this, and opine that this 
difference has already disappeared under the soviet system. Who is right? Marx 
and Lenin, or our equalitarians? We may take it that Marx and Lenin are right. 
But if so, it follows that whoever draws up wage scales on the principle of equality 
and ignores the difference between skilled and unskilled labour, is at loggerheads 
with Marxism and Leninism.’» 


Stalin’s sally against the industrial and trade union equalitarians seems 
to show that there were still adherents of equality in the USSR as 
late as 1931. If so, they were finished off by his speech. Since then 
equality has become ‘equalitarianism’ in Soviet ideology, something 
contemptible and even counter-revolutionary. 

Now, was Stalin right in claiming Marx and Lenin as his authorities? 
Indeed, he was. His arguments show clearly that he had in mind 
certain contentions of Lenin in State and Revolution based on Marx's 
Critique of the Gotha Programme. In this work Marx distinguished 
between the first, or lower, phase of communism, the phase which 
would immediately follow capitalism—a phase usually referred to by 


Lenin as the phase of socialism—and the second, or higher, phase of 


communism, or the phase of communism proper. Under socialism, 
so argument ran, distribution would still be in accordance with work 
done. In a sense—argued Marx and, following him, Lenin—that would 
mean equality, because everyone would be measured by the same 
standard: the value of his own contribution to the common wealth. 
However, that equality would still be bourgeois equality, formal 
equality, the kind of equality which is behind the bourgeois principle 


of value for value. ‘Equal right’, wrote Lenin paraphrasing Marx, 
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‘we indeed have here: but it is still a “bourgeois right” which like 
every right presupposes inequality’.!° It is no use ignoring the fact 
that “people are not alike’: one may be physically or intellectually 
stronger than another, one may be married whilst another is not, one 
may have more children than another. All paid equally in accordance 
with work done, they would in fact prove unequal. “The vulgar 
economists’, continued Lenin, sublimely indifferent to what he himself 
had written a little earlier in the same pamphlet, ‘constantly reproach the 
socialists with forgetting the inequality of people and with “dreaming” 
of abolishing this inequality. Such a reproach, as we see, only proves 
the extreme ignorance of Messieurs the bourgeois ideologists’.!7 On 
the other hand, under full communism everyone would be allowed to 
help himself from the abundant communal stocks to anything which 
he might happen to fancy, regardless of his circumstances. Under com- 
munism there would be no legal connection between a man’s contri- 
bution to the common stocks, and his right to draw on them. Naturally 
people would work. They would do so because creative work is one 
of the strongest (and noblest) demands of human nature. Work 
scientifically organised, utilising all the resources of ever increasing 
scientific discovery, would produce endless stocks open to everyone 
equally. The formula would then become ‘from each according to 
his faculties, to each according to his needs’. ‘From each according 
to his faculties’ would not involve anything like labour conscription, 
but would represent rather the right or opportunity for everyone to 
develop his faculties freely in the interests of the community and to 
his own satisfaction. As to the right of the individual to draw on 
common stock, that would not be payment for work done, since the 
common stocks would be open equally to the industrious and to the idle 
—those unfortunates who would prefer the misery of laziness to the 
joy of creation. 

Would a system of this kind mean equality? No, it would amount 
to something nobler than equality. Equality in consumption—even 
teal equality, not the sham equality implied in the bourgeois maxim 
‘value for value’—means equal shares, and implies distribution, sharing 
out. But under communism there would be no sharing out. Everyone 
would decide for himself how much he needed: the superabundance 
of all material things under communism would allow this. As a Soviet 
poet put it, even under socialism to procure a pair of trousers may be 
a difficult problem for a man, but under communism men will not 
bother about trousers, trousers will run after them, in the hope that 
someone will do them the favour of putting them on. Anyhow, 
Marx’s contention in his Critique of the Gotha Programme was that under 
socialism there would beno real equality. Lenin in his State and Revolution 
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reproduced and endorsed that contention. Thus Stalin was right 
when in 1931 he declared that the demand for equality under socialism 
was un-Marxist and un-Leninist. 

Thus one finds in Lenin’s State and Revolution two policies for 
sharing out the national income: one, allegedly based on the experience 
of the Paris Commune, demanding equal pay (an equal share in the 
national income) for everybody—at least, for every worker doing his 
best, whatever his own contribution to the national income may 
happen to be: and another, based on Marx’s Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, demanding the distribution of the national income amongst 
members of the community in accordance with work done. To try to 
argue at any length that there is a gulf between those two policies, 
would really mean forcing an open door. But a few observations may 
not be out of place. 

The policy allegedly based on the experience of the Paris Commune 
had been heralded by Lenin as a part of a new Heaven and new Earth, 
of a quite new order of things, fundamentally (‘in principle’, in the 
usual communist jargon) different from bourgeois society. On the other 
hand, the policy of shares according to work done was treated by both 
Marx and Lenin as essentially bourgeois, a case under the general 
bourgeois maxim of ‘value for value’. It is of some interest that for 
that policy of shares according to work done, neither Marx nor Lenin 
provided anything like a progressive income tax. They did provide 
for a deduction from the national income, before its distribution, 
of a portion sufficient for the running of the social services. Is it not 
the case that such a deduction before distribution would operate more 
to the advantage of receivers of high incomes than the usual bourgeois 
progressive income tax collected after the shares in the national in- 
come of particular taxpayers have been ascertained? Nor did Marx or 
Lenin provide for any family allowances under socialism, as can be 
seen from their argument about the inevitable inequality between a 
man with a large family and a man with a small family or none. Doc- 
trines and programmes, however clearly formulated, may still leave 
doubt as to their real meaning or import. But in that matter of a 
wages policy according to Lenin, we have more than his doctrine. 
We have the telling story of how he himself interpreted and applied 
his doctrine in a concrete case, the case of the experts. 

It is essential to remember the general setting in which the problem 
of wages for the experts arose under Lenin. There is the familiar 
socialist argument that in a capitalist society the managerial class, and 
the experts generally, owing to their social nearness to the true cap- 
italists, in fact get a larger share in the national income than they deserve. 
But in 1918 in Russia the social nearness of the experts to the capitalist 
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class, if there then still existed a capitalist class, gave them no advantage. 
The bargaining position of the experts was the opposite of strong. 
They proved stronger than Lenin expected them to prove when he 
wrote his State and Revolution. Then he expected by universal ‘control 
and accounting’ to put them straight away into such a position that 
they should have ‘nowhere to move’ (Lenin’s own words, put by 
himself in inverted commas to make them more expressive).!® Having 
nowhere to go, they were expected by Lenin to capitulate on his own 
conditions, i.e., to agree to do their utmost for a working man’s wage. 
Soon he came to realise that in that he was mistaken. It became clear 
to him that, as he himself put it, ‘to compel a whole social stratum to 
work by threatening them with the whip was impossible’.1° Still, the 
position of the experts under his rule was far from being strong, and 
certainly they were not in a position to demand a larger share in the 
national income than was their contribution to it. In his defence 
against the accusation that in the matter of the experts he had departed 
from the precepts of the Paris Commune, Lenin made it quite clear that 
what he was allowing them was not more but less, many times less, 
than what the Soviet economy was getting from them. Under Lenin’s 
arguments as to the sharing of the national income, based on Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, that ought to have concluded the matter. 
But in fact Lenin preferred not even to mention Marx’s, and his own, 
arguments in favour of sharing the national income in accordance 
with work done. On this occasion, a case directly in point, he chose to 
argue as if only one norm was binding on him, the norm of immediate 
equality allegedly bequeathed to every proletarian state by the Paris 
Commune. He preferred to plead guilty to breaking the rule of im- 
mediate equality rather than challenge its absolute validity. 

Clear as it is that there is a crying contradiction in Lenin’s State 
and Revolution concerning the matter of the distribution of the national 
income under socialism, it would hardly serve any useful purpose to 
start an inquiry as to how it could have happened that Lenin should 
fail to notice it. It is not impossible that he noticed it quite well. 
On hearing of Lenin’s so called ‘April Theses’-—a kind of Manifesto, 
in which everything essential in Lenin’s 1917 doctrines was already 
proclaimed to the world””—Plekhanov (rather his journal) called them 
‘the ravings of a madman’.2! And so beyond doubt they were when 
judged by ordinary standards of reason and logic. The contradiction 
in Lenin’s State and Revolution concerning a wages policy for a prole- 
tarian state is as nothing when compared with some of his contradictions 
there and elsewhere concerning matters of even much greater import. 
In the summer of 1917 Lenin planned the immediate conversion of 
the whole of the Russian people into ‘a single office and a single 
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factory with equal work and equal pay’.?? At that same time he 
tempted the Russian masses with a new type of Constitution, a Soviet 


Constitution, something far better and higher than any Constitution | 


so far known even to the most advanced countries in the world, 
That Soviet Constitution was to be based on the masses doing their 
will wherever they might happen to be, acting by seizures, on the 
spur of the moment, not under any laws previously discussed and 
adopted, whether by themselves or by any superior authority. Indeed, 
under that remarkable Constitution there were to be no superior 
authorities—only local mobs doing their will.?? The Constitution sug- 
gested by Lenin was fantastic enough when taken by itself. It was 
doubly fantastic when put side by side with that other demand of 
converting the whole of Russia into a single factory run from a single 
centre. There were in Lenin’s 1917 programmes and doctrines many 
such fantastic contradictions. On ordinary grounds of logic and reason 
Plekhanov was fully justified in calling them the ravings of a madman. 
And still, the sane, rational, logical Plekhanov died an isolated, broken, 
disappointed man. On the other hand, the world is still very far from 
being able to begin some summing up of what Lenin had done to it 
or for it. The true clue to Lenin’s doctrines generally, but especially 
to his doctrines of 1917, is first to inquire for what he needed them, 
how they could help him in his aim which was seizure of power in 
the interests of socialism. Lenin was a revolutionary, and in 1917 he more 
than once proclaimed his belief that in a revolution the main thing 
was seizure of power. 

From this point of view, no profound inquiries are necessary to 
explain how Lenin could in 1917 have come to promise the masses 
whom he wished to lead immediate material equality. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the hope, longing, craving for immediate equality 
was by far the greatest single driving force in the Soviet Revolution— 
as, probably, in any other really popular revolution. In Russia anyhow, 
immediate material equality was for long as much the ideal of the 
masses as of the bulk of the intelligentsia, which carried the ideal of 
equality to an endeavour not to rise above the common man in any- 
thing: work, dress and even hygienic habits. Clearly, no one unable 
to promise the Russian masses immediate equality could have qualified 
for leading them towards the October Revolution. Assuming it to be 
true, as the Webbs put it, that (before 1917) Lenin did not indulge 
much ‘in ideals as to how the wealth of the community should be 
distributed amongst its members’, he certainly at all times indulged 
very much in contrasting the empty, sham character of equality in 
bourgeois society with real material equality under socialism. Could 
it all merely be in the name of competition on equal terms first for 
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scholarships and afterwards for remunerative appointments? Thus the 
promise of immediate equality, and arguments in favour of it, were 
bound to find their place in Lenin’s State and Revolution, whether or 
not he believed in them. 

It is more difficult to understand how Lenin had come to argue at 
the same time for distribution according to work done. If only the 
masses whom he wished to lead had understood properly what that 
implied, the effect on them could only have been to cool their revolu- 
tionary ardour. What could he have done it for? 

Probably, the answer must be sought in Lenin’s general method of 
operating on, or leading, the masses. Lenin lived at a time when God, 
religion, had ceased to be a force by which the masses could be stirred, 
moved or controlled. Instead, a new idol appeared: science, doctrines, 
‘theory’. But from religious leaders Lenin learned the advantage of 
being able to speak in the name of an authority which might be pre- 
sented as much higher than one’s own—an authority bordering on 
revelation. And so for his every move Lenin always provided some 
theoretical cover, and the authority to whom he invariably appealed 
was Marx. Surely, one might think that in 1917 Lenin could have no 
need of any theories to make the Russian masses welcome the promise 
of immediate material equality. But even that promise he preferred to 
present to his followers as something revealed to Marx in the days 
of the Paris Commune. Had it come from someone of a lesser callibre 
than Lenin, the use to which he in 1917 (naturally, on the authority 
of Marx) tried to put the Paris Commune, would have seemed simply 
laughable. But Lenin was a man whom, contrary to the French saying, 
even ridicule could not kill. 

Indeed, the Paris Commune was an event of 1871 and, surely, Lenin 
knew of it before 1917, as he, of course, also knew Marx’s pamphlet 
(Address) concerning it, published in the same year 1871. In 1905 
Lenin even had the opportunity to state what he thought of the Paris 
Commune, naturally with reference to Marx: nothing very compli- 
mentary. In 1905 one of the points at issue between Lenin and the 
Mensheviks was revolution from above versus revolution from below. 
At the Third Party Congress in May 190s (a purely Bolshevik gather- 
ing) Lenin proclaimed his slogan of a Provisional Revolutionary 
Government to guide and direct the revolution. Against this, at their 
Geneva Conference of about the same time (May 1905) the Men- 
sheviks suggested their own slogan: local revolutionary communes. 
In suggesting their revolutionary communes the Mensheviks made no 
attempt to connect their idea with the Paris Commune, or to draw on 
its authority. But Lenin was afraid that they might do so, and he im- 
mediately took the offensive: 
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What do they mean by their term ‘revolutionary communes?” [enquired Lenin 
of the members of the Menshevik Conference]. Is it something different from 
the ‘Provisional Revolutionary Government’, and if it is in what respect? This 
they themselves do not know. As has happened again and again, confused revolu- 
tionary thinking has led them to revolutionary phrasemongering. Marx more than 
once condemned such addiction to phrases, when problems of the future get 
concealed behind some ‘captivating’ term borrowed from the ‘obsolete past’ . . .the 
term ‘commune’ tells us nothing . . . What will a member of the Menshevik 
Conference be able to tell a worker inquiring about this revolutionary commune 
mentioned in the Conference’s resolution? . . . Whether in his answer, he refers 
to the Paris Commune or to any other commune, the answer would have to be: 
that was a government such as ours is not to be. A nice kind of answer, isn’t it? 


That was in June-July 1905. Then it was phrasemongering, inad- 
missible confusion to use language likely to lead one indirectly to the 
belief that the Paris Commune was something which might be of 
some practical interest to a modern socialist. In 1917 the Paris Com- 
mune became to Lenin the greatest event in the history of human 
societies, history became divided into two parts: before and after the 
Paris Commune. In both cases the authority was Marx. The remark- 
able, truly frightening fact is that ‘theorising’ of such a kind proved 
effective: workers and peasants in Russia, and not only in Russia, 
proved more ready to kill and to be killed believing that they had 
some “Paris Commune’ behind them. 

One way of studying Lenin is to begin with his theories, and then, 
in the light of his theories, to study his policies. There may be another 
and more realistic way. It is to begin with Lenin’s policies, and then 
to inquire how he tried to support them by his theories. Lenin himself 
insisted again and again that he valued theory not for its own sake, but 
as a guide for action. But in the main Lenin’s action was preordained: 
it was seizure of power in the interests of socialism. And so theory 
would all too often have been used by Lenin as a cover for action, 
instead of as a guide for action. 

The history of the Paris Commune had not changed between 1905 
and 1917 nor had Marx’s pamphlet about it of 1871. But conditions in 
Russia had changed greatly from 1905 to 1917, and so had Lenin’s 
tactics which followed events. In the spring and summer of 1905 there 
was still no really widespread popular revolutionary movement in 
Russia, however much Lenin longed—and hoped—for it, and accor- 
dingly his tactics centred round an assault on the regime by the already 
organised revolutionary forces directed by a central Provisional 
Government. Evidently, the Paris Commune then seemed to him of 
no use as a cover or banner for his tactics, and to prevent its being 
used by his opponents, he was almost ready to disparage it. But in 1917 
Lenin could at last witness the realisation of his dearest (since 1905) 
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dream: a mass rising of the peasantry against the landowners. It 
occured in circumstances immeasurably more favourable to his designs 
than he could ever have dreamed of: Russia was at war. The army in 
the trenches consisted chiefly of peasants who could not be expected 
to stay put while the seizure of the land was going on in their native 
villages. Lenin always calculated that the uprising of the peasantry 
against the landowners would strike at the heart of the old social order. 
In time of war the blow was likely to be mortal. The great value of the 
peasant seizures to Lenin was that they were revolutionary, outside any 
law or regulations laid down from above. In 1917 it was quite com- 
monly accepted in Russia that the estates of the landlords were destined 
to pass to the peasantry. The question was how, on what conditions, and, 
especially, by what machinery the transfer should be effected. Every 
party in Russia to the right of Lenin thought that only the Constituent 
Assembly (then expected to meet in the near future) could deal authori- 
tatively with the land question. Many of the ardent adherents of 
radical agrarian reform argued with the peasantry that it was in their 
own interests that the reform should be carried out in an orderly 
way, under legislation passed by the Constituent Assembly. They 
denounced the unlawful seizures, with their inevitable waste and 
cruelty, as ruinous anarchy. But for Lenin’s policy it was vital to 
prevent the Constituent Assembly from meeting. His ideal constitu- 
tion based on mass violence, instead of laws previously discussed and 
adopted, was an answer to the advice to wait for the Constituent 
Assembly. Lenin was, as it were, saying to the Russian peasant: ‘Go 
on with your seizures, don’t pay any attention to those who advise 
you to be patient and to wait until the Constituent Assembly does 
justice to your claims in an orderly way. All this talk about orderly 
means and laws duly discussed and adopted is nothing but a snare for 
the poor and innocent. Indeed, the ideal Constitution of the future 
will be based upon just such outright seizures, and not upon laws at all’. 
For that Constitution as well (as for the demand of immediate equality) 
the Paris Commune had in 1917 been called upon by Lenin to provide 
the theoretical cover. 

However, mobs operating by seizures were actually to play only 
a very temporary role in Lenin’s designs of 1917: by destroying the 
old order they were only to pave the way for his real constitution, the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, which was to convert Russia into 
a single factory and then run it from a single centre. Naturally, for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as well, Lenin wished to have the best 
possible theoretical cover; and naturally, that theoretical cover was to 
come from Marx. But the material was scanty. ‘Lenin’, wrote Radek 
(and Radek was well qualified to speak of both, Lenin and Marx), 
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‘borrowed the basic elements of the dictatorship of the proletariat from 
Marx, but he added to them more than he admitted. Lenin was a 
man who, so to speak, did not brag of his inventions, and therefore 
he gave his doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat the form of 
unbelievably modest notes to quotations from Marx and Engels’.® 
That Lenin was not a braggart is beyond doubt. But there is something 
incongruous in calling him modest—not because he was not modest, 
but because bragging and modesty seem equally irrelevant to his 
state of mind in these matters. Anyhow, it was certainly not out of 
modesty that he chose to present his doctrine of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as any of his other doctrines, as mere notes on quotations 
from Marx and Engels. Rather it was a particular case under his 
general system: to cover by ‘theory’ any move of his, however clear 
the motives for it might have been quite apart from any theory, and to 
connect the theory with Marx: to appear as the prophet’s disciple 
instead of as a prophet in his own right. 

Now, amongst Marx’s various pronouncements which might have 
been utilised by Lenin as his authority for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, none can be compared in clearness and definiteness with 
that contained in Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme. Thus Lenin 
was bound to make the utmost of that work. However, in the Critique 
the statement about the dictatorship of the proletariat is only a part 
of a larger argument, another part of which is that idea of wages 
according to work done. For the sake of one part of the argument, 
Lenin might have accepted the other part as well. If that other part 
(about payment in accordance with work done) contradicted the 
demand of equal shares for everybody, that was not something to 
frighten off a man like Lenin. 

Moreover, there was something more than the point about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat which could attract Lenin in Marx's 
Critique and make him accept it in its entirety. Payment according to 
work done was Marx’s rule only for the phase of socialism, the first 
phase of communism. Under full communism, according to Marx, 
the rule was to be ‘to each according to his needs’. But full com- 
munism was identified by Marx with a stateless society. Now, strange 
as it may seem, in 1917 the belief that in a very short time there would 
be no state at all, was for Lenin of great immediate practical impor- 
tance. Only by assuring his followers that they were moving rapidly 
towards a stateless society could he induce them meanwhile to carry 
out such ravages in the old state organisation as he might think suffi- 
cient, first, to allow him to seize power and, then, to retain it. The 
promise of a stateless society almost in no time was to silence those 
of his followers who, not being of his calibre, were worrying him by 
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advice to be careful with the old state machine, to try to reform it 
instead of breaking it up. In Lenin’s State and Revolution the analysis 
of the Critique of the Gotha Programme is in chapter V, under the heading 
‘The Economic Foundations for the Withering Away of the State’. 
Not such trifles as distribution under socialism interested Lenin in 
the summer of 1917, but seizure of power, World Revolution. The 
pre-requisite for them was a thorough destruction of the old state 
machine, and the belief in a stateless society round the corner was to 
form an important part in the equipment of those who were to carry 
out that destruction to his satisfaction. State and Revolution was to 
prepare them to carry out their task with a clear conscience, not 
worried by the fearful cost of their doings. In his preface to State and 
Revolution Lenin explained what his main aim was in writing it: it 
was to fight ‘the opportunist prejudices concerning “the state” ’. The 
state then became to Lenin something impossible to be referred to 
without ironical inverted commas. (Having himself become ruler of 
the Russian ‘state’, Lenin in his Immediate Tasks of Soviet Government 
of March-April 1918 reproached the Russian proletariat for not 
appreciating the importance of the state sufficiently.) But for that 
theory of a stateless society as well, theoretical cover was urgently 
needed, and it is as such cover that the Critique is primarily used in 
Lenin’s State and Revolution. Thus there was enough in Marx's Critique 
to make Lenin seize on it in its entirety even if its point about wages in 
accordance with work done contradicted his promise to the masses 
of immediate material equality. 

The most probable reason why it was only in 1931 that equality 
became contemptible counter-revolutionary equalitarianism in Soviet 
ideology, is that only then did Soviet economy cease to be a house 
divided, and only then did all sources of income prove under effective 
control of the Government. The great new factor was the collecti- 
visation of agriculture. During the years 1918—1931 the attitude of 
the regime towards poverty and prosperity was profoundly contra- 
dictory. Although the October Revolution was one of the poor and 
oppressed against the rich and privileged, it certainly was not in the 
name of poverty as an ideal: on the contrary, its aim was plenty for 
everybody. Nevertheless, for years it looked as if the new regime 
treated poverty as a virtue in itself, an indispensable test of good citizen- 
ship. Officially the regime was the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the poorest peasants (section 9 of the July 1918 Constitution of the 
RFSR, for instance). A reference to a man as poor, in a newspaper 
teport, in a judgement of a court of law, or in any document, was a 
clear sign of sympathetic treatment. The ‘specialists’ were getting 
their greater comforts from the new regime itself, presumably for 
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services rendered. However, in his arguments referred to above in 
favour of concessions to them, Lenin clearly treated them rather as 
successful blackmailers than as deserving servants of the state. The 
substance of his argument was that the right policy towards them 
would be to make them work by putting them into irons, but since 
that could not be done as yet, it was wiser for some time to buy them 
by small concessions. Valued by the economic departments which 
they served, the ‘specialists’ were almost ex-officio clients of the political 
police. They were wise not to show off their privileges, but to conceal 
them: to consume their better food when no neighbour was likely to 
pay a visit, to appear in public shabbily dressed, even if they had better 
clothes. The ‘responsible workers’, members of the party, kept their 
privileges equally out of the public eye. For them it was easier, since 
their everyday life was generally more hidden from the curiosity of 
outsiders, and their privileges not likely to be discussed by the official 
press. One of the reasons why for years the regime had to camouflage, 
and to pretend to be ashamed of, its policy of privilege regarding 
certain groups, and perhaps why it was really worried by it, was that 
for years its main and only reliable supporters were the unprivileged, 
the poor. 

The regime continued the policy of holding out equality as its 
creed, or basis, for some years after the need for it had disappeared 
so far as the towns were concerned, and when such a policy had 
become highly embarrassing to those upon whom the regime had 
come chiefly to rely there. In about 1928 at the latest, after the abolition 
of the NEP, the state (the Government) became the only source of 
income for the overwhelming majority of town-dwellers. About that 
time, in the towns the regime became stabilised on its own basis (the 
basis of state ownership of the means of production), and urban society 
became a structure of many layers, each higher and more privileged 
layer more closely attached to the regime than the layer below it. 
Nevertheless, the ideal was still equality, and privilege had to be 
hushed up. 

The reason for this was the position in the countryside. In agri- 
culture the prevailing type of husbandry was still individual farming. 
In State and Revolution as quoted above (p. 339), Lenin declared it to be 
his ‘immediate object’, ‘to organise the whole of the national economy’ 
(Lenin’s italics) on the basis of no pay to anyone above a working man’s 
wage. In fact he never tried to apply this to the peasantry. He never 
attempted to convert the scores of millions of Russian peasants into 
employees, each paid a working man’s wage. After the October Revo- 
lution as before (until the wholesale collectivisation of the peasantry 
under Stalin in 1929-1931), the Russian peasantry continued to carry on 
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its husbandry on the pre-revolutionary basis which was each family 
cultivating its allotment on its own account. Only the allotments got 
bigger—by accretions from the lands of the landlords. And, inevitably, 
the concomitant of individual farming was inequality. In October 1919 
Lenin claimed to his credit the then position in the villages: 


At last, the peasant has seen real freedom [real as contrasted with the sham freedom 
under bourgeois democracy]: freedom to consume his bread, freedom from star- 
vation. As is well known, in the matter of the distribution of the land [meaning 
the distribution of the land between families in the peasant land communes] 
maximum equality has prevailed: in the overwhelming majority of cases, the peasants 
divide the land on the basis of ‘eaters’.76 


This was written at the height of the War Communism practices 
when in fact so little of his bread was being allowed the peasant for 
his own consumption that, in despair, he tended to stop producing 
altogether. About a year and a half later, War Communism had to 
give way to the NEP, introduced precisely with the view to allowing 
the peasant some more of his bread for his own needs. But so far as 
the history of ideas is concerned, of greatest interest is that other point 
of Lenin’s—his assumed satisfaction with the fact that in the villages 
the land was being divided between families on the basis of the number 
of ‘eaters’ in a family, and his reliance on that as evidence of equality 
in the villages. The division of the land in peasant communes on the 
basis of ‘eaters’ was in 1919 by no means anything new, something 
which might be due to Lenin’s revolution. It was practiced in the 
peasant communes long before the Revolution—for how long back, 
is a matter of controversy, but certainly for not less than a couple of 
centuries. That is why the peasant commune was so revered by the 
populists. They saw in the periodical redistributions of the land in the 
communes on the basis of eaters a manifestation of the adherence of the 
Russian peasant to the, in their opinion, high moral ideal of equality, 
and also a guarantee against the Russian village falling a prey to capi- 
talism with all its evil concomitants—in particular, the division into 
rich and poor, master and servant. The exposure of the fallacy of that 
idea—as if the periodical redistributions of the land on the basis of 
eaters was, or could be, any guarantee against inequality and capitalism 
—was for years before the revolution the main theme of the Russian 
Marxists, especially of Lenin, in their struggle against the populists. 
With allotments of equal size, they argued, there might be a family 
of five able-bodied workers and another of an ailing widow with four 
small children: one family might be rich in cattle, whilst another 
might not have even a single horse or cow: one family might be lucky 
in having some sources of income outside and above what it was 
getting from its allotment, whilst the income of another might be 
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limited completely to the produce of its allotment; and so on, and so 
on. Under a market economy based on money, the advantages of the 
more lucky family were bound to find expression in some accumulation 
of money which, as capital, would give it further advantages. That in 
1919 Lenin could even for a moment refer to the distribution of the land 
in the peasant communes on the basis of ‘eaters’ as evidence of equality, 
is the measure of the value given by him to equality—any equality, 
equality in general—as a revolutionary slogan. Perhaps, under War 
Communism there indeed was some kind of equality amongst the 
peasantry: everyone’s prosperity then equally depended on his ability 
to hide the produce of his land from the various Food Collectors. 
Under the NEP, conditions became more normal for the peasantry, 
Soviet economy again became an economy based on money, and 
inequality amongst the peasantry started growing rapidly. As there 
was no equality in the Russian village before the Revolution, so (the 
completely abnormal period of War Communism excepted) there 
was none after it. And so it might seem that in the matter of equality 
there was not much to choose or distinguish between town and village 
in Soviet Russia. 

However, from the point of view of the regime the difference 
was cardinal. In the towns, the inequality was its own handiwork 
and, on the whole, the greater the prosperity of a group, the more 
likely was it to support the regime. On the other hand, in the villages, 
prosperity, if any, was still of the old, capitalist type, and there 


the prosperous were, and could not help being, enemies of the — 


It was vital for the regime to keep them down at any cost. That it 
could only do through the poorer elements in the villages and by 
maintaining the ideal of equality, or levelling out. Open admission of 
inequality in the towns would have deprived this policy of any moral 
basis. Because in the villages only the poor were sincere supporters of 
the regime, and because in the villages the ideal of equality was still a 
valuable weapon in fighting the well-to-do—those undoubted enemies 
of the regime—the new prosperous town dwellers had to hide their 
prosperity and preach equality, although they were deeply interested 
in inequality and although their prosperity came from the state itself. 
Indeed, they even had to preach poverty. In the towns, long after the 
state had become the predominant source of prosperity, the ‘poor’ 
were still officially considered as forming the first class of citizens. 
The collectivisation of the peasantry, substantially completed in 1931, 
brought unity to the Soviet social structure. Since 1931, the sources 
of income in the countryside have been as much under the control 
of the Government as in the towns. After the collectivisation of agri- 
culture, life in the towns and life in the countryside became similar 
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to the extent that, in both, the greater the prosperity of some group 
became, the stronger its stake in the regime was likely to be. Every- 
where, a man’s income, whatever its form—wages in industry or a 
share in the output of a collective farm—became officially measured 
by ‘work done’. When all this had materialised, Lenin’s arguments 
in his State and Revolution in favour of inequality proved to be exactly 
what the regime needed, and they were brought into the foreground. 
Stalin’s speech in June 1931, in which this was done, is one of the 
greatest documents of Soviet history. To the privileged it brought 
relief from the embarrassment which their prosperity had hitherto 
caused them: they no longer needed to pretend that they admired 
equality and poverty. One can sense the intense social strain which 
lay behind the speech, in the new terms that it coined: equalitarianism, 
equalitarians. Marx and Lenin, even when they accepted inequality, 
did not think it necessary to deride equality and brand it as equali- 
tarianism. Evidently, a strong, even a rude, gesture was needed to 
reassure one side, those interested in inequality, and to show the other 
side, the millions who might still dream of equality, that no such 
nonsense would be tolerated. Equality had thus become equalitarian- 
ism, and, through equalitarianism, counter-revolution. For a long time 
after Stalin’s speech the Soviet press was busily engaged in denouncing 
the counter-revolutionary equalitarianism. 

To return to the Webbs: their book appeared after 1931. Is not that 
the explanation why it is so sure that no Marxist, Lenin included, 
ever pretended to build the socialist state ‘on the basis of identical 
incomes for all workers by hand and brain’? In their preface the Webbs 
acknowledge the wealth of official material which they had for their 
information. It is a permissible guess that the official material was not 
helpful in guarding them against too great a confidence in Stalin’s 
assertions about equality in communist doctrine. In 1946 one Azhanov, 
at that time one of the co-editors of State and Law, had in a letter to his 
own periodical to recant an incautious statement he had made in some 
earlier article to the effect that in the USSR ‘all members of society 
have become really, and not merely formally, equal’ (State and Law 
1946, No. 8—9, p. 96). 

However, there still remains the greatest puzzle of all: how could 
the Webbs refer to the communist maxim ‘to each according to his 
needs’ as ‘certainly diametrically opposite to an equality amongst 
individuals, in the sense of identity either in rewards or in sacrifices’? 
In this respect, Stalin’s Constitution (the USSR Constitution of 1936) 
is not free from some trick. For the stage of socialism it has chosen 
(ection 12) the Saint-Simonite formula ‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work’. This formula is not used either 
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by Marx in his Critique of the Gotha Programme, or by Lenin in his 
State and Revolution, although it epitomises quite correctly what they 
expected the position to be under socialism. But here comes the 
difference. Marx and Lenin made it quite clear that in their view 
distribution according to work done had nothing socialist in it, on 
the contrary,—it was a purely bourgeois principle. It could be called 
socialist only in the sense that it would continue to be practiced in 
a state which had abolished private ownership in the means of pro- 
duction, and had to that extent become socialist (Lenin, on his part, 
went just a little farther, stressing the point that a state practising 
distribution according to work done would itself still be partly bour- 
geois, the abolition of private ownership in the means of production 
notwithstanding). But in section 12 of Stalin’s Constitution distribu- 
tion on that basis is held out as socialist in itself (“The principle applied 
in the USSR is that of socialism: . . . to each according to his work’). 
Still, in communist doctrine, the difference between the ‘socialist’ 
principle ‘according to work done’ and the communist principle 
‘according to needs’ is beyond doubt: inequality under one, unlimited 
stocks for everybody under the other. How then could the Webbs 
refer to the communist principle ‘according to needs’ as the embodi- 
ment of inequality? Or did they wish to bring out that ‘according to 
needs’ would not mean treating everyone to the same menu day in 
day out and every woman to the same kind of hat? Did they confuse 
an equal standard of living with compulsory equality in tastes and 


habits—a trick in which Stalin sometimes liked to indulge after he 
had denounced equality as equalitarianism?*” The puzzle is there, 
but explanations are hazardous. 


S. Dosrin 
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A NOTE ON THE FULFILMENT OF THE FIFTH 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN IN INDUSTRY! 


Was the industrial portion of the fifth five-year plan substantially 
overfulfilled, as has been officially claimed? In his Report to the XX 
party congress, for instance, Mr. Khrushchov clearly attempts to convey 
this impression by (1) stating that the ‘plan in industry was fulfilled 
ahead of time, within four years and four months’, and (2) presenting 
a table in which the actual increases in the output of all industry and 
of its major subdivisions (Groups ‘A’ and ‘B’) are shown to have 
exceeded the planned increases.” 

Without quite saying so, statement (1) suggests to the reader that 
the industrial portion of the plan was fulfilled eight months ahead of 
schedule. But was it? The assertion that the plan was fulfilled in four 
years and four months apparently means that the annual rate of indus- 
trial production planned for the year 1955 was attained (or surpassed) 
in April of that year. Yet, seasonal and erratic factors apart, in a rapidly 
growing economy the average annual rate of production in any year 
should be attained in the middle of the year in any case. Thus, Khrush- 
chov’s statement must be interpreted to mean that the plan was fulfilled 
not eight months but two or three months ahead of schedule. 

(By the same token, the Soviet practice of referring to 1940 as the 
base of comparisions for postwar years tends to overstate the degree of 
reconstruction and industrial advance since the war. Given full employ- 
ment, the output of 1940 roughly corresponds to industrial capacity 
as of mid-1940. But the plant subject to reconstruction during and 
after the war was that of mid-1941, which may have been substantially 
above the capacity of mid-1940. Considering further that the industrial 
output of 1940 may understate the corresponding capacity because of 
the unsettled conditions of that year, and that there was considerable 
new construction during the war, especially in the East, the re-attain- 
ment of the 1940 level of industrial output by 1948, as officially 
claimed,* does not at all signify the completion of reconstruction 
in industry. That point was probably not reached until 1950.) 

Turning now to Khrushchov’s table, I reproduce it below (Table 1) 
together with another column, computed by me, showing the implicit 
degree of plan fulfilment: 
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of 1950 output growth, per cent fulfilment, 
(2) : (1)x 100 
FYP FYP 
Target Actual Target Actual 
G)@) G) ° @) (3) 
Industry as a whole 170 185 12 13.1 108.8 
Means of production 
(‘Group A’) 180 191 13 13.8 106.1 
Consumers’ goods 
(‘Group B’) 165 176 II 11.9 106.7 


This table does not inspire full confidence. Perhaps the first curious 
thing that strikes the eye is that the implicit degree of over-fulfilment 
is considerably higher for industry as a whole than for either of its 
two component parts taken separately. Next, since the implicit relative 
weights of Groups A and B in the base year, 1950, may be computed 
alternatively from columns (1) and (2), it is surprising to discover that 
the two columns lead to sharply divergent results: column (1) yields 
telative weights of 33:67, respectively, column (2)—60:40. While the 
former ratio is particularly implausible, even the latter ratio fails to 
assign to Group A the full weight (69%) in gross output of industry 
indicated by Soviet sources.* Lastly, even the arithmetic in Khrush- 
chov’s table is questionable. For instance, an index of 170 is said to be 
equivalent to 12% per annum over five years, but an index of 176— 
to only 11.9 Y% per annum. Further examination of the table reveals 
that while columns (2) and (4) are arithmetically in mutual agreement, 
columns (1) and (3) are not, for 12% per annum for five years yields 
an index of 176.2, not 170; 13/4—184.2, not 180; and 11%—168.5, 
not 165. What were the true targets of the fifth five-year plan then? 

It may be assumed that these apparent discrepancies stem from rather 
liberal rounding. While the ‘actual’ indices (column (2)) and the annual 
rates of growth (column (3)) were probably rounded to the nearest 
percentage point, the target indices (column (1)) may have been 
rounded more ‘grossly’. The figure 170 may have been especially so 
affected since it was expressly qualified in the original ‘Directives on 
the fifth five-year plan’, but not in Khrushchov’s speech, by the word 
‘approximately’ (primerno).5 Thus, I shall proceed to compute the 
target indices from the planned annual rates of growth, employing 
the weight distribution between Groups A and B in the base year 
(60:40) that is implicit in column (2): 

Over-all index: 12% means 11.5—12.5%, implying a range of 
172.3—180.2 for the index; 
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Group A index: 13% means 12.5—13.5 %, implying a range of 
180.2—188.4 for the index; 

Group B index: 11% means 10.5—11.5%, implying a range of 

164.7—172.3 for the index. 
(Note that the stated target indices, i.e., those in column (1), are at the 
lower end, or even below the lower end, of these ranges.) Given a 
weight distribution between Groups A and B of 60:40, the lowest 
value for the index for all industry consistent with the above ranges is 
174.0, but of course it could also assume (under the same constraint) any 
value above 174.0 and up to 180.2. Yet it seems to me that the ‘true’ 
index called for by the five-year plan was hardly much above 174.0, 
for the higher it was the less likely would it have been rounded down 
to as low a figure as 170. Let us therefore assume it to be 174. The 
target indices for Groups A and B fulfilling our condition of relative 
weights are then (rounded) 180 and 16s, respectively, i.e., as in Khrush- 
chov’s table. 

Table II incorporates the corrected index, and the correspondingly 
revised percentage of overfulfilment, for all industry; the other two 
lines are as in Table I. 

TABLE II 


1955 output as per cent 
of 1950 output 


FYP 


Implicit percentage 


fulfilment, 


(2) : (1) 100 


Target Actual 


(1) (2) (3) 
Industry asa whole 174 185 106.3 
(Group A) 180 191 106.1 
(Group B) 165 176 106.7 


Is it likely that despite a published index for all industry of ‘approxi- 
mately’ 170 the ‘true’ index contained in the fifth five-year plan was 
as high as 174? I think so, for it is not implausible that the Soviet 
authorities intentionally understated the published industrial output 
target in order to secure a ‘safety margin’ in the event of an adverse 
development in the international situation—the Korean war was still 
going on—or of other unforeseen obstacles to plan fulfilment. At the 
same time, any overfulfilment would appear that much greater 
with a ‘conservatively’ stated target.® 

I now turn to the fulfilment of the targets for Groups A and B 
separately, beginning with the latter. Is the claimed increase in the 
output of consumers’ goods—76%—supported by commodity data 
at our disposal? Table III pulls together the available information on 
the extent of plan fulfilment by individual commodities. (Reference 
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is to the original targets of the fifth five-year plan, not to the higher 
targets of the “New Course’ announced in 1953 and by now con- 
veniently forgotten by the Soviet press.) The items in the Table are 
arrayed in descending order of plan fulfilment, and are divided into 
two parts: those which exceeded the claimed average fulfilment for 
Group B as a whole (106.7%); and those which fell below this level. 


TABLE III 
Fulfilment of Industrial Consumers’ Goods (Group B) Targets in the Fifth FYP 


1955 output as per cent Percentage fulfilment, 
of 1950 output (2) : (1)x 100 
Original Actual 
target 
(1) (2) (3) 
Radio receivers and TV sets 220? 371.6 169 
Sewing machines, household 2304 320.9 140 
Silk and rayon fabrics 300 405.3 135 
Bicycles 330? 444.1 135 
Clocks and watches, all types 220 2§9.2 118 
Wrist watches (310)? (533-3) (172) 
Wine 210? 2404 114 
Macaroni products 180? 2004 III 
Paper 146 156.1 107 


Group B as a whole 165 176 106.7 


Woollen fabrics 154 161.7 105 
Knit underwear 226.1> 229.4 
Hosiery 162.5» 163.2 
Canned goods 210 210.0 
Fish catch¢ 158 156.1 
Artificial fibres 470° 456.6 
Cotton fabrics 161 1$1.4 
Leather footwear 155 135.0 
Confections 160? 139.2 
Meat 192 162.1 
Furniture 300 250.0 
Vegetable oil 177 141.1 
Butter 172 136.6 
Sugar, granulated 178 135.5 
Linen fabrics 176¢ 108.2 


Sources: Column (1)—Direktivy XIX syezda partii po piatomu piatiletnemu planu razvitia SSSR 
na 1951-1955 gody, Moscow 1952, pp. 3—4; except as indicated. Column (2)—N.Kh., pp. s8—9, 
and Pravda, April 25 1956; except as indicated. 

a, A. I. Mikoyan: Measures for the Further Expansion of Trade and for Improving of the Organi- 
zation of State, Cooperative and Collective Farm Trade, Moscow, 1954, pp. 14 and 16. 

b. Computed from data in Legkaya promyshlennost, no. 1, 1956, p. I. 

c. Kosygin, Pravda, October 13 1952. 

d. Voprosy ekonomiki, no. 3, 1956, pp. 70—I. 

e. Plan target refers cryptically to ‘fish’. The ‘actual’ figure here indicated refers to fish plus 
sea mammals. For fish alone the percentage fulfilment would be 97 (see N.Kh., p. 89). 
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While the upper part of the Table contains some very impressive 
overfulfilment of the original five-year plan tagets’—though the 
higher targets of the ‘New Course’ were typically underfulfilled— 
there can be little doubt that in the aggregate it is far outweighed 
by the commodities in the lower part of Table III. Indeed, the latter 
must account for a very large share of the total value of Group B. 
Although in the absence of the exact weights ascribed to the commodi- 
ties in the Soviet index of industrial production we must be content 
with crude estimates, it is difficult for the present writer to see how the 
data in Table III, taken by themselves, can support the claim of a 
7% overfulfilment in the total output of industrial consumers’ goods. 

Of course, not all industrial consumers’ goods appear in Table II; 
there are some significant omissions. These fall into two categories: 
‘traditional’ commodities, such as bread, flour, margarine, cigarettes, 
beer, vodka, matches, salt, lump sugar, yarn, clothing, knit outerwear, 
and ‘traditional’ durables (kitchen utensils, samovars, kerosene stoves, 
etc.); and the ‘new’ durables, such as vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, electric irons, refrigerators, and passenger cars. The omitted 
‘traditional’ goods, on most of which N.Kh. and other recent sources 
are silent, are quite significant taken together. Yet it is to be doubted 
that the 1955 output of these goods exceeded substantially the original 
targets of the five-year plan. I rest this conclusion on the less-than- 
planned availability of agricultural raw material and non-ferrous 
metals (except aluminium; see below), and on the underfulfilment of 
the targets for some intermediate goods (vegetable oil for margarine, 
sugar for lump sugar, textiles for clothing) and for related goods 
(yarn-textiles). 

As for the ‘new’ goods (other than those listed in Table III), neither 
can they (apart from passenger cars) have much weight in the index, 
nor were their original targets on the whole spectacularly overfulfilled, 
at least judging by performance in relation to the revised targets. 
Since the original target for passenger automobiles was not given we 
cannot determine the extent of plan fulfilment for this item; however 
the plan for all motor vehicles was overfulfilled by 2% (Table V). 

Moreover, it must be noted that the commodity data in Table III 
are derived from physical magnitudes, and therefore may inadequately 
reflect improvements in quality and ‘assortment’, which however 
the Soviet index of industrial output, being based on commodity 
values, presumably takes into account. On the other hand, the improve- 
ments in quality that are in question here are not those with reference 
to the actual situation in 1950, but those with reference to the improve- 
ments provided for in the fifth five-year plan. Both a priori and in the 
light of past Soviet experience, I see no reason to assume that the 
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five-year plan was considerably ‘overfulfilled’ as regards the quality of 


consumers’ goods. 

In sum, it seems to me (though the conclusion is at least in part 
admittedly impressionistic) that the available data by individual 
commodities do not seem to support the Soviet claim of a substantial 
overfulfilment of the plan with respect to industrial consumers’ goods. 

Turning now to Group A, we may divide it into (1) machine- 
building and metal-working (hereafter abbreviated as MBMW)—or 
at least that part of MBMW, undoubtedly by far the largest part, 
which does not fall under Group B—and (2) ‘other Group A’. The 
latter category of course comprises the fuel, power, raw materials, 
and semi-manufactures which provide the production ‘base’ both for 
MBMW and for a portion of Group B. Table IV pulls together the 
information available to me on the fulfilment of five-year plan output 
targets by commodity within the sub-group ‘other Group A’. Since 
the commodities listed probably account for the bulk of the index 
weight of this sub-group,’ a tentative conclusion as to the fulfilment 
of the plan for “other Group A’ may perhaps be drawn from the Table. 
It seems quite unlikely that, on the aggregate, the plan for this sub- 
group was overfulfilled to the same extent (about 69) as the claimed 
overfulfilment for Group A as a whole. Indeed, the commodity data 
in Table IV permit one to raise the question whether the output plan 
for “other Group A’ was even met at all. 


TABLE IV 


Fulfilment of Producers’ Goods (Group A) Targets in the Fifth FYP 
(Excluding Machine-building and Metal-working) 


1955 output as percent —_ Percentage fulfilment, 
of 1950 output (2) : (1) 100 


FYP 
Target Actual 


(1) (2) (3) 
Polished glass 400 $70> 
Peat 127 141.7 112 
Aluminium 260 280 
Coal, including lignite 143 149.8 
Slate 260 272.5 
Calcined soda 184 191.8 
Electric power 180 186.5 
Soft roofing materials 170 175.9 
Rolled steel 164 168.9 
Steel 162 165.9 
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TaBLe IV—Continued 


1955 output as per cent Percentage fulfilment, 


of 1950 output (2) : (1)x< 100 
FYP 
Target Actual 

(1) (2) (3) 
Petroleum 185 186.8 IOI 
Cement 220 220.6 100 
Shale 230 230 100 
Pig iron 176 173.4 99 
Caustic soda 179 173-5 97 
Lumber 150? 141.4 94 
Mineral fertilizers 188 175.3 93 
Gas 180 167.6 93 
Rubber, synthetic 182 168 92 
Brick, structural 230 205.9 90 
Nickel 153 137 90 
Coal beneficiation 270° 230 85 
Lead 270 230 85 
Commercial timber 156 128¢ 82 
Copper, refined 190 153 81 
Zinc 250 200 80 






Sources: Column (1)—Direktivy, except as noted; column (2)—N.Kh., pp. 55ff. and Pravda, 
April 25, 1956, except as noted. 

a. Saburov, Doklad o Direktivakh XIX syezda partii po piatomu piatiletnemu planu razvitia 
SSSR na 1951-1955 gody, Moscow 1953, p. 13. 
b. Stroitelniye materialy, no. 2 1956, p. 2. 
c. Pravda, April 25 1956. 


Proceeding to the MBMW category: Table V pulls together the 
available data on plan fulfilment by individual commodities, again 
arrayed in descending order. The degree of overfulfilment for the 
category as a whole, 10.5%,1° is indicated in its place in the array. 
A quick glance at the Table is enough to reveal that it is not entirely 
satisfactory. Thus, military items (many of which probably enter the 
MBMW category) are, for obvious reasons, entirely omitted from the 
Table. And the sample of civilian machinery comprised in the Table, 
though far from negligible, contains some important lacunae. For 
instance, railway equipment, metal-cutting machine tools (other than 
precision or large), or mining, construction, agricultural (other than 
tractors), and hoisting machinery are not included. There are other 
weaknesses; for example, tractors and motor vehicles are expressed in 
terms of physical units. At least with regard to tractors this fact probably 
tends to overstate the degree of plan fulfilment, thanks to the shift 
toward smaller tractors since 1953. 
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TABLE V 


Fulfilment of Targets in Machine-building and Metal-working in the Fifth FYP 


1955 output as per cent 


FY; 
Target 
| (1 
Sewing machines, household 230 
Bicycles 3307 
Clocks and watches, all types 220 
Tractors> 119 
Control devices 270 


Machine-building and metal 
working 

of which: 
machine-building only 


Precision machine tools 
Motor vehicles 
of which: trucks 
passenger cars 
Ships and tankers, sea-going 290 
Steam boilers 
Metal-cutting machine tools, 
large 260 
Equipment for iron and steel 


industry 185 


Equipment for rolling mills ( 
Equipment for chemical 
industry 330 
Turbines, steam and gas 2304 
Passenger ships, river 260 
Presses and forging machines, 
heavy 800 
Fishing vessels 380 
Turbines, hydraulic 780 
Equipment for oil industry 350 


200) 


of 1950 output 
P 


Actual 
(2) 
320.9 
444.1 
259.2 
140.0 
300 


221 


(243) 


210 
122.7 
(111.8) 
(167.9) 

290 
2§7.2¢ 


230.4 


154.8 
(164) 


263.4 
170.9 
187 


560 
260 
473-7 
100.8 


Percentage fulfilment 
(2) : (1) 100 


70 
68 
61 
29 


Sources: Column (1)—Direktivy, except as noted; column (2)—N.Kh., pp. $5 ff. and Pravda, 


April 25 1956, except as noted. 
a. Mikoyan, op. cit., p. 16. 


b. Physical unit basis; ‘actual’ figure includes output of garden tractors in the base year. Exclud- 
ing these the ‘actual’ figure becomes 150.2, and the fulfilment—128; the target figure is unclear 
in this regard. However, on a horse-power basis the increase in ‘actual’ output is smaller—about 
one-third; the target on this basis is not available. 

c. Measured in m? until 1954, in hourly steam capacity since then; spliced at 1954. The plan 
figure is presumably in the old units, m?. Degree of plan fulfilment is possibly exaggerated 


because of this change. 


d, The plan speaks of ‘steam-turbines’; may be non-comparable with the ‘actual’ figure. 


Yet it is curious that the sample, such as it is, points to a considerably 
lower degree of plan fulfilment on the average than the 10% over- 
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fulfilment claimed for the MBMW category as a whole. Indeed, on 
the face of it the sample suggests underfulfilment, and I see no cogent 
reason a priori why it should be biased in this respect, at least for civilian 
items. One is led to surmise that if the whole MBMW category was in 
fact overfulfilled, this was due primarily to its military component. 
The substantial overfulfilment of the target for aluminium (Table IV) 
tends to lend some support to this guess insofar as aircraft production is 
concerned. 

One may further ask whether the modest overfulfilment of the 
targets in ferrous metallurgy and the considerable failure to meet them 
in regard to non-ferrous metals (except aluminium) is compatible 
with surpassing the MBMW plan by 10%? Might it mean that the 
planners did not fully foresee the improvements in input-output 
relations that took place in the MBMW industry during the fifth 
five-year plan? But the Soviet press does not seem to claim great 
successes on this front. 

Within MBMW, the output of machine-building alone is said to 
have increased by 143% over the quinquennium (Table V). As we have 
seen, some of the products of this industry are consumers’ goods. But 
these have probably a relatively small weight within machine-building, 
and besides their output is not likely to have risen much more than 
that claimed for machine-building as a whole." It is therefore probable 
that the corresponding index for the remainder of machine-building, 
comprising investment goods and military goods, rose by a similar 
percentage. At the same time it can be computed from N.Kh. (pp. 159 
and 160) that the value of equipment and tools going into state invest- 
ment rose from 30.9 billion rubles in 1950 to 46.5 rubles in 1955, 
that is, by just 50%. The contrast between this relative increase and 
the nearly 2.5-fold growth in the index of machine-building output 
is quite striking. Had investment outlay on equipment and tools 
increased in the same proportion as the index of machine-building, it 
would have reached the amount of 75 billion rubles in 1955, or almost 
30 billion rubles more than the actual outlay. Does it mean that the 
output of military goods (at least as they enter the index) increased 
considerably more than 2.5-fold between 1950 and 1955?13 

I return to my original question: was the industrial portion of the 
fifth five-year plan substantially overfulfilled as has been claimed, 
whether by 9% (as the official figures imply) or even by 6% (as my 
adjustment of the original target suggests)? I have indicated some 
doubt of it in regard to Group B and in regard to civilian machinery. 
Perhaps these doubts could be dispelled by more ample information 
on the targeted and actual increases in output by individual com- 
modities. As to Grouv A asa whole, and machine-building in particular, 
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I have raised the question of the overfulfilment being largely due to 
developments in the munitions industry. Finally, certain methodo- 
logical questions also come to mind. Is it possible that new products, 
in both Groups A and B, were ‘priced into’ the index at particularly 
favourable prices, as happened in the earlier stages of Soviet industriali- 
zation? Might there have been definitional shifts for which the indices 
have not been corrected? 


GREGORY GROSSMAN 


University of California 


1 This Note was prepared while the author had the benefit of a temporary Research Fellow- 
ship at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University. The assistance of the Center, as well 
as helpful comments by Professors Abram Bergson and David Granick and Dr. Eugene Zaleski, 
are gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Pravda, 1$th February, 1956. 

3 According to Hodgman’s index, too, the 1940 level of industrial output was re-attained by 
1948. (Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production, 1928-1951, Cambridge (Mass.), 1954, 

. 84.) 
* Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR; Statistichesky sbornik, Moscow 1956, p. 52; hereafter cited as 
N.Kh. 

5 The target indices for Groups A and B were not given in the original ‘Directives’, though 
the corresponding annual rates (column (3)) were. 

6 Are the published targets for the sixth five-year plan similarly understated? They are, 1960 
as per cent of 1955; all industry—165, Group A—170, Group B—16o. At first glance the all- 
industry target does seem low in relation to the other two since the implicit weight of Group A 
is surprisingly only equal to that of Group B. But this may be due to rounding alone. However, 
there is another problem to be considered with regard to these targets. As we know, the sixth 
five-year plan is to witness a substantial increase in the degree of vertical ‘specialization’ between 
plants, i.e., a transfer of the production of parts and other semi-finished items from factories 
producing the end-product to specialized plants. The Soviet index of industrial output being 
a gross one, this fact alone would tend to accelerate the rise of the indices for Group A and for 
industry as a whole. Was this foreseen by the drafters of these targets; and if so, how large is 
the upward bias incorporated in these figures? And if it was not, to what extent will ‘over- 
fulfilment’ be facilitated by such greater specialization as may be achieved? 

7 However, the most impressive figure, that for radio and TV sets, is doubtful. It pertains to 
radio receivers and TV sets apparently simply added together on a one-for-one basis. The failure 
to state the actual output of TV sets separately—the target was stated separately (Mikoyan, 
op. cit., p. 16)—may mean a less favourable product-mix than planned. 

It must be noted that all but one of the original targets in the upper part of the Table are taken 
from Mikoyan’s speech, delivered in October 1953 in conriection with the launching of the 
‘New Course’, where they are compared unfavourably with the higher revised targets. Hence, 
these original targets may contain an element of downward bias, with corresponding exaggera- 
tion of the degree of fulfilment. In the few cases where Mikoyan’s original targets can be checked 
against the ‘Directives on the fifth five-year plan’, they are the same (except for rounding) 
with one conspicuous exception. In the case of furniture the ‘Directives’ specify a 3-fold increase; 
Mikoyan—a 2.2-fold increase. 

®The following are the degrees of fulfilment of the revised 1955 targets for these ‘new’ 
durable goods; refrigerators—46%, washing machines—29%, cameras—102%, motorcycles— 
109%, phonographs—75%. 

* Not listed in Table IV for lack of data but falling within the same sub-group are, inter alia, 
the following important commodities: all ores (which, however, are presumably highly corre- 
lated with the respective metals), tin, gold and other precious metals, uranium and other fissionable 
materials and their products, diamonds, most chemicals, window glass, sand and gravel, various 
semi-finished metals. 

° Strictly speaking, this should be ‘approximately 10.5%’, as the plan specified only an ‘approxi- 
mate’ twofold increase. 

"Consider that the production of passenger automobiles, probably the most important 
consumers’ goods in this category (if such it be), increased in physical units by 68%. 
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12 These values are at prices of July 1 1955, and not at the 1952 prices which form the weights 
n the index of industrial output, However, it is doubtful that the disparity in weights would 
have much influence on the percentage increases. State investment of course accounts for nearly 
all of the outlay on equipment and tools in the economy. 

13 There are other factors to be considered here as well, of course; particularly, changes in 
stocks at machine-building enterprises, time lags, and the net foreign trade balance in machinery. 
However, I would adjudge these factors to be of secondary significance in the picture. 





RATIONAL PRICES AND MARGINAL COSTS 
IN SOVIET-TYPE ECONOMIES?! 


In an article published in Soviet Studies? in October 1955 Peter Wiles 
criticized ‘adjusted ruble costs’, a system of prices developed by 
Professor Bergson and his collaborators to compute national income 
and to weight production indexes in the Soviet Union.? In theory, 
these prices are derived, on the supply side, from the ecomomy’s 
marginal rates of transformation (the ‘scarcity relations’ and the ‘pro- 
duction possibilities schedule’) and, on the demand side, from the 
marginal rates of substitution of the planners (the ‘planners’ prefer- 
ences.’) In practice, they are computed essentially as current Soviet 
prices minus turnover taxes plus subsidies and are in effect equal to 
average costs within an industry, as reckoned by Soviet accounting 
methods. 

The first part of this note briefly considers some of Mr. Wiles’ 
strictures and his suggested remedies, without pretending to novelty 
or to exhaustiveness.* We argue that adjusted ruble costs are satisfactory 
for pricing goods produced in constant returns industries, although 
inexact where increasing marginal costs prevail. In the second part we 
seck to show that increasing costs are a built-in feature of produc- 
tion in Soviet-type economies. Finally, we outline a method for 
approximating long-run marginal costs in practice. 

According to Mr. Wiles, production indexes in the Soviet economy 
should not be constructed with price-weights equal to adjusted ruble 
costs because (1) these costs reflect irrational outputs and (2) they make 
insufficient allowance for rents, return on capital, and generally for 
the relative scarcities of goods. Mr. Wiles defines rational prices as 
prices ‘that correctly reflect the relative scarcities or social utilities of the 
various goods and services, resulting from the relative quantities in 
which they are actually produced’. He does not make explicit what 
these ‘social utilities’ are, but it would seem that they correspond to 
the relative marginal utilities of the consumers buying on the free 
market. 

If we understand correctly, these relative marginal utilities are 
reflected in Soviet retail prices or in the price structure of a market 
economy at a level of development and with an industrial structure 
similar to the Soviet Union’s.* 

We first examine the possibility of replacing adjusted rubles by a 
system based on Soviet retail prices; further on, we shall return to the 
proposal that prices may be borrowed from a similar market economy. 


Cc 
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(1).In Soviet-type economies, resources are allocated according to the 
preferences of the planners, not of the consumers. The planners deter- 
mine the volume of consumer goods to be sold on the market. Roughly 
speaking, the prices of these given supplies are allowed to seek their 
equilibrium level, in accord with market demand, the turnover tax 
absorbing the difference between retail and cost. Any change in govern- 
ment stockpiles, in foreign trade plans, or in the production of light 
industry will require a new set of retail prices. Retail prices are then 
shaped in part by what Mr. Wiles might call ‘irrational decisions’, and 
are in large measure themselves irrational. 

(2) How are the prices of producers’ goods going to be derived from 
retail prices? This requires a rate of interest, which cannot be com- 
puted from the marginal productivity of capital in the Soviet economy 
because capital is irrationally allocated. On the other hand, lacking a 
market for bonds or securities, the time preference of consumers in a 
Soviet-type economy cannot be gauged, and an arbitrary element 
creeps into the calculation of producers’ goods prices. 

Granted a plausible rate of interest, it is doubtful whether we have 
sufficient knowledge of the economy to trace discounted marginal 
productivities all the way back to coal and steel. 

(3) Assuming that a complete set of prices might be derived from 
the market, national income and production indexes would presumably 
be calculated with these prices as value weights. The result would 
contribute something to our knowledge of Soviet-type economics, 
chiefly from the point of view of their success or failure in satisfying 
the needs of consumers. But if we seek to measure the economy's 
ability to wage war, or the strain on resources imposed by a given 
investment programme, or even the possibilities of future expansion 
along former lines, national income at adjusted ruble cost would prove 
more practical. Because adjusted ruble prices reflect planners’ prefer- 
ences, the allocation of national income by sectors using these prices 
represents grosso modo a uniform distribution of efforts, where the value 
(to the planners) of the last billion rubles allotted to defence is worth 
about as much as the last billion in consumer goods production or in 
agriculture. Considering national income at discounted retail prices, we 
shall find the contribution of the defence sector or of heavy industry 
worth less than at adjusted ruble prices, worth so little in fact that a 
comparison with efforts—the labour and investments allotted to these 
sectors—will reveal a great gap, suggesting a flagrant misallocation of 
resources. While such a conclusion is of some significance, it may tend 
to obscure the achievements of the planners in carrying out their 
schemes, the type of development they favour. Each economist may 
judge for himself which approach yields the more significant results. 
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(4) A practical limitation to the use of discounted retail prices for 
producers’ goods is that no current statistics expressed in rubles or 
zlotys from Soviet economy can be related to national income at 
discounted market prices without first recasting values in terms of 
market prices. When we read that so many rubles will be invested in 
the national economy this year, we can at once compare this sum to 
a rough estimate of current national income and have some insight 
into this year’s investment effort. The figure has little meaning in 
Mr. Wiles’ scheme, until it has been discovered exactly what investments 
these rubles will finance, for the ratio of discounted ruble prices to 
current Soviet prices for producers’ goods will be greater in textile 
machinery, for instance, than in hydraulic presses to manufacture tanks. 

(5) Finally, supposing that we were to calculate prices that correctly 
reflect ‘social utilities’, not from market prices, but from the interplay 
of rational outputs and consumers’ demand, it is not obvious where we 
should find the requisite knowledge of the economy’s supply and 
demand schedules. This task would require a complete recasting of 
resources on paper, a task which cannot be envisaged at present. 

For these reasons, if for no others, it seems inconvenient to use the 
final consumer as the arbiter of final values in Soviet-type economies : 
The practical recourse is to prices derived from planners’ preferences 
as evidenced in the plans and in the planning board’s allocation of 
resources. 

Mr. Wiles, in his reply to Professor Hodgman’s critique of his 
original article, argues that these prices are arbitrary, since ‘any and 
all schemes of final priorities for final outputs would be rational on 
this principle’.© This criticism is not very damaging: after all, demand 
analysis was not designed to discover contradictions in consumers’ 
(or planners’) behaviour. But a programme or a set of targets must be 
established before any intelligent statements can be made about mini- 
mizing costs, each set of targets having a different cost-minimizing 
solution. Scales of preferences must also be known or inferred, before 
we can predict how consumers will react to changes in prices and 
incomes and, in congruous fashion, how planners adjust their targets 
to new resource scarcities (assuming that both consumers and planners 
behave consistently). Granted that each and every scheme is rational, 
all schemes are not rational at once, and we do need one consistent 
scheme. 

Mr. Wiles is also inexact in his claim that consistency cannot be 
tested or criticized.” Suppose, for example, that the planners decide to 
close down mines whose average production costs are greater than 
1000 rubles per ton. A certain mine has average costs of 700 rubles per 
ton but exploits a seam costing 1200 rubles per ton, or through 
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Sunday work and overtime forces costs up to 1300 rubles for marginal 
production above a certain target. This behaviour is inconsistent,’ not 
because the plan for the industry could be filled more easily by shifting 
tasks from one mine to the other (cost minimization), but because the 
value of the marginal product (to the planners) of the expensive 
seam or of the overtime output is not worth the costs incurred; 
alternatively, it may turn out that the closed mine should be reacti- 
vated if it would contribute more toward the planners’ goals than by 
employing resources elsewhere. Irrationality in the sense of behaviour 
inconsistent with implicit preferences also occurs sometimes as a result 
of errors in the distribution of materials to socialized industry. In 
Poland, for example, each group of products is rationed out by a Distri- 
bution Central with its own set of priority criteria. When unplanned 
shortages of raw materials upset the material balances, each Ministry 
(and within each Ministry, each Central Board) strives to get a quota 
as close as possible to its original share, but, as a rule, the priority 
industries such as metallurgy and metal-working suffer less from these 
cuts than the textile and small-scale consumer industries. The rationing 
policy of each Central is by and large independent, and the cumulative 
cuts in the final output of consumer goods may be deeper than the 
planners at the top would have liked. They might have preferred to 
sacrifice a little heavy industry to alleviate these unplanned shortages in 
consumers’ goods,’ if they could have foreseen the full consequences of 
the unco-ordinated decisions of the Centrals. These regrets might be 
expressed in a sudden move to release foreign currency for imports 
of oranges, drugs, and cotton at the expense of material imports for 
those very industries which had profited from generous allotments 
during the preceding period. This new policy would be evidence of 
past errors and inconsistency rather than of a change in the planners’ 
priority scale. 

It must be granted that, in practice, criticism of targets and of 
resource allocation is hemmed in by great statistical and analytical 
difficulties. Supposing that most sectors of the economy overshoot 
their planned targets. If industry A overfulfilled its plan far more than 
B, is this because an extra ton of A was worth more than an extra 
ton of B, or because too much coal or steel had been rationed to A 
compared to B?!° | 

The theoretical possibility of criticizing not only the means to 
achieve given ends but also the inconsistencies in these ends is of little 
help when it comes to choosing producers’ prices. It must be assumed 
that the final planned targets in any given year roughly correspond to 
the interplay between planners’ preferences and relative scarcities, 
otherwise we shall have to recast resources on paper and speculate on 
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what prices might be under different supply and demand conditions. 
This is no more possible than to calculate consumers’ prices for Mr. 
Wiles’ ‘rational output’ of consumers’ goods. 

The assumption that all targets are generally consistent with each 
other has wide ramifications. The production of potatoes in the sub- 
arctic zone or of wheat in the desert may be ‘irrational’, because there 
may be cheaper ways of producing the same final targets of X tons 
of potatoes and Y tons of wheat in the whole Soviet Union. But it 
follows from the assumption above that a ton of sub-arctic potatoes is 
worth more than a ton of Moscow spuds. There may be strategic 
considerations for settling people in inclement regions that we cannot 
pass economic judgement on. Rationality judgements about produc- 
tion decisions can only be made for the same market. 

The ideal prices we should like to use if they were actually in force 
in the Soviet economy would influence producers’ and consumers’ 
decisions in the ‘right direction’, facilitating the fulfilment of the 
given targets with the minimum cost. They would then be equal to 
both short-run and long-run marginal cost. Where the industry 
operates at constant returns, they would also equal average cost. 
Professor Bergson assumes constant returns to scale in the economy as a 
whole and therefore equates his adjusted ruble cost to the average 
cost of firms in the industry by deducting turnover taxes and adding 
subsidies. 


Average costs measured by Soviet accounting methods include a 
modest allowance for depreciation—usually based on an inadequate 
valuation of capital—but no pure rents. 

Where persistent disparities in costs between plants or mines exist 
in a given industry, adjusted ruble cost falls short of marginal cost 
and underestimates this industry’s contribution to national income. 

We first seek to show a priori that such disparities are likely to be 
of greater significance in Soviet-type economies than in capital-rich 
economies like the United States or than in economies with the same 
resource endowment but maturing at a slower pace. We then present 
some cost data from Poland to illustrate this thesis. 

If the economy is operating on its production possibilities schedule 
and if costs are a faithful record of opportunities foregone, there will 
be no long-run disparities in costs among firms in an industry, unless 
that industry is operating under decreasing returns. Some modern 
plants may operate at far lower variable costs, but this advantage will 
be offset by their higher fixed costs. On the other hand, because Soviet 
accounting practice places too low a value on capital goods and therefore 
makes insufficient allowance for depreciation (while obsolescence 
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is not charged at all), costs will diverge. The longer the life of the 
equipment and the faster the rate of technical change, the wider the 
dispersion of costs around the average will be. The policy with respect 
to the withdrawal of inefficient plant or machinery will determine to a 
large extent the range of costs. The argument applies a fortiori for 
decreasing returns industries like coal mining where depletion allow- 
ances are inexistent, and great natural differences exist among mines 
that cannot be wiped out by investments. Here of course the difference 
between adjusted ruble cost and long run marginal cost would be 
flagrant, even if the tendency did not prevail of working mines or 
seams which would be left unexploited in a market economy. 

The decision to withdraw old equipment from production in a 
market economy will be taken by an entrepreneur once the variable 
costs plus the cost of repairs and maintenance of the old equipment 
are greater than the fixed and variable costs of using new investment 
goods. 

The economic life of capital goods is then a function of riew invest- 
ment costs and, more generally, of the relative scarcity of labour and 
of capital goods. If labour is cheap, it may pay to repair machines or 
keep them operating at a low factor productivity rather than replace 
them. For this reason, even if we assume that the Soviet economy 
were run on market principles, the life of its capital assets would be 
longer’? and the exploitation of its mineral resources would be more 
intensive than in a more capital-rich country like the United States. 

A high rate of growth, realized in part through a constant strain on 
most resources, has characterized Soviet-type economies to the present 
time. Investment and defence needs are given priority upon the con- 
sumer goods sector until this sector is left with only the politically 
essential minimum. At this point, every ruble of investment, competing 
with defence requirements and essential consumer needs, is very 
costly. Its value is high because great progress in adapting foreign 
techniques and developing new ones at home (together with the 
external economies of an industrialization programme) keep up the 
marginal efficiency of capital. The same arguments apply to raw 
materials like coal: Once the buffer of reducible consumer needs hasbeen 
exhausted, every ton has valuable competitive uses and must be care- 
fully economized. Perhaps the least valuable resource is then manpower 
which can be attracted from the farm, where labour productivity is 
low, with little cost in terms of the overall supply of consumer goods, 
especially if housing development can be neglected for a period of 
time. Thus, until the stock of capital has greatly increased as a result 
of this forced industrialization,!? producers’ goods may be scarcer than 
labour, relative to an economy with the same resource endowment 
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which was developing at a slower pace and without extraordinary 
pressure on resources. 

By scarcer we mean that less capital will be substituted for labour 
on the margin in the Soviet than in a similar market economy. 
How is this to be reconciled with the great capital-intensive projects, 
the steel mills and the dams, which typify development along Soviet 
lines? These investments are intra-marginal. For the marginal invest- 
ments we must look for rural or provincial construction, warehouses, 
coal-sorting equipment, retail stores, investments which, in the Soviet 
list of priorities, deserve only the left-overs of budget funds for the 
national economy. Among the marginal investments are also those 
which started us on this digression: the worn-out or obsolete machi- 
nery that must be replaced, the high cost mines that must be closed, 
and the old buildings that must be torn down and built anew. 

These arguments tend to justify a conservative policy on obsoles- 
cence in Soviet-type economies, at least in the first stages of indus- 
trialization.!* There may also be irrational decisions or frictional 
factors that lengthen the life of equipment beyond its theoretical 
economic span. The planners may not be fully aware of the alternative 
employment possibilities of labour and raw materials if high cost mines 
or plants were closed down or scrapped. It might be possible without 
raising investments to reshuffle workers among the more efficient 
production units.1> However, if miners are going to be withdrawn 
from coal mining, the state must incur the expenses of retraining and 
tehousing them. Moreover, at least in the short run, there may be 
sharply decreasing marginal rates of substitution between planned 
targets: Sacrificing the output plan for coal will not be compensated 
by overfulfilling the output plan for coke, since a raw material bottle- 
neck will arise. 

To resume our argument so far, the great pressure on natural 
resources, the shortage of capital and the abundance of labour all point 
in the direction of great disparities in factor productivities and steeply 
inclined industrial supply curves, whether in the short or in the long 
run. A recent comment in the United Nations Economic Survey for Europe 
in 1955 generally confirms our theoretical expectations: “In the Soviet 
Union . . . the dispersion of individual factories’ productivities about 
the average has become steadily wider, particularly in the fast-growing 
heavy industries’.!© This is attributed to the slow scrapping policy, in 
turn justified by the comparative abundance of labour with respect to 
capital which makes it ‘a social waste to scrap equipment before it is 
completely worn out’.17 

Three recent articles in Stal on the obsolescent Ural steel mills 
reveal the extent of differences in costs and productivities in Soviet 
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metallurgy. The cost of manufacturing pig iron in the Ural plants, is 
three to four times that of modern mills in the USSR.18 Labour costs 
per ton of rolled products were seven times higher in the Ufalei mills 
than in Zaporozhstal.!? Even more significant for the relation of 
average to marginal costs is the fact that labour productivity in 1955 in 
the Glavuralmet as a whole was 2.5 times lower than the all-Union 
average in blast furnace work, 1.7 times in open hearth steel and 2.5 
times in rolled products.2? Myrtsymov and Nekrasov questioned 
whether it was rational to keep some of the older equipment in opera- 
tion and suggested increasing the output of the more efficient plants 
at the expense of the old. Polish experts in metallurgy and mining 
with some knowledge of Soviet conditions also stressed the great 
differences in costs not only among but within trusts or basins. One 
authority privately attributed some of the cost extremes in steel making 
to an ‘unbusiness-like approach’ to decisions on withdrawing obsolete 
equipment. 

In Poland, most heavy industry is concentrated in one location, the 
Silesian basin, and the high costs of producers from which the ratios 
of Table I have been computed cannot be ascribed to the need to save 
transportation, to regional sufficiency, or proximity to consuming 
centres. 


RATIONAL PRICE AND MARGINAL COSTS 


TABLE I 


Ratio of Highest to Average Cost in Polish Industry and Index of Production 


Ratio Production Index 
First Half of (1949 = 100) 
1956 1955 
Iron ore (a) 2.0 271 
Lignite (b) 4.7 130 
Steam-raising coals 1.9 127 
All bituminous coals 2.7 128 
Coke 1.08 174 
Pig iron 1.12 224 
Open-hearth steel—raw 1.16 190 
Rolled steel products 1.25 190 
Sulphuric acid 1.39 163 
Superphosphates (17% P2Os) 1.24 138 
Cement (c) 1.47 163 


(a) Ratio of the average cost of Holy Cross mines to the average cost of Czesto- 
chowa mines for approximately the same iron content. 

(b) Ratio of the cost of the four highest cost mines to the average. 

(c) First nine months of 1955. 

Sources: Ratios: Cement, Gospodarka planowa, no. 4, 1956, p. 42; all others, unpub- 
lished data and estimates from official sources. 

Indexes: Giwny Urzad Statystyczny Polskie} Rzeczypospolite} Ludowej, Rocznik 
Statystyczny 1956, pp. 88—93. 
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The table shows that lignite and coal,” extracted under a variety 
of geological conditions and affected by decreasing returns, grew more 
slowly than steel, sulphuric acid or cement.?? The increase shown for 
iron ore is misleading, for there has been a decline in the quality of the 
ore worked during the six-year plan, and an index of the value of ore 
sold would show a far more modest increase.?? An index of gross 
output weighted with the average costs of the products listed in 
the table comes to 163.3 for the period 1949 to 1955. Weighted with 
the ‘highest costs’ in each industry, the index drops to 157.5. The greater 
the share of raw materials in total value, the more divergent the two 
indexes would be. For this reason also, an index of net output or 
national income, which magnifies the share of labour-intensive raw 
materials, might be more strongly dampened by the use of ‘highest 
cost’ weights. 

To what extent are these approximations to marginal cost valid? 
In the case of coal, the highest cost mine (210 zlotys per ton of steam- 
raising coal) understates the true marginal cost by a wide margin, 
inasmuch as Poland exports this coal for about 20 dollars a ton and the 
minimum domestic value of imports of producers’ goods that can be 
bought with this dollar earning per ton is 400 to 500 zlotys.2* On the 
other hand, the marginal cost of some manufactured products and 
even of raw materials like iron ore may be exaggerated, because the 
most inefficient plants or mines should perhaps be withdrawn from 
production or their output curtailed, since there is little or no export 
demand to justify high cost output if this marginal output is irrational 
for the domestic market.” Iron ore may be purchased at a lower cost 
in terms of domestic resources exported than is required to extract the 
low grade ore in the Holy Cross mines. Still, the argument for retaining 
high cost mines runs on autarchic-military considerations, and domestic 
ore may be treated as a different product from foreign ore. This is 
ground for weighting Polish production with these marginal costs. 
Where some doubt exists as to whether the inefficient plant or mine 
should be included in the output plans, amortization and other fixed 
charges should be subtracted from its costs. This would only slightly 
reduce the range of costs in steel manufacturing where such charges 
are only a fraction of costs in the older plants. 

These rough estimates of long run marginal cost prices would 
include most of the rents accumulated within the industry. Our method 
might then meet Mr. Wiles’ second principal objection to adjusted 
tuble costs, i.e. that these costs make insufficient allowance for both 
pure rents and quasi-rents. The exception would be for products with 
a strong export demand like coal, but at least the method proposed 
would be a step in the right direction. Where the turnover tax is 
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applied to producers’ goods like petroleum products and natural gas, 
this tax absorbs scarcity rents. Professor Bergson subtracts the turnover 
tax for all products to arrive at his adjusted ruble costs, even where the 
tax fulfils a rationing or at least a guiding function to state consumers. 
This method suffers from the disadvantage that costs shorn of rents 
cannot reflect relative scarcity. 

The practical difficulties of finding enough Soviet data to make 
any estimates of marginal costs will be only too obvious to the reader. 
These difficulties are smaller for Poland at the present time but still 
appreciable. The method suggested is perhaps impractical at this stage, 
but this should not deter our efforts to improve the adjusted ruble 
standard. The requisite figures may eventually be made public and we 
should be ready to utilize them in the theoretically most adequate 
manner. 


Joun M. Montias 


New York 


1 Tam indebted to Professor Abram Bergson and Dr. Alexander Erlich for criticizing previous 
drafts of this note and.for their many helpful suggestions. The unpublished information on 
Polish costs was obtained on a trip to Poland in the autumn of 1956 on a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

2 Peter Wiles, ‘Are Adjusted Rubles Rational?’ Soviet Studies, October 1955, vol. VII, pp. 143— 
1$7. 
3 Abram Bergson, Soviet National Income and Product in 1937 (1953). 

* Criticism of Mr. Wiles’ controversial article by Mrs. Robinson and Professors Hodgman and 
Granick has already appeared in Soviet Studies. The emphasis of the present note differs from these 
earlier comments. I briefly discuss, however, Mr. Wiles’ reply to ‘all and sundry’ in the issue of 
Dctober 1956. 

> Wiles, op. cit. pp. 1§4—155. 

6 Peter Wiles, ‘A Rejoinder to All and Sundry’, Soviet Studies, October 1956, p. 134. 

7 Mr. Wiles refers to inconsistency only in the sense of failing to allocate resources so as to 
reach planned goals. Planners’ targets are then consistent as long as costs are minimized. 

8 This example assumes that all fixed and variable costs are correctly measured and comparable 
for the closed and operating mines and that both mines produce the same grade of coal. 

° There may be, in other words, sharply increasing marginal rates of substitution in the planners’ 
indifference map: between producers’ and consumers’ goods as the supply of the latter falls 
below a politically critical point. 

10 The plans for A may also have been set low on purpose so that managers in this industry 
might be given a covert rise in wages through the high bonuses from unplanned output. For a 
number of years the managers of one key industry in Poland were given a premium in salaries 
by this device. 

11 Professor Bergson (op. cit. p. §2, note 15) suggests, as an alternative, that ‘attention might 
be focused on an Adjusted Factor Cost, which would approximate more nearly the short run 
variant’. But he argues that the data do not permit ‘a calculation of “short run” profits to capital’. 
The rents considered in this note are believed of wider import than the profits mentioned by 
Professor Bergson. It will be clear that these profits are not short run accruals to the firm, but 
persistent rents both in decreasing returns industries like coal mining and also in all industries 
where wide and permanent differences in unit costs between firms producing the same goods 
are observed. 

12 However, highly intensive use of machines, which may be economic where capital is 
scarce, requires their more frequent replacement. This factor will tend to reduce cost dispersion. 

13 This reversal will eventually occur if each year’s increment to the capital stock is an appreci- 
able fraction of this stock, as it tends to be in a very poor country undergoing forced indus- 
trialization. But it is a characteristic of Soviet-type development programmes that the planners 
never run short of capital-intensive projects. They operate as if the demand for capital goods 
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= (their marginal productivity schedule) was expected to rise at least as fast as their supply for any 
er foreseeable future. 

1# Soviet policy on obsolescence is apparently being revised (cf. P. Pavlov, “Tekhnichesky 
ne progress i moralny iznos mashin pri sotsializme’ Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 2, 1956, p. 14). This 
“s change may partly be due to the increasing relative scarcity of labour with respect to capital, 

7 which may result in turn from the gradual exhaustion of the surplus labour pool, possibly from 
ts the rise in living standards (which makes it less costly in human and political terms to finance 
investments), and from a decline in the marginal efficiency of capital. 

15 Recently several million zlotys were saved in the Polish economy by switching the production 
ce of copper wire from firms, where, as a result of obsolete techniques, production costs were 
r. six times higher than in specialized plants, to more efficient firms with underutilized capacity. 
I But this is not a common occurence and there are said to be great unexplored reserves in cost 

savings in this direction. Often, the contrary process occurs: Production tasks are transferred 
€, from low to high cost plants. Henryk Fiszel, Koszty wlasne i ceny produkcji przemyslowej, Warsaw 
1955, p- 27. 
le 16 — Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, Geneva 1956, p. 220. 
| 17 Ibid. 
ae 18 G. V. Vitin, ‘Puti razvitia starykh uralskikh zavodov’ Stal, no. 2, 1956, p. 162. 
te 19 A. F. Myrtsymov and I. A. Nekrasov, ‘K voprosu o putiakh razvitia starykh uralskikh 


zavodov’ Stal, no. 7, 1956, p. 632. 
20D. D. Budrakov, M. I. Panfilov, I. P. Medvedev, D. P. Strugovshchikov, A. M. Nikolaev, 
AS and K. V. Krasnov, ‘O putiakh razvitia starykh uralskikh zavodov’ Stal, no. 9, 1956, pp. 818- 
819. The relatively low cost of transportation in the delivered price of steel permits rough 
comparisons on an inter-regional basis. There are also wide differences between the unit costs 
of plants in the Urals alone. 

21 It is significant that the spread between the highest and the lowest cost of bituminous coals 
= fanned out from about 2.75 in 1948 to 3.6 in 1953 and to over 4 in 1956 (calculations based on 
rd official data). 

22 All costs used in calculating the ratios in the table include delivery to the railroad siding of 
buyer plants. Since freight is a higher percentage of the costs of coal and iron ore than of manu- 
factured products, comparing the ratios in costs ex-pit and ex-factory would bring out clearer 
differences between the two groups. 


aA 23 Some of the ores mined at present are so poor and expensive to process (30—40% sand), 
as that they are assigned a nominal price of one zloty per ton. 
ae 24 One project bureau uses a price of over 400 zlotys per ton of coal for its investment calcu- 


lations. The assumption behind this computation of marginal cost is that the relative scarcity 
of coal is determined by both its foreign and domestic demand. 

25 High-cost output is irrational if the output plans could be reached by reshuffling production 
among plants or if the planners decided it was more profitable to scale down the output plans 
for this particular commodity and use the released resources more efficiently elsewhere. 

26 Bergson, op. cit. p. 138. A turnover tax has also been levied lately on a few machinery 
items. Professor Turetsky recently proposed that the turnover tax be used as an instrument for 
setting the prices of producers’ goods in proper relation to each other (S. Turetsky, ‘K voprosu 
ob optovykh tsenakh na sredstva proizvodstva’, Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, February 
10th, 1957, p. 3). 
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HALFWAY HOUSE 


THE PACE OF REFORM 


Tue student, as distinct from the political propagandist, has no interest 
in the application of extraneous standards to the development of the 
Soviet system. From his standpoint, it is not astonishing that the 
Soviet leaders—any set of them—are determined to prevent the fall 
of communist regimes in any part of what has become accepted as the 
Soviet sphere of influence, that they are not prepared to abolish party 
controls of literature just after the experience (in’ Poland as well as in 
Hungary) of literary groupings operating as political opposition 
centres, and that they will not over-emphasise criticism of Stalin at a 
moment when in Poland as well as in Yugoslavia socialism is being 
defined as a ‘third way’ other than capitalism and ‘Stalinism’.! There 
is no point in discussing such truisms in a consideration of the internal 
evolution of the Soviet system: such consideration has to be based 
upon the evaluation of trends appearing in the manifold facets of Soviet 
life. The present study does not claim to involve more than a section of 
the relevant material; it is not even supposed that all the material 
available allows for more than very tentative assessments: it is, however, 
suggested that even the mere attempt at a comprehensive assessment 
promotes the formulation of relevant, and facilitates the elimination 
of irrelevant, questions. 

The process which set in, at the latest, in the spring of 1952 had its 
interruptions and setbacks: such occurred in the first months of 1953 
(the ‘doctors’ plot’) and in the spring and summer of 1954 (mainly 
in the literary field);? a tendency opposing ‘de-Stalinisation’ may 
have made its appearance even on the very eve of the XX party 
Congress.* The strength of these ‘counteracting moves’ diminished 
from one instance to the next. In the first Stalin’s heavy hand was still 
felt, yet the second proved compatible with literary denunciation of 
features of Soviet society which had been attacked during the prece- 
ding drive,> and the very existence of the third counter-move is a 
matter for conjecture. At present, we may note a tendency of repre- 
sentatives of the established machine to oppose further developments 
such as consistent application of democracy within the party organi- 
sations, extension of literary criticism to the point where it is not 
individual shortcomings of the party-controlled literature of the last 
twenty years but the very methods of control that are attacked, and 
denunciation of the ‘authorised version’ of party history established 
during the Stalin period. Yet the very expressions of these reactions of 
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the more conservative elements provide evidence of the extent to 
which they are on the retreat. 

Firstly, they are unable to make their case without recognizing that 
it cannot be upheld without a change in methods. The editorial of 
Partiinaya Zhizn 1956, no. 19 says: 


No one who fails to see the close interconnections existing between democracy 
and discipline understands the organisational principles of Leninism. Democracy 
does not tolerate spontancousness (samotek), following at the tail of events (khvos- 
tizm), submission to any kind of trend, or any weakening of centralisation. It 
demands firm leadership by such methods as correspond to the democratic spirit 


of our party. 


The authors of this statement may interpret democracy merely as 
a preference for methods of conviction rather than of repression. 
However, they know what the alternatives are. The editorial of 
Partiinaya Zhizn 1956, no. 22, says in an argument against academic 
teachers who attempt to avoid awkward questions: ‘If the student 
does not receive [from his teachers] answers to the questions interesting 
him, he will still look for them [elsewhere]’. Komsomolskaya Pravda, 15th 
December, 1956 has a report from Krasnodar about the case of a young 
engineer who was expelled from the Komsomol and lost his job 
because he had defended the rights of his staff against the management 
by somewhat energetic but quite lawful means of protest: in the up- 
shot the workers were paid their due and the engineer, after long 
delays, was re-admitted to the Komsomol by the Provincial Com- 
mittee. Still, they spoke more of his errors in method than about his 
being right in defending the rights of his workers, and changed the 
expulsion into a severe reprimand. At this stage one might expect 
the special correspondent of Komsomolskaya Pravda to announce re- 
elections to the Komsomol District Committee which defended its 
pro-managerial decision to the last, and to have a serious word to say 
about the way in which the Krasnodar Provincial Committee corrects 
obvious mistakes. Yet all that we read in criticism of that committee 
is the following: 


Who profits [from the severe reprimand]? The talkers (boltuni) who will tell all 
around the place: “Look, the man fought for the truth, and he got a severe repri- 
mand’. 


It appears that ‘the talkers’ exercise a useful function in forcing the 
central organ of the Komsomol to recognize obvious realities of 
social life. 

In the ideological field, the results of the preceding drive have been 
more firmly established in that a solid body of opinion, academic and 
other, about standards has come into being. The representatives of the 
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party machine may fight the revision of the established version of 
party history, with more or less justification.® But in doing so they have 
now to use arguments rather than authority and have to drop estab- 
lished myths.’ Surely it is all to the good if, by doing so, they force 
the ‘revisionist’ school of historians, too, to argue their case rather than 
to rely upon the common revulsion against the distortions of Stalinist 
historiography.* They may be right in the assertion (though it covers, 
of course, only part of the truth) that a tendency to rely upon indi- 
vidual pieces of evidence, divorced from their context, has enabled 
the editors of Voprosy Istorii to publish, within comparatively short 
periods, reviews of identical books with completely opposite appre- 
ciation:? their readers, however, will notice that this criticism hits 
party historiography as a whole and that the fault of those who created 
strong temptations (to use a mild word) to the commission of metho- 
dological errors was at least as great as that of those who succumbed to 
those temptations. 

Let us, lastly, illustrate our point by an example from the artistic 
field. Voprosy Filosofii 1956, no. § published a joint article by B. A. 
Nazarov and O. V. Gridneva on the backwardness of Soviet dramatic 
production, which amounted to a wholesale criticism of the arts 

olicy since 1936.1° With reference to the party decisions of the 
twenties it was pointed out that the party should exercise its leadership 
in the artistic field, not by direct interference but by encouraging 
correct opinions emanating from the dispute amongst the diverse 
trends necessarily competing amongst the artists themselves: Pravda’s 
attack, in 1936, against Shostakovich’s opera Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk 
District is treated as the turning point for the worse. No particular 
responsibility of Stalin’s for this turn is alleged but every Soviet 
reader knows that those very attacks of Pravda formed the starting 
point for the party intervention in 1948 in the field of music. It is not 
only the past that is referred to when the authors write: 


The party trusted the [artist] intelligentsia in the years when it consisted exclu- 
sively of pre-revolutionary intellectuals and when its ideals could not possibly 
have been called proletarian, and the intelligentsia justified the confidence of the 
party. The intelligentsia ceased to be trusted at a time when a numerous new 
Soviet intelligentsia had emerged from the ranks of the working class, the peasantry 
and Soviet employees, an intelligentsia which is flesh of the flesh and blood of the 
blood of the Soviet people. The only Soviet intellectuals to be trusted at that time 
were those who occupied administrative posts, among whom there were many 
over-cautious or simply insufficiently cultured individuals. 


The implications of this criticism are fairly clear, though the authors 
were cautious enough to attack, for example, not the 1946 party 
decision on drama as such but the art organisations’ failure to carry it 
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out. Even without the Hungarian events an article such as that of 
Voprosy Filosofii would have been attacked in Pravda. What interests us, 

in the present connection, is not the fact that the reply’? indulges in the 
long-standing confusion between having a Marxist appreciation of the 
arts and enforcing some particular judgements by organisational inter- 
ference with particular artistic productions, nor its recalling the fact 
that valuable works of art were in fact produced during the Stalin 
period, nor the expression of regret, by the editors of Voprosy Filosofii 
(editorial of 1956, no. 6) about the mistake committed by the publi- 
cation of the article. But it is worth noticing that the very critics of the 
Voprosy Filosofii article find it necessary to emphasise that ‘we must 
appraise anew and understand the work of Meyerhold, Tairov and 
Mikhoels and, rejecting the false, take from them what is valuable’. 
Readers may ask how such a critical use of the work of the ‘formalist’ 
artists were possible if their work had been prevented from reaching 
the scene by administrative means such as those applied during the 
post-1936 period. 

The editors’ self-criticism of the publication of the original article 
recognizes that its authors were right in attacking the administrative 
methods of managing the arts and in emphasising the importance of 
popular initiative for securing the closeness of the arts to the needs of 
the people; they were wrong, however, in their underestimation of 
the party’s function as the agency expressing popular desires and 
bringing the social interest to bear upon the creative competition 
between diverse artistic trends, in their unrelievedly black description 
of the state of the arts during the last twenty years, and in their (above- 
quoted) reproaches against the party’s alleged distrust of the intelli- 
gentsia. Such a criticism of the position of Nazarov and Gridneva, while 
clearly rejecting the suggestion that the care for the social interest 
should be left to the artists’ sense of civic responsibility and closeness 
to the people, leaves fairly open the question of how much of the exist- 
ing working methods of the Writers’ Union and other official artists’ 
associations should be preserved. 

Secondly it should be kept in mind that, whatever efforts are made to 
keep the critics of the institutional setting within their limits, no relaxa- 
tion of the criticism of the actual living conditions of the masses is 
noticeable. A recent speech by the secretary of the Belorussian party 
organisation, at the plenary meeting of its Central Committee!* may 
be cited. He attacked bureaucratism in the literal sense of abundance of 
administrative staff as well as in the broader sense. His criticisms of it 
are combined with a clear account of the housing shortage which he 
thought could be slightly relieved if party and state organisations 
would dispense with their excessive space accommodation to the 
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benefit of the needy. He attacked managers who fulfil their plans by 
way of neglecting the workers’ rights and counteracting the orders 
of the health inspectors, and kolkhoz managements which try to 
preserve labour discipline mainly by imposing fines of all kinds while 
neglecting the members’ housing needs in favour of public buildings; 
and he suggested that the powers of the kolkhoz brigadir be restricted 
by advisory bodies, non-official in character. Points such as the need to 
concentrate efforts on tackling the housing shortage and to turn trade 
unions into a more effective check on management are evident in the 
decisions of the December 1956 plenary meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee. 

Thirdly, institutional change continues, not only in the adminis- 
trative field where the February 1957 decisions of the Supreme Soviet 
and of the Central Committee are milestones in the development of 
economic and judicial devolution, but also in fields such as family 
law which immediately affect the people’s lives. When restitution is 
made to the nationalities deported during the war no attempt is made 
to excuse the injustice done. Nor does the Minister of Health embellish 
existing housing conditions when she describes the obstacles met in the 
struggle against tuberculosis.!> The importance of the changes is only 
enhanced by the fact that they are due not so much to ideological 
demands as to the inherent necessities of the situation.1* 

This is not to say that disputes amongst the party leaders were 
necessarily absent: for general considerations of method, however, 
we prefer to speak about facts known to the sociologist working outside 
the USSR rather than to engage in speculations about the secrets of 
the Kremlin. Such discussions as took place must have been influenced 
by the reactions to the XX party Congress in the satellite countries. 
It is not suggested that any Soviet politician was afraid of the risk that, 
say, a public rehabilitation of Soviet oppositionists might have a 
sequel analogous to that which, within a few weeks, led from the 
solemn reburial of Rajk and his comrades to a state of things in which 
serious Western observers could discuss whether the communist regime 
in Hungary would be followed by a return of the former aristocratic 
landowners or by political leadership of the Church.!> The communist 
regime in the USSR has been firmly entrenched for nearly four 
decades and has been associated with the fulfilment of national aspira- 
tions. Yet it may well have been felt that any loss of the distinction 
between the repudiation of distortions of justice and the admission of 
the possibility that, say, Bukharin was politically right, might encourage 
tendencies towards the dissolution of backward collective farms, or 
at least towards a strengthening of the autonomy of the more pros 
perous ones to the extent of liquidating the MTS, as suggested in 1951-2 
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by Sanina and Venzher,'® both of whom are making their contribu- 
tions to current economic discussions. 

The feelings amongst the party leaders that developments must not 
be allowed to get out of hand provides the backing for the reactions 
of immediately concerned officials against complete freedom of elec- 
tions to party committees or against wholesale denunciations of the 
way in which party history was written. As mentioned at the opening 
of this article, such resistance covers a slow retreat from the machine’s 
original positions without its admitting at any given moment that it 
was in basic error. Some individual representatives of the ‘Stalinist’ 
approach may even attempt a come-back: Lysenko has recently 
reasserted those most controversial aspects of his theory which, to the 
predominant trend of Soviet opinion, appear as the embodiment of 
scholasticism operating without foundations in fact.!” In the present 
setting where the party’s authority cannot any longer be claimed by the 
dogmatist, he is unlikely to play a part more dignified than the well- 
known type of the professor with past merits but inaccessible to 
argument plays in other lands; the very attempts at such come-backs 
may offer people not anxious for thorough changes an opportunity to 
participate in the struggle against dogmatism and scholasticism without 
introducing anything new into the stream of intellectual and ideological 
developments. In fairness to them it should be stated that the applica- 
tion of the principles already adopted in the diverse fields of the social 
life of the immense country opens a field for reforming activities 
broad enough for the satisfaction of the citizen’s desire to help the 
progress of his country. This standpoint appears to have been accepted 
to a large extent in Ovechkin’s last sketch." 

Obviously, there are different approaches to what, in the heading 
of this article, has been described as the half-way house. Ovechkin, 
who once heralded at least the public discussion of the need for change, 
has come to accept the impossibility of carrying it out otherwise than 
by observance of the rules established for the purpose of the smooth 
work of the machine. In the last part of District Routine Martynov 
starts with an argument against making responsible party office a 
professional occupation: the party members themselves should freely 
elect whoever they think most suitable. Yet he has nothing to object 
to when the Province Secretary Krylov (who serves as the mouthpiece 
of the party line) explains that, without guidance by the province 
Secretariat, Martynov’s departure from his former post where new 
and more capable forces have grown up, as well as his transfer to 
a new place where past performances have to be repeated, would 
result in disorganisation and would probably deprive the party of his 
services in an organisational capacity. 


D 
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Ovechkin does not miss the opportunity to note how much has 
changed during the last four years: Martynov is very conscious of 
what would have happened a few years ago to a party official who had 
criticised a high province official with that brutal frankness which is 
now accepted as a legitimate method of voicing disagreements.! 
Krylov appears to be right in his conviction that the party cannot be 
managed without some substitute for the old Cadres Department 
looking at the service record files of candidates for office and that 
elections at least of full-time party officials cannot play a part more 
independent than that of checking mistakes committed in the recom- 
mendations of candidates for office submitted by higher party bodies. 
The need for a centralised party machine leading the immense country 
has its implications: no phrases about ‘return to Lenin’ can undo the 
fact that Stalin has built the machine under Lenin’s eyes and according 
to principles with which no one could quarrel who wished the com- 
munists to retain power after the defeat of the Whites and to use it 
for the country’s reconstruction. The half-way house is characterised 
by the acceptance of such facts in an effort to eliminate what appears 
as mere distortions of sound principles. 

Unhappily, however, it does not merely limit further change but 
even delays progress within the now accepted framework. Readers 
of Soviet Studies*® may remember Kochetov’s rejection of Vera 
Panova’s novel The Seasons in which the problem of moral degenera- 
tion amongst the youth of the Soviet élite had been raised. Kochetov’'s 
article was reprinted in Soviet Literature, which had before published 
an abridged version of the novel and the more friendly criticisms 
which had appeared in Soviet newspapers: every reader of Soviet 
Literature was bound to conclude that the rejection of Panova’s treat- 
ment of issues allegedly not important for the present USSR, was 
official (whatever the editors may privately have thought about this). 
Now readers of Soviet Literature (1956, no. 9, p. 146) find a reference to 
‘the utterly unconvincing attempts of some critics’ to deny the qualities 
of socialist realism in her book. (The use of the term ‘some critics’ 
for a description of a Pravda feuilleton written in opposition to the 
predominant mood of Soviet literary critics, is revealing in itself.) 
The repudiation is made in the course of an attack, by A. Dementiev, 
upon two Polish literary critics who objected to the handling of 
‘socialist realism’ in the USSR. Yet it is only now that readers of Soviet 
Literature can learn that Kochetov’s article (which was published more 
than a year after Stalin’s death) must not be regarded as a competent 
expression of party opinion. I have not read the statements of the two 
Polish authors against whom Dementiev is arguing: hence I cannot 
say whether they have, indeed, thrown out the baby with the 
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bath-water—for example, have confused the creative purpose of Soviet 
authors with the activities of the bureaucratic machine which curbs 
the pursuit of those aims. Yet it is hardly consistent to reproach the 
Polish critics for having assumed that what was denounced by Pravda 
was ‘out of bounds’, indeed. At present, the machine, against strong 
resistance amongst the authors and within the party itself, is trying 
to put Dudintsev’s novel ‘out of bounds’.? No particular prophetic 
capacities are needed in order to forecast that in a year or two the 
condemnation of Not by Bread Alone will be represented as just such 
a distortion of socialist realism as was the condemnation of The 
Seasons. But we cannot yet know whether, by then, the bureaucracy 
will be on the search for another object of its exercises with bell, book 
and candle. The ‘halfway house’ will be left behind when the party 
clearly realises that its function, e.g., in the literary field, consists not 
in fighting rearguard actions against the raising of new controversial 
issues but in its attention to the proper use of such suggestions of reform 
as are made through literary and other channels. 


SOME BASIC ISSUES 


It is much easier to provide illustrations of the ‘halfway house’ than 
to analyse its social essence: on this, however, depends our judgement 
upon whether it deserves its tentative description or represents the 
form in which Soviet society may be stabilised for more than a short 
transitional phase. In abstracto, ‘Stalinism shorn of some of its excesses’*3 
may be regarded as a viable social structure: it may even be regarded 
as strengthened by the removal of those excesses which rendered the 
methods and ideologies of the Stalin period incompatible with present 
conditions. Such arguments, however, make little sense unless we try 
to define what people are talking about when using such terminology. 

The term ‘Stalinism’ has been used to denote very different things. 
To some it denotes characteristics of Bolshevism such as centralised 
planning and the one-party system which surely were driven to ex- 
tremes under Stalin’s regime but were already established in Lenin’s 
days, and could hardly be abolished short of a breakdown of the whole 
system. Others use the term simply in order to denote certain excesses 
of repression and ideological uniformity, the removal of which is well 
on the way, with the implication that the USSR, shorn of the Stalinist 
distortion, would more or less conform to the Leninist pattern, 
allowance being made for the great economic achievements of the 
Stalin period. Yet can a great industrial nation function with the organi- 
sational and political system shaped in Lenin’s days? 

Some basic achievements of the Stalin period have become permanent 
features of Soviet society. These include the industrialisation of the 
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country, the reorganisation of agriculture on the basis of large-scale 
enterprise which was necessary to supply the increased industrial 
population, the replacement of the élite formed during the struggle 
for power by one formed by the most active participants in economic 
reconstruction (the ‘Lenin-recruits’ of 1924 formed the nucleus of 
Stalin’s machine of later days), a conception of the party’s function 
as including responsibility for planning and for the promotion of 
economic reconstruction by all the different facets of Soviet society, 
and a re-interpretation of Marxist ideology which allowed for the 
recognition of nations and of the individuals acting in historical 
processes as their immediate agents, economic analysis being restricted 
to the task of explaining why the individuals and nations had to think 
and to act in certain ways. 

Every one of these permanent features of the transformed Soviet 
society was subject to particular exaggerations (the temporary necessity, 
or otherwise, of which we need not here discuss in detail). In the drive 
for industrialisation at such a rate as was conditioned by the external 
threats, emphasis was laid on the development of all productive 
resources needed for further expansion, independently of whether 
optimum proportions of these resources were achieved at any given 
moment: the great priority decision in favour of investments (with due 
allowance for armaments) versus consumer goods once being given, 
it was not regarded as so important whether, say, the investments 
made for opening a new coal-field might have yielded more (short- 
term) returns in coal if directed to the existing ones with their skilled 
labour-force. Coal would be short in any case yet, quite apart from the 
need for dispersal if the Donetz-basin were overrun by an invader, 
in the long run there would be more of it if more fields were opened 
and new hundreds of thousands learned the trade. As industry had little 
to offer the peasants in exchange for their products, the collectivi- 
sation of agriculture was carried out in a way which Stalin, when 
speaking frankly, described as levying a tribute (dan) upon them, their 
subsistence being granted not by such rewards as they earned by their 
participation in the kolkhoz work but by the ‘auxiliary economy’ left 


to them.” As a stimulus to the acquisition of skill and managerial: 


capacities, incentives were offered on a scale which contrasted with 
egalitarian standards the more as the poor country could not afford 
to pay a reasonable wage to the man or woman who did an average 
job with ordinary skill. Hence managers, army officers, technicians 
and Stakhanovites were lifted far above the standard of life of ordinary 
people; in the recognition of their privileged position even a virtue 
was made of what may have been a temporary necessity. 

In order to contain these social tensions, dissent was repressed by the 
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political police raised to a position of control even over the Central 
Committee. The prestige of the dictator was needed to hold all this 
together; combined with the national self-assertion implied in the 
preparation for and successful conduct of a great war, it produced the 
diverse phenomena which are now being denounced under the heading 
of the ‘cult of the individual’. This structure implied a strengthening of 
all the conservative forces in society. Strict control of all intellectual 
activities was needed, both to protect political and planning decisions 
(in particular, controversial ones like those for the benefit of which 
Lysenko was raised up) from specialist criticism and to prevent poli- 
tical dissent from finding a crystalising centre in some apparently 
‘non-political’ intellectual activity. 

With the nation’s present achievements, it is obviously possible 
to have, instead of Stalin’s dan, a fairly reasonable system of procure- 
ment prices in which even compulsory deliveries of agricultural 
products cover production costs in the average farm (the profits being 
made by deliveries above the compulsory quota forming the main 
incentive to expansion), to allow industrial management a fair range 
of decisions on the spot without disorganising the national plan, and 
to grant the citizen security of the law, as the party has arrived at the 
decision that it will never again pursue policies which demand its 
being disciplined by a terrorist dictatorship. To the citizen willing to 
work within the established framework, participation in all kinds of 
teform is open in a party which no longer prevents its members from 
uttering opinions of their own. Since dogmatic denunciation of scientific 
achievements (including foreign ones) is discouraged, a fair range 
of intellectual activities is available, even though limits are set to the 
originality of studies of party history and certain taboos have to be 
observed in literary activities. A lot of resistance on the part of those 
associated with the old ways has to be overcome but, as we have 
noticed above, it is a sort of rearguard action, engaged without any 
hope that the wheel of history can be turned back and, presumably, 
permitted by the higher party authorities just in order to prevent the 
‘halfway-house’ from being traversed too quickly. At least as far as 
the USSR herself is concerned, they may be all right from the tactical 
standpoint: we are not discussing the issue whether the halfway 
house will be inhabited for half a year, or a year, or two, and what 
its furniture will look like. We are trying to appreciate whether it 
can allow for comparative stability (within such limits as are conceivable 
ina quickly developing society, which surely needs many more 
teforms in details) or, alternatively, the accelerated rate of develop- 
ment characteristic of the years 1953-6 will have to be resumed until 
some structural changes have been achieved. 
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The driving as well as the limiting factor in such developments 
is given by the needs of the planned economy. From the discussions 
before and at the XX Congress it emerges clearly enough that, not- 
withstanding its far-going ambitions, planning in its centralised form 
was very incomplete and hardly indicated more than directions and 
targets. Hence it would be erroneous to assume that the recent 
increases in managerial and regional responsibilities imply a restriction 
of planning: on the contrary, the abolition of petty regulations and 
the increase in managerial autonomy is intended to make large-scale 
planning more of a reality. With reference to Yugoslav experiments 
(about the reality, or otherwise, of which much more informa- 
tion than at present available would be needed) the concept of ‘a 
market economy without private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion’ has been suggested as a possible development even for the USSR 
herself.”° In fact it reflects a mere combination of the original popular 
interpretation of socialism as merely concerned with the abolition of 
unearned income, with the consumers’ objections to methods of 
planning for maximum investments: it contradicts the appeal of 
socialism: as a means of preventing unemployment and as a method 
of achieving economic independence for underdeveloped countries. 
It is an overstatement of the need to reform planning methods which 
were born in conditions of extreme underdevelopment and of a need 
for quick achievement of some degree of military security. 

Few Soviet economists would agree with the idea that, for example, 
famines of sewing needles follow from the basic characteristics of 
their planning system. Nor are perfectionist demands on the satis- 
faction of consumers’ needs by a planning system supported by the 
suggestion that it should parallel ‘perfect competition and the profit 
motive .2” Perfect competition is, in any case, a Utopia; a planning 
system which satisfies consumers’ needs more efficiently than monopoly 
capitalism would score best in the competition even from the con- 
sumer’s point of view. Yet the citizen is not a mere consumer; he may 
well be interested in the all-sided development of his nation’s resources 
(including Vorkuta. From the days when Benedictine monks opened 
the forests of Central Europe, to the convict labour which opened 
Australia and the Soviet North, and to Khrushchov’s present appeals 
to patriotic Soviet youths, economic incentives have not been the only 
means to broaden the geographical scope of civilization!). At any 
given moment, it may be impossible to demonstrate that the employ- 
ment of available productive resources conducive to maximised long- 
term development yields maximised consumers’ satisfaction. Yet, 
outside emergencies, this does not imply the need to back central 
planning by totalitarian control of society.* Stalinist totalitarianism 
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did emerge not from national planning as such but from planning 
in conditions of increasing social differentiation. 

The actual needs for reforming the Soviet planning system are 
characterised by the observation that it is not just sufficient to maxi- 
mise coal production in every new mine when (because of transport 
conditions) some consumers might be more cheaply supplied from 
old-established ones,”? or that housing is disorganised by the control 
of a large part of construction by the industrial ministries which need 
it to attract their labour force.°° These two examples indicate that 
rational planning is incompatible with the shock-methods which were 
widely regarded as a synonym of economic incentives. But the obstacle 
to be overcome is departmentalism and narrow bureaucratic super- 
vision, not central planning. 

Just as it is realised that the decentralisation of management has to 
be combined with a strengthening (not weakening) of central planning, 
and that not all the regulation can be performed by the influence of 
economic incentives upon labour and management,*! the question 
arises whether the existing methods of co-ordination are sufficient. 
In the accepted concept, the party organisation’s control of manage- 
ment provides the guarantee that decisions will conform with the 
national interest even if some alternative decision might maximise 
profits within the existing incentive system;** the trade union group 
should prevent management from achieving profitability by the easy 
method of violating the workers’ rights, and force it to seek success 
by the way of improved technique and organisation. Not many words 
are needed to show that present Soviet trade unions work like a carica- 
ture on the tasks allotted to them. But even the party’s capacity to rise 
above the managerial as well as above the departmental interest may 
be questioned if its factory committees are controlled by the technical 
intelligentsia*> and its bureaucracy is recruited by promotion of tech- 
nicians in what appears to be a well-defined professional career.*4 

Success in competition with American industry depends on the 
technical qualifications of the Soviet intelligentsia. But the success of 
Soviet planning may depend upon the prevention of a domination of 
social and political life by the intelligentsia. As long as a large majority 
of the working class had come from the villages, and a very con- 
siderable fraction had become literate only in adult life, a serious case 
in terms of efficiency as well as of incentive to schooling could be made 
in favour of privileges for the educated minority. In a state of universal 
secondary education different considerations apply: a glance into the 
Soviet press shows how serious problems have arisen from the co- 
existence of a conception of secondary education as conducive to a 
desired black-coated status with a situation where a majority of those 
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completing secondary school have to work in skilled manual work 
(and are needed because the coming industrial and agricultural tech- 
nique cannot be mastered by semi-educated workers). 

Only a few years ago, the relation of the expanding demands upon 
professional man-power to a supply limited by inadequate educational 
facilities allowed for a combination of fairly safe access to higher 
education for the sons and daughters of the Soviet intelligentsia with 
good opportunities for those children of workers and peasants who 
made the necessary effort and had slightly over-average gifts: at 
present there is sharp competition, which will be sharper still in a 
few years’ time, and a lot of failures also amongst those who (and whose 
parents), according to the scale of values established during the Stalin 
period, regard even skilled manual work in factory and fields as a loss 
of status. In the outcome, we find a well-developed chronique scan- 
daleuse of the jeunesse dorée and continuous complaints of the Kom- 
somol about members who, relying upon their parents’ pockets, 
refuse to do any useful work except of the desired kind and at the 
desired place. Quite apart from these extremes, efforts of the teaching 
profession to control their pupils’ careers are inevitable; the privileges 
still associated with the medaillist invite reproaches of misuse and even 
of corruption.*> The alternative solution of the dilemma consists in the 
recruitment of all the university students from factories and agricul- 
tural enterprises so that graduates of secondary schools, whatever their 
future ambitions, would first take up some practical occupation. This 
radical solution is envisaged for ‘a future not far away’ in the editorial 
of Pravda, November 13th, 1956: as to the present, it is noticed as a 
shortcoming of Soviet society that ‘in our universities predominate 
students who have never worked in industry or agriculture; many of 
them have never performed any physical work, others hold it in 
contempt’. Already at present the worker or peasant who acquires 
full secondary education while working, and also those graduates of 
secondary schools who first moved into industry or agriculture ‘rightly 
enjoy important privileges in admission to tertiary education in com- 
parison with those who attempt to enter university directly from the 
school bench’. The editorial is devoted to propaganda for continuation 
education for workers and peasants who failed to achieve full secon- 
dary education before entering their practical careers, and it should 
be read in connection with the general campaign against the jeunesse 
dorée; general statements of this kind need not express a conviction 
of the Praesidium that, say, a doctor or mathematician who has moved 
directly from secondary to tertiary school is necessarily inferior in his 
profession. Yet as regards the engineer and agronomist (and, possibly, 
the teacher in a school based on polytechnical education) a good case 
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can be made for the procedure envisaged by Pravda*® from the stand- 
point of efficiency as well as from that of avoiding social privilege. 
Political considerations as to the attitude of an intelligentsia with aspira- 
tions of its own may support the present approach: Khrushchov, though 
quoting a Rumanian example, was addressing Moscow youths when 
he suggested that those “who do not like the institutions conquered 
with our blood’, or who do not like to study well, might better go to 
the factories and let other more suitable people from the workers’ 
ranks occupy their places in the university classrooms.*7 
Revolutionary as this approach may appear in comparison with 
the traditions of the Stalin period, it still supposes that the position of a 
member of the Soviet intelligentsia is something inherently desirable, 
offered as a reward for proper, and withdrawn as a punishment for 
improper behaviour. This very supposition restricts the prospects of the 
present drive: Soviet society being what it is, not only the general 
but also the doctor or schoolmaster may feel a setback if his son 
becomes a mechanic and his daughter a dairy-maid. This is not so 
much an issue of standards of life: all the time, a Stakhanovite in a key 
industry earned more than the average doctor or schoolmaster; as 
the proportion of basic wages in industrial earnings is now being 
increased (and the differentiations in the earnings of workers of com- 
parable skill are being reduced) the material prospects for those who 
achieved average success in any way of life may become fairly com- 
parable. Issues of social status, however, cannot be so easily solved: 
at a time when practically every skilled worker will have full secondary 
education it will be impossible to promise everyone the status of a 
famous innovator or Stakhanovite. The party, in its capacity as con- 
troller of political life, can make a great contribution to the solution 
of the problem. If the prominence given to people with higher edu- 
cation (who, in any case, are losing their scarcity value) were replaced 
by even an old-fashioned interest in the man from the bench; if the 
soviets were turned into real working bodies offering scope for the 
ambitions of everyone with well-developed civic interests rather than a 
parade ground, appearance on which is granted as a mark of distinc- 
tion to famous intellectuals (and Stakhanovites); if the trade unions 
would play a more important part in the factory (which need not be 
understood as the realisation of Titoist utopias) then the social prestige 
won by a large number of manual workers would counteract tradi- 
tional evaluations of the importance of black-coated work. Some 
overtones of the drive against the ‘cult of the individual’ (in general, 
not just of Stalin) point in this direction. It would mean the very 
opposite of those ‘technocratic’ developments to which some students 
of the USSR are looking forward. The present dispute about the 
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future of the USSR may, indeed, be a three-cornered fight: not 
‘Stalinists’ versus ‘anti-Stalinists’ but the inertia of the machine versus 
people who attempt a ‘technocratic’ (i.e. rationalised Stalinist) solution 
as well as against those who are looking for new ways. Any effort at 
associating these trends with the names of individual leaders would be 
ludicrous: not only because we cannot know but also because conflicts 
of that kind are bound to appear in the mind of every individual 
who devotes serious thought to their implications. 

In this connection it may be worth while to devote some remarks to 
the much-emphasised ‘return to Lenin’. One cannot simply return to 
Lenin’s methods, not only because the country is something different 
from what it was thirty-five years ago but also because of the fact— 
undeniable though hardly acknowledged by the propagandist—that 
the revolution is over (Khrushchov, who expects even party secre- 
taries to heed material incentives for good work*® does recognize 
this as well as does any representative of the ‘managerial’ interest within 
the party leadership). What enthusiasm is still at large (and there is 
still a lot of it) has to be directed towards the creation of a new equili- 
brium allowing for prolonged gradual progress and the satisfaction 
of consumers’ needs—not for another NEP but for the whole period 
during which the future of the world will be decided in peaceful 
competition. Lenin can be relevant for this decision, not by the answers 
which he gave to the problems of his day (a good case could be made 
for an interpretation of Stalinism as a consistent elaboration of these 
answers so as to fit the following day) but only according to the 
extent to which his approach expressed basic needs of industrial 
socialism as distinct from the conditions of the backward country 
where socialism had to be built. 

If we remember Lenin’s approach to the problem of social differen- 
tiation, we find three different strata (apart from concepts of the higher 
stage of communism, which are irrelevant in a discussion of practical 
problems of this century). First, Lenin revived the classical Marxist 
concept according to which a socialist political revolution implied the 
elimination of the existing bureaucratic caste elevated over the rest 
of society (as Marx knew, this concept is more evident in continental 
than in British experience); in consequence, officials would have no 
status higher than that of other workers and would simply get ‘a 
worker’s wage’. (This does not imply extremely egalitarian concepts 
which, indeed, were rejected in the very pamphlet State and Revolution 
where the concept of the “commune-state’ was revived: nowhere is it 
said that the official’s ‘worker’s wage’ might not be in a group with that 
of the average mechanic rather than with that of the unskilled labourer.) 
Secondly, Lenin, with special reference to Russia’s backwardness, 
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accepted the need to purchase the services of the existing bourgeois 
specialists by paying them salaries exceeding what even in a broad- 
minded conception of the payment of labour according to the work 
performed could be regarded as the proper reward for particularly 
highly skilled labour: it was a tribute which had to be paid to members 
of the former ruling class, conditioned by the privileges which had 
given them a practical monopoly of higher education. Thirdly, Lenin 
regarded these concessions as a necessary evil involving a temporary 
sacrifice of social principles*? to be undone as soon as Russia’s develop- 
ment (possibly with the help of other socialist countries) would permit. 

The third of the above principles marks the point where Stalin 
(in particular since his Six Points speech of 1931) differed from Lenin: 
from the obvious obsolescence of Lenin’s first principle Stalin drew 
the conclusion that the denunciation of privileged status of a technical 
intelligentsia as contradicting socialist principles had become obsolete, 
too. This was only a different way of stating that such status was 
unacceptable (even if tolerated when unavoidable) only so long as the 
privileged intelligentsia was of bourgeois origin but was all right once 
it had originated from the working class itself. 

This statement, like so many others of Stalin’s, easily allows for 
explanation by the circumstances on the eve of the German onslaught. 
Whatever might be said, from the standpoint of socialist principles, 
about the epaulettes and orderlies of commissioned officers, there is 
little sense in quarrelling about these institutions if they made any 
contribution to Hitler’s defeat. Yet the value of general principles 
lies in their pointing to potential lines of development beyond the needs 
of the day. If Lenin’s principles are relevant in a sense wider than 
expressing labour’s natural dislike of excessive wages differentials, they 
are bound to be remembered in a condition of the USSR in which the 
status of an educated working class has to be enhanced and the party 
may face the alternative of either transferring power to some tech- 
nocracy or becoming rooted more deeply in the masses of the working 


people. 


BEYOND THE ‘CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL’ FORMULA 


The problems with which a society is concerned are not necessarily 
covered by the forms in which it becomes aware of them: even 
awareness as available in private talks and internal discussions needs to 
be distinguished from its expression in public statements. As a means 
of destroying the authority of Stalinism, the conventional formula 
about the ‘cult of the individual’ served its purpose. It was sufficiently 
narrow to restrict overt discredit to an individual (and to anyone who 
in future might aspire at personal dictatorship) while sparing the 
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authority of the machine, it operated upon a well-established Marxist 
tenet the neglect of which simply cannot be defended. Yet it was wide 
enough to allow for far-reaching implications if these are desired (see 
above, p. 393). The suitability of the formula for limited destructive 
purposes, however, is in no way matched by any integrating power 
beyond generalities such as that “the masses are the shapers of history’. 
Of course they are, but the subject of any institutional discussion, in a 
socialist setting, is the quest for ways and means for that creative 
process. No wonder that the formula about the ‘cult of the individual’ 
leads into dead ends whenever it is used for purposes more positive 
than denunciations of the ‘great purge’, of Stalin films and poems, 
or of embellishment of the part played in Russian history by Ivan the 
Terrible. 

Amongst the numerous available illustrations of the insufficiency 
of the ‘cult of the individual’ formula as a circumscription of the 
cleansing process regarded as necessary in Soviet society, I may here 
mention the arguments on the shortcoming of educational theory and 
practice which were advanced in the September 1956 issues of Partiinaya 
Zhizn, Narodnoye Obrazovaniye (the monthly of the RSFSR Ministry 
of Education), and Sovetskaya Pedagogika (the monthly published by 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences).*° B. Derbinov’s article pub- 
lished under the heading “School and Life’ in Partiinaya Zhizn 14, 1956 
fairly represents the official approach. The CC decisions on education of 
sth September, 1931 and of 25th August, 1932 are praised for having 
correctly directed general schooling towards polytechnical education: 
only in the course of the struggle against ‘leftist’ attempts to transform 
the school into some kind of factory shop, i.e. to liquidate it qua school, 
was polytechnical education subsequently abolished by ‘the leaders of 
the Ministries of Education and of the Education Departments’; in the 
outcome, secondary education got a onesided orientation towards the 
preparation of the pupils for university entrance. The editorial of 
Narodnoye Obrazovaniye 9, 1956 praises the 1931 decisions without 
reservations even as to their implementation; that of Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika, on the other hand, illustrates the dogmatism and scholasti- 
cism developed under the influence of the cult of Stalin by the fact 
that the CC decisions of 1930-35 were uncritically praised and inter- 
preted for the mere reason that they had allegedly been adopted on 
Stalin’s iniative, without noticing that they had in parts become 
obsolete because of the further development of Soviet society. Der- 
binov, who finds the harmful influence of the Stalin cult only in the 
uncritical acceptance of administrative measures,*! avoids an uncritical 
acceptance of Lenin’s suggestions of 1920: in the present position of the 
USSR there are no grounds whatever for letting pupils of the higher 
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forms of the general school specialise for specific trades: their further 
professional education should be based upon the polytechnical educa- 
tion received at school.‘ 

Of the three articles here discussed the Sovetskaya Pedagogika editorial 
is the most comprehensive: for this reason it best illustrates the impos- 
sibility of seriously discussing the present problems of Soviet education 
in the narrow framework indicated by its title: “Overcome the Con- 
sequences of the Cult of the Individual in Pedagogics’. It is surely 
a consequence of the Stalin cult that achievements such as the intro- 
duction of general education were explained by his statements at the 
XVI party Congress rather than by the general development of 
Soviet society and that all the early development of Soviet pedagogics 
was denounced as a leftist aberration (pp. 11—2); in a broader sense 
the ‘cult’ is responsible for the uncritical appreciation of outstanding 
Tsars and Tsarist generals, for the introduction into the school curricu- 
lum of Lysenko’s theories including those on the formation of species 
(‘for which no concrete data could be given, as there are none what- 
ever’) and for the denunciation of a number of Soviet educationists 
and psychologists as ‘cosmopolitans’ for the mere reason that in 
their writings the works of foreign colleagues were quoted (p. 7). 
But does the mere cult of the top of the Soviet hierarchy, and its 
reflection upon the appreciation of earlier and lesser lights, really 
provide a sufficient explanation of the fact that time-serving edu- 
cationists convinced themselves and others that the school should, 
like a barometer, react to any change of circumstances arising in some 
science (p. 7), that Pokrovsky’s definition of history as ‘politics reflected 
into the past’ was denounced in words but eagerly applied in practice 
(though with evaluations slightly different from Pokrovsky’s) that the 
relationships between teacher and pupils were penetrated by authori- 
tarian trends and that, as the authors of the editorial state with disap- 
proval, terms such as ‘subordination’ and ‘obedience’ found a place 
in writings on education (p. 14)? May it not, from the sociological 
point of view, be more proper to say that the cult of a certain indivi- 
dual developed because Soviet society developed authoritarian ten- 
dencies (very evident in its educational sector) and because, in a time 
of changing emergencies, authority in all fields of social life was 
associated with the top of the political machine? No Stalin, and no 
communist regime whatever, is needed in order to find educationists 
who cultivate strict subordination, who regard success in university 
exams as the most important standard by which to measure results 
and who oppose joint education of boys and girls because it heralds an, 
in their opinion, undesirable confusion of the ‘proper’ place of either 
sex in society. Nor need we cross the ‘iron curtain’ in order to find 
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‘patriotic’ falsifications of history. Such trends exist in every twentieth- 
century society: the struggle against them, which is now accepted as a 
topical task by progressive educationists in the USSR, may need 
foundations deeper than the mere denunciation of the cult of a certain 
leading politician—or even of overestimates of the part played by 
individual leaders in general. 

In the fields more directly concerned, the concentration upon the 
‘cult of the individual’ formula may prove not only insufficient but 
even misleading. In the December 1956 issue of Novy Mir K. Simonov 
dealt in ‘Observations on Literature’ with the harm done to the 
development of Soviet literature during the postwar period. Simonov 
speaks quite frankly, shoulders his own responsibility and does not 
belittle his time-serving and submission to Stalin’s orders, which he 
attributes to a lack of courage (p. 249). Yet all the harm done is virtually 
derived from two major acts both of which, as was known at the 
time, were due to Stalin’s personal intervention: the official criticism, 
in 1947, of the first version of Fadeyev’s Young Guard, on the ground 
that it frankly dealt with the setbacks during the first part of the War 
and thereby allegedly belittled the organising role of the party, and 
the start, by the end of 1948, of the campaign against the ‘unpatriotic’ 
critics who failed duly to praise novels and dramas without artistic 
value but with the desired tendency to paint Soviet reality in rosy 
colours.** At no place does Simonov state that these two moves were 
logically interconnected, i.e. that anyone who discouraged frank 
speaking about setbacks and about the darker aspects of Soviet reality 
had to protect the propagandists of half-truths, as Simonov politely 
calls them, against frank criticism. Instead, he devotes much of his 
effort to a demonstration that ‘socialist realism’—which he would 
describe as a principle rather than as a method in order not to narrow 
down the scope of artistic creation—is not responsible for the embel- 
lished pictures of Soviet reality produced on its behalf and that, in 
fact, they were created by betraying its principles.** In order to make 
his point, Simonov draws our attention to the fact that the second 
Writers’ Congress in 1954 omitted from the definition of Socialist 
Realism adopted by the first one (in 1934) the statement that ‘the 
truthfulness and historical concreteness of artistic presentation should 
be brought into accord (sochetatsya) with the task of intellectual (ideini) 
remoulding (peredyelka) and education of the working people in the 
spirit of socialism’, as the words put in italics by Simonov might 
encourage deviations from the standard of truthfulness. Simonov fails 
to realise that such changes in formulation give little help unless they 
are properly advertised and explained: if misunderstandings about 
the meaning of Socialist Realism continue, he and the other leaders 
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of the Writers’ Union who failed to draw attention to the point 
share in the responsibility—as do Soviet speakers in other fields who 
try to initiate the necessary changes with a minimum of advertise- 
ment. 

Simonov’s concentration on the personal responsibilities of Stalin 
and of those leaders of the Writers’ Union (including Simonov himself) 
who unhesitatingly submitted to Stalin’s orders, was bound to invite 
attacks: V. Kochetov was not slow to use the opportunity (in the course 
of an article which we shall have to discuss in another connection).*5 
Without mentioning any name, but with obvious allusions to Simo- 
nov, Kochetov states that the “cult of the individual’ harmed the work 
mainly of those writers who could not do without the annual receipt of 
glittering prizes: it hardly affected the work of those writers who 
devoted their attention to the description of ordinary workers and 
peasants, as Soviet writers should do. In this argument, an attack 
against a certain type of Soviet writer—the partial justification of 
which had in advance been recognized by the victim—merges with 
a belittling of the harm done. Simonov had concentrated his attention 
on a few cases of personal interference by Stalin and had found the 
worst consequence of such interference in the deterrence of authors 
from dealing with the war and other potential objects of political 
controversy. Kochetov would sce in this rather a merit: the more 
writers turned from the ‘great’ subjects to the treatment of the every- 
day work of ordinary people, the better: he fails, however, to see 
that the very method of treating these problems was affected by the 
taboos against treating the darker aspects of Soviet reality, to the 
preservation of which he has contributed in his polemics against 
Vera Panova as well as against Dudinstev.* It may be true that most 
Soviet writers—including most of the opposition writers—choose as 
the subjects of their works the lives of the Soviet intelligentsia. But this 
is due not merely to the fact that they themselves, and a large part of 
their public, belong to that class (and surely not to the fact that in 
earlier days easy Stalin prizes might be picked up by those who wrote 
the desired things about that type of hero) but also to a recognition 
that many of the hardships with which the average worker or peasant 
has to deal have their roots higher up than in those lowly representa- 
tives of the Soviet hierarchy whom he is likely to meet (from the 
bureaucracy’s standpoint, concentration of criticism on those lowly 
representatives would surely be desirable). 

Sovetskaya Kultura sth January, 1957 published over the signature 
‘Zhurnalist’ a feuilleton attacking in the sharpest of terms the Moscow 
secretary of the painters’ and sculptors’ union, A. I. Ginevsky, for an 
article published a year ago in the union’s paper, and the secretary 
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of the Arts Academy of the USSR for not having intervened in 
Ginevsky’s activities. Ginevsky’s crime was seen in an appeal for ‘free 
creative competition’, including foreign artists, and in his attacks 
against the leadets of the artists’ organizations who, however, ‘Zhurna- 
list’ said, were appointed by the party. In the opinion of ‘Zhurnalist’ it is 
permitted to criticize certain distortions of the line by which the arts 
are guided under the party’s supervision but never this line itself; it is 
permissible to speak of violations of Soviet democracy but never, as 
Ginevsky did, of an anti-democratic spirit in which some organizations 
work. At the party meeting of the Moscow writers (see below, p. 445) 
a number of speakers censured ‘Zhurnalist’ for replacing comradely 
criticism by denunciations and labellings. These speakers supported the 
general tendency at the meeting to criticize Dudintsev’s Not by Bread 
Alone and a speech by Simonov (apparently similar to his article 
quoted above) as exaggerating the necessary criticism of the bureau- 
cracy. These speakers, however, failed to explain how it was possible 
to prevent bureaucrats such as those who managed the ‘anti-cosmo- 
politan’ drive from attempting a come-back if the demand overtly to 
denounce their methods were rejected as allegedly implying an attack 
against the principle of party leadership in the arts. 

Unsatisfactory as are the attempts to understand the problems of the 
present USSR with the help of the ‘cult’ formula, no comprehensive 
positive approach has yet become available. One might expect some 
contribution from the discussion on the essence of the contradictions 
in Soviet society which is in progress in the journal Voprosy Filosofii 
but up to now it has hardly proceeded beyond commonplaces. Stepan- 
yan, who opened the discussion in no. 2, 1955, of that journal defined 
the basic contradiction in a socialist economic system as that existing 
between the rising demands of the people and the level of the produc- 
tion of goods available for their satisfaction at any given moment: 
unsatisfied needs demand progress in production which, on its part, 
moves society forward, the contradiction being reproduced on a 
higher level. In a more specific way N. V. Medvedyev, writing in 
no. 4, 1956, defined the contradiction as arising between the level of 
production of consumer goods at any achieved moment and consumers 
purchasing power. Repeating a statement current since the ‘thirties he 
states that in a socialist economy, as distinct from a capitalist one where 
the productive forces advance ahead of purchasing power and hence 
unemployment arises, purchasing power is bound to rise more quickly 
than the supply of the goods necessary for the satisfaction of effective 
demand. The statement that the inflationary pressure hitherto charac- 
teristic of Soviet reconstruction is a mere implication of the abolition 
of unemployment may have had some positive meaning in the ‘thirties: 
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at present, it amounts to a statement of restriction of possible reform. 
Medvedyev quotes Mikoyan’s statement at the XX party Congress 
in which the existence of excess purchasing power was not only taken 
for granted but even regarded as the motor which drives production 
forward,*’ the planner’s task being restricted to control of the extent 
of that unavoidable excess. 

In fact, even if the need for a rise in the production of producer 
goods quicker than the rise in the production of consumer goods is 
regarded as a condition of continuous progress there is no inherent 
ground for a rise in the wages fund exceeding the rise in the supply of 
consumer goods. In practice such an excess has arisen, both because 
(as in other countries, too) the granting of increases in money wages is 
the easiest way of meeting workers’ dissatisfaction and because, in the 
USSR, the quicker development of the production of producer 
goods was achieved by the concentration of the best workers and 
organisers in these branches of production and by the assignment, 
to them, of high priorities in the supply of deficit materials. Moreover, 
the heavy industries were leading in the development of an incentive 
system which associates disproportionate increases in purchasing power 
with the overfulfilment of plans in branches of production the output 
of which only in the long term can result in an increased supply of 
consumer goods (by which time, however, further increases in the 
production of producer goods will have been accompanied by the 
creation of new excess purchasing power in the hands of the workers 
of the heavy industries, etc., etc.). Medvedyev is undoubtedly aware 
of this connection: as an illustration of his ‘basic contradiction’ he 
quotes statements made at the XX Congress about obsolete norms of 
output and wages scales and about the excessive part played in workers’ 
earnings by incentive payments as distinct from their normal wages. 
As to the supply of the still most important of consumers’ goods, 
Medvedyev mentions the existence of procurement (zagatovka) prices 
still insufficient to cover the costs of production: he quotes Belyaev’s 
Congress statement about the need to overcome the present diversity 
of purchase prices of agricultural products. 

A closer approach to basic problems may be expected where Soviet 
economists are discussing, not contradictions inherent in Soviet society 
(the very description of which requires political caution), but practical 
problems of organisation. As an example we may mention the issue 
of cost-accounting in collective farms,*® which has recently become 
the subject of lively discussions amongst Soviet economists. 

In a simplified way, the problem may be explained in the following 
terms. In accounting the production outlays of collective farms, 
labour costs may be assessed either at their actual amount, i.e. the 
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remuneration paid in the given kolkhoz for the labour-days spent in 
age the diverse agricultural products (distributions in kind 

eing reduced, with various refinements, into terms of money) or, 
alternatively, by some objective standard independent of the balance 
sheet of the particular kolkhoz (the remuneration for comparative 
work paid in state farms, or the minimum remuneration of the labour- 
day granted to members of the tractor brigades). If the first method 
is employed, comparisons are possible between the profitability of the 
diverse branches of production within a given farm (or comparisons 
between the efficiency of its diverse brigades) but not between different 
farms: as ‘the value of the labour-day’ is fixed as a residium after 
fulfilment of the farm’s obligations, and is very low in an inefficient 
farm, production costs per product unit in such a farm may be smaller 
than in an efficient farm which can reward its members’ work properly. 
The profit made by the efficient farm even after remuneration of the 
labour-days may still be larger, partly directly because of the higher 
= of its labour, and partly because product units sold 

eyond a certain minimum are paid for at more favourable prices. 
Yet in the course of the discussion it has been emphasised that high 
profits, and hence higher remuneration of the labour-day, may occur 
for reasons extraneous to agricultural production, and surely ex- 
traneous to the productivity of that branch of agricultural labour 
which is the subject of investigation. If the alternative method of calcu- 
lation—say by the wages paid for comparable work in comparable 
state farms—is employed, the efficiency of different kolkhozy becomes 
comparable, but the figures arrived at are irrelevant for the balance 
sheet of the individual farm whose members bear the costs of ineffi- 
ciency by sub-standard remuneration of the labour-day or, alter- 
natively, get a portion of the profit achieved portioned out in the 
shape of a very high remuneration. 

When discussing such problems, Soviet economists cannot avoid 
approaching problems of Soviet society more fundamental than the 
proper adjustment of wages funds and prices. Social practice already 
tends to emphasize the problem of the different remuneration of 
kolkhoz and state-employed labour. In order to preserve the incentive 
of advance payments and yet avoid over-expenditure of the fund 
available amongst kolkhoz members, the CC of the Uzbekistan party 
organisation, on the basis of the experience of Tashkent province, 
suggested that advance payments for cotton harvesting should be made 
by piece rates for every kilo of collected cotton; in consideration of 
the grain distributions in kind (which are carried out at the end of the 
agricultural year) these piece rates should be based upon 60 per cent of 
the expected total remuneration of the labour-day.© Collective farmers 
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remunerated in this way are bound to compare their status with that 
of state farm workers and vice-versa. 

The strong as well as the weak aspects of the Soviet Union’s inter- 
national position must surely add food for thought. When agricul- 
tural delegations returned from USA, their observations were bound, 
not only to disclose what is obvious to every outside observer and to 
refute the phraseology conventional in the USSR (it was for this 
purpose that the delegations had been sent by the Government) but also 
to encourage discussions on the legitimacy or otherwise of organisa- 
tional principles hitherto taken for granted. When the Chinese party 
Congress was reported at a length not much inferior to that customary 
for a Soviet Congress, the intended implication was the demonstration, 
not only of the inspiring impact of the Russian revolution upon 
communist construction in other lands, but also of the availability of 
diverse methods (some surely less painful than those applied under 
Stalin’s leadership in the USSR). Soviet readers may accept the state- 
ment that the integration of the Chinese national bourgeoisie as an 
active participant in socialist reconstruction was possible partly because 
of China’s former colonial status and partly because the very success 
of the Russian revolution had taught bourgeois people in all lands the 
lesson that desperate resistance against the unavoidable does not pay: 
still, the theme had to be elaborated in Kommunist 1956, no. 15 in reply 
to a reader who had enquired whether the Chinese experience con- 
firmed the theory of a peaceful growing of the bourgeoisie into socialism 
(after the conquest of political power by the working class) as elabo- 
rated at one time by Bukharin. Knowledge of the methods of collecti- 
visation employed in a country so much more backward than pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and of the democratic discipline employed in 
an army which may have to fight against so much heavier odds than did 
the Soviet army itself, may feed critical thought about much that is 
taken for granted even after four years of reform. 

Events in Poland and Hungary may have temporarily strengthened 
the position of opponents of impressive renunciation of established 
formulae and methods of administration: in the long run, however, 
they are bound to strengthen the case for basic reform by making it a 
condition for the preservation of the USSR’s sphere of influence. 
Independently of whether intervention in Hungary was decided upon 
as a measure necessary for the protection of the Soviet flank in the case 
of a Middle-East conflagration, or simply in order to prevent the 
dynamics of counter-revolution having their way as they had after the 
fall of the first Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919, it could not be 
defended except on the basis of a reformulation of the relationships to 
be established between socialist states, as contained in the declaration 
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of October 30th, 1956. The recognition of the responsibility for the 
Hungarian revolt*! of a communist leadership slow in the correction 
of past mistakes marks also within the USSR a further step in the 
denunciation of the methods current during the Stalin period. Already 
before the end of 1956 the Polish Workers’ Party was praised for having, 
during the autumn crisis of 1956, itself taken the initiative in correcting 
its former mistakes and for having defeated those elements which 
wished to use the crisis for the undermining of socialism and for the 
abolition of the popular regime; while taking course towards a 
broadening of democracy it firmly declared that democratisation 
could proceed only within the framework of socialist democracy; 
while insisting on a further strengthening of Poland’s independence 
and sovereignty, the united Workers’ Party firmly proclaimed that 
only a socialist Poland firmly linked by friendship and unity with all 
the socialist countries, and first of all the USSR, could be independent 
and sovereign.°? 

The long-term effect of the East European events on internal 
Soviet developments will point in the same direction. Soviet soldiers 
returning from Hungary will tell their friends about the atrocities 
committed by the rebels during the week of their ascendancy against 
convinced communists and friends of the USSR; thereby they may 
strengthen the case for intervention. But they will also tell that the 
revolt was fairly general and cannot be explained by the machinations 
of mere groups of counter-revolutionaries :°5 thereby they will promote 
the critical appraisal of policies and organisational methods which lead 
to such consquences. Soviet villagers are asking questions about the 
strength of the Hungarian CP in relation to the population, and about 
its activity, or otherwise, during the critical days:** the problems 
implied in such questions will be felt the sharper, the more the official 
interpretation of the movement as counter-revolutionary in its impli- 
cations though not in the intentions of a majority of the participants, 
is accepted. When, in the very criticism of Tito’s Pula speech, published 
under the party’s authority in Pravda, November 23rd, 1956, the 
merits of Workers’ Councils of the Yugoslav type—though not 
necessarily in their initial form—were recognized, by implication the 
work of Soviet trade unions was put under discussion: the decisions 
taken at the December Plenary meeting of the CC indicate scarcely 
more than a first step in this all-important field. 

Fundamental issues of the character of the regime, and of the reforms 
needed, have been opened to public discussion by the Hungarian crisis. 
As there is no longer any individual authority to cover an action so 
shocking as the application of armed force against a popular movement, 
however misled,*> resort was taken to the consensus of international 
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communist opinion: in the outcome, the Soviet public was presented 
with a variety of views on basic problems of the Soviet revolution 
unheard of since the middle ‘twenties; non-Russian communist 
opinion acquired a weight unheard of during all the existence of 
Comintern when Soviet hegemony was taken for granted. Kardelj’s 
Skuptchina speech was reprinted in Kommunist only for refutation 
(sill, it is a novelty for Soviet readers to be presented with the full 
text of documents the non-Marxist character of which is the subject of 
proof). But without any critical comment, Pravda published all those 
documents the authors of which agreed with the Soviet leaders in the 
recognition of the necessity of the intervention, not only as a minor 
evil in comparison with the danger of a fascist reaction (this was 
recognized even by the Yugoslavs) but as an action which, however 
deplorable, was undertaken in the international socialist interest. Thus 
Pravda, December 2nd, 1956 gave the full text of Gomulka’s speech to 
the Warsaw party officials, notwithstanding the fact that Gomulka 
referred in terms of regret to those Hungarians who had allowed 
themselves to be lured by western promises into actions exceeding 
the limit of a struggle for legitimate demands. Togliatti’s address to 
the Italian party Congress, reported in Pravda December 11th, 1956, 
repeated his characterisation of the developments under Stalin as ‘a de- 
formation of certain aspects of the organisation of socialist society’ ;> 
he characterised the corrections in the Soviet institutional framework 
which preceded the XX party Congress as a ‘major turn’ (povorot 
in the Russian translation). True, in making the first point, he noticed 
the existence of disagreement with the Soviet comrades in the analysis 
of the character of the mistakes committed, yet Pravda did nothing in the 
way of correcting his argument. 

For the time being, the argument was concluded by the publica- 
tion, in Pravda 30th December, 1956 and in the whole provincial 
ptess, of the article Another Word on the Historical Experience of the 
Proletarian Dictatorship published on the preceding day by Zhen- 
minzhibao on behalf of the Politburo of the Chinese CP. The very 
place allotted in a Soviet party argument of decisive importance to the 
statements issued by a foreign brother party shows how much has 
changed not only since Stalin’s but even since Lenin’s days: the article 
itself, while paying tribute to the USSR’s position at the centre of the 
socialist camp, emphasises that ‘the general truth of Marxism-Leninism’ 
can ‘play its part in real life only through specific national particu- 
larities’. In the Soviet experience itself, a distinction is made between 
(a) basic elements which are of general validity in the present stage of 
historical development (these are said to include the leading role of the 
communist party in the revolutionary struggle and in the establishment 
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of the proletarian dictatorship, the planned development of the 
socialist economy towards the transition to a communist society and 
the principle of proletarian internationalism which includes recognition 
of equal rights for all nations and the struggle against imperialist 
aggression) ; (b) experiences conditioned by the particular circumstances 
of the USSR which have no general validity; (c) the record of mistakes 
and setbacks (even these should be studied by communists of all 
lands because setbacks, though temporary and partial, did not only 
occur in the past but will also occur in the future). 

Already in its title the article refers back to the earlier analysis 
given by the Chinese communists: perhaps for this reason the explana- 
tion of the Stalinist mistakes by the backwardness of a peasant country 
(an obvious point of disagreement with at least some of the Soviet 
leaders) is not repeated. Instead, the argument is concentrated against 
the assertion (which was made by the Yugoslav leaders and, of course, 
in the Western press) that these mistakes were due to the basic charac- 
teristics of the socialist system as developed in the USSR. It is noted that 
Stalin’s main mistakes were only to a small extent connected with the 
guidance of the socialist economy and that their correction in time 
was prevented, not by the principle of democratic centralism but, on 
the contrary, by the fact that that principle to some extent had come 
into abeyance: an interesting point is the argument against the hypo- 
thesis that these mistakes expressed an obsolescence of the socialist 
system (this suggestion is rejected on the ground that the Soviet 
system is still young and gives ample evidence of its continuing 
ability to develop the productive resources: this argument implies the 
admission, in principle, of the possibility of an eventual degeneration 
of the socialist system and of the need to replace it by a more advanced 
one but rejects the Yugoslav assertion that already at the present stage 
of historical development a third alternative to the capitalist system 
and socialist systems of the Soviet type is possible). As against the 
Yugoslav demands for a removal of the ‘Stalinists’ from the leadership 
of the communist parties, the Zhenminzhibao article states that the 
mistakes committed by Stalin ‘and all those comrades who under 
his influence committed similar mistakes’ should be appreciated in the 
historical context of their commission: they were committed by 
communists, not by enemies of the working class. Any discrimination 
against or application of labels to these comrades would not only 
deprive them of the possibility of drawing in their practical work the 
lessons from their past mistakes, but would also confuse two types of 
contradictions: those between correct and incorrect policies, and those 
between the camp of communism and that of its enemies. The text 
of Khrushchov’s New Year toast which was reported by foreign 
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diplomatists and not denied (though not confirmed in Soviet statements) 
points in the same direction: recognition of Stalin’s merits’ was 
coupled with the assumption of joint responsibility for his mistakes. 
When confronted with the demand for organisational consequences, 
the ‘cult of the individual’ formula proves to have outlived its useful- 
ness: the party leadership, rejecting both a return to Stalin’s methods 
and a split in its own ranks, has no choice other than honest recognition 
of a joint responsibility for the past, and of a joint obligation to correct 
the mistakes committed. The framework of basic characteristics 
which, according to the Zhenminzhibao article, must be preserved in 
that correction, is not narrow: measured by its standards most of the 
rearguard actions of the defenders of the old setting which we have 
surveyed in this article appear ludicrous. Only experience can show to 
what extent the scope of change admitted in theory will be used and to 
what extent the definition of its limits will serve as a pretext for the 
forces resisting change. Yet any success of those forces would be bound 
to very shortlived indeed. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 


1 While in Poland such interpretations are restricted to outsiders, in particular to the young 
intellectuals’ journal Po prostu (the criticism of which by the official party paper Tribuna ludu 
was reported in Pravda, December 25th, 1956, with satisfaction), official Yugoslav statements are 
presented to Soviet readers as deriving ‘Stalinism’ from basic characteristics of the Soviet system, 
and are criticised on this ground (cf. the report of Tito’s speech at Pula, in Pravda, November 19th, 
1956, and Yu. Pavlov’s reply to E. Kardelj’s speech in the Yugoslav Skupchina, ibid. December 
18th, 1956). 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, pp. 188ff, 202ff, 349ff, 447ff, col. V, p. 368. 

3 Tbid., vol. VI, pp. o1ff, 141 and 28off. 

‘ Ibid., vol. VII, p. 436, vol. VIII, p. ro. 

5 Tbid., vol. VII, p. 102ff. 

6 Opinions on this point will naturally differ. In my opinion, Bugayev had a serious case in 
reproaching the reviewers of Likholat’s book for embellishing the record of the Ukrainian 
left-wing communists (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 171), while V. Smirnov writing in Pravda 
November 20th, 1956, had no other than an ideological case for reproaching Voprosy Istorit 
for its statement that Lenin’s approach to the peasantry had been elaborated only in the course of 
the 1905-6 revolution. I would be inclined to regard in a similar light Bugayev’s criticism of the 
assertion that Ukrainian party policy in 1919 was directed towards neutralisation of the middle 
peasants rather than towards alliance with them. Yet in any case the argument recently used in 
Bugayev’s support by the editors of Partiinaya Zhizn (1956, no. 23, p. 75) is based upon docu- 
ments. It unintentionally drops quite a part of its case: if contradictory documents on a political 
problem, which retrospectively is regarded as central, could be issued at the time without 
being submitted to criticism, it follows that Stalin’s reconstruction of a turn from ‘neutrali- 
sation’ to ‘alliance’, allegedly carried out by Lenin in 1919, was rather retrospective, born of the 
arguments with the opposition in the middle ’twenties. (Those very passages of Lenin—Sochi- 
nenia, 4th ed., vol. XXIX, pp. 181 and 193ff—which may be quoted in support of the statement 
in the Short History of the CPSU(b), Engl. ed., p. 234, contradict the assumption of any contem- 
porary juxtaposition of those terms: Lenin’s criticism was directed not against ‘neutralisation’ 
but against earlier policies which threatened to drive the middle peasant into the hostile camp.) 
This is the way in which historical knowledge in all lands profits from arguments inspired “ 
strong political interests. 

7 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 166. 
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8 A characteristic example is the provision of additional material in Voprosy Istorii 1956, nos. 7 
and 8, in reply to Bugayev’s criticism of Burdzhalov’s treatment of Stalin’s position in the 
March days of 1917 as identical with that of Kamenev’s, which was largely based upon Shlyap- 
nikov’s Memoirs. Drabkina’s article on the March 1917 Conference of the Bolsheviks (at which 
Lenin appeared), published in Vosprosy Istorii 1956, no. 9 gives the Soviet reader a picture of an 
important event up to now hidden from him (and, up to now, accessible also to the Western 
student only in a naturally incomplete text, in Trotsky’s The Stalin School of Falsification). Goli- 
kov’s criticism (in Kommunist 1956, no. 15) of an identification of the outlooks co-existing 
within the majority of the Central Committee of those days may be largely correct yet there 
can be no question that the controversy has made an immense contribution towards clearing 
the outlook of both the parties to it, and the historical picture as a whole. 

9 F wtiinaya Zhizn 1956, no. 23, p. 76. 

10 English translation of the article, with the replies in Pravda and Izvestia, is available in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. VIII, no. 45, December roth, 1956. 

11 By three renowned artists—Gorchakov, Ilyinsky and P. Markov, published in Pravda 
November 25th, 1956. 

12 Sovetskaya Belorussia, December 8th, 1956. 

13 Meditsinsky Rabotnik, February 8th, 1957. The Minister frankly recognizes that during the 
present five-year plan it is impossible to improve conditions to such an extent that every person 
suffering from tuberculosis can have a room of his own: hence at least the children should be 
protected against infection by suitable arrangements in creches and kindergartens. 

1¢ The opponents of the 1944 family legislation claim that it has broken down in practice (see 
below pp. 454-6). An attack, by T. L. Sergeyeva, against the practice of prosecuting managers and 
kolkhoz chairmen who through no fault of their own or because of unfamiliarity with their task 
failed to observe all the existing regulations (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1956 no. 8) is clearly 
backed by the fact that such prosecutions have become a brake upon legitimate managerial 
initiative and a deterrent to acceptance of appointments to collective farms where the newcomer 
may be liable to commit mistakes. 

15 Cf. the Special Correspondence to The Times, November 9th, 1956. 

16 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 358. 

17 Cf. Lysenko’s leading article in Agrobiologia 1956, no. 4 and, on the other hand, the editorial 
of Sovetskaya Pedagogika 1956, no. 9 quoted below, p. 397 and also, for example, Golnevich’s 
article in Voprosy Filosofii 1956, no. 4, pp. 187ff. 

18 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 296—7. 

19 Pravda, August toth and 1sth, 1956. 

20 Vol. VI, p. 144. 

21 In Pravda, May 27th, 1954. 

22 See below, pp. 445-5 

23 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 143. 

24 Cf. Stalin’s speech on the April 1929 Plenary Meeting of the CC and CCC, Sochinenia, 
vol. XII, pp. 49ff, 9 and 98. In a footnote (p. 1) the reader’s attention is drawn to the fact that 
the earlier reports of that speech (as contained in Leninism) were incomplete. Stalin’s own drawing 
attention, by the end of his life, to hard facts which before he dared not publicise, may indicate 
a consciousness of his that changed approaches were overdue. See also below, p. 447. 

25 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 174, 182-3, 191, 193-4, 198. 

26 E. Halperin in Problems of Communism, 1956, no. $, p. 15. Similar tendencies are evident in 
some suggestions on the meaning of Workers’ Control made during the recent Polish crisis 
(cf. the joint article by J. Kossak, R. Turski and W. Wirpsza published in Po Prostu September 
30th, 1956, German translation in Ost Probleme 1956, no. 45, pp. 1579ff.) It is difficult clearly 
to distinguish, in suggestions made in times of crisis, between exaggerations of the demand for 
checking management and real syndicalism, i.e. the suggestion that the workers of every factory 
should manage it with the intention to maximise profits distributed amongst them. A tendency, 
in opposition to orthodox Marxism, to find the merits of socialism in the abolition of unearned 
incomes rather than in planning, arises periodically in opposition to the periodical excesses of 
war-economies: see, for example, the suggestions of Otto Bauer which, in 1919, formed the 
basis of the Austrian programme for ‘socialisation’. I have discussed them in Marx, His Time and 
Ours, London 1950, pp. 354ff. and in Central European Democracy, London 1953, pp. 307-8. 

27 Peter Wiles in Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 143. 

28 Ibid. p. 141. 

29 Cf. Planovoye Khozaistvo 1956, no. 4, pp. 40ff. 

3° Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 181. 

31 See also below, p. 437. 

32 Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 142. 

33 Cf. Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 438-9. 
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% An illustration of the way in which such a career, which leads over an MTS post to that of a 
District Secretary is regarded as a matter of course by young agronomists, is given in A. Kalinin’s 
sketch ‘Moon Nights’, published in Soviet Literature 1956, no. 4, p. 68. 

35 These reproaches have been levelled, and not refuted, in a discussion in Kommunist (Erivan, 
October 2nd and 18th, November 2nd, 1956). More moderate participants in the discussion suggest 
the abolition of the privilege of free access to tertiary education of the pupil’s choice for holders of 
medals, as this would remove the temptation for teachers to award undeserved marks to pupils 
whom they deem particularly fit for higher education, or who have been fortunate in the choice of 
their parents; others suggest that the institution of medals should be abolished altogether so as to 
remove any differentiation other than that of proven proficiency, and later by University Entrance 
Examinations. While hardly anyone dares to defend the privileges of the medaillist, some teachers 
would still like to preserve the institution as conducive to good discipline (medaillists have to show 
not only excellent marks for study but also exemplary behaviour). Yet a teacher defending this 
point of view complains of undue pressure brought to bear by ambitious parents upon teachers 
(Kommunist November 2nd); another defends the institution with the observation that it existed 
in Tsarist days ‘and not everything old is bad’ (ibid. October 18th). 

36 See also its concept of the boarding schools as embodying the future of Soviet education 
(quoted Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 214). In actual planning, for 1960 a figure of one million 
pupils (i.e. about 3 per cent of the total school population) is envisaged. Cf. Sovetskaya Pedagogika 
19$7, NO. I, p. 10. 

37 Pravda, November roth, 1956. 

38 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 22. 

In ‘The Next Tasks of the Soviet Regime’, vol. XXVIII, p. 220 in Sochinenia, 4th ed., 
English translation in Selected Works, vol. VII, p. 322. 

* Partiinaya Zhizn 14, 1956 went to press on 18th September, Narodnoye Obrazovaniye 9/1956 
on 27th August, Sovetskaya Pedagogika 9/1956 on 25th August. The differences in approach dis- 
cussed below thus reflect not a development in time but the different atmosphere in which 
identical problems are treated in different institutions. The opening of the academic year provided 
an obvious occasion for the publication of general articles on the implications of recent political 
developments on school work. 

‘1 As everyone knows that resistance to Stalin’s demands was not conducive to personal 
prosperity, this argument implies more in the way of exculpation for the time-servers amongst 
the educationists than is justified in facts: Derbinov’s enumeration of the measures uncritically 
accepted because of Stalin’s alleged authorship includes separate education of boys and girls 
which could be publicly discussed, even in Stalin’s days, by everyone who was prepared to speak 
out his mind. The obstacle was not so much Stalin as the conservative elements within the 
pedagogical profession, for whom he served as a convenient cover. Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. Il, 
pp. 180ff and 322ff, vol. V, pp. 316ff. 

‘2 This implies a criticism of the Ukrainian experiments in teaching the pupils of the higher 
forms of the secondary schools specific trades (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 468-9). These 
experiments are being continued even on an enlarged scale (in the current year 70,000 pupils in more 
than a thousand Ukrainian schools will learn trades) though the obvious objections are made 
also by Ukrainian educationists. Cf. Sovetskaya Pedogogika 9/1956, pp. 124ff, and Narodnoye 
Obrazovaniye 10/1956, pp. 74ff. 

43 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, pp. 183ff. 

4 Simonov argues against literary critics who, instead of stating that the embellished pictures 
of Soviet reality contradicted the principles of socialist realism reinterpreted these principles so as 
actually to imply the demand for such embellishment as commanded by the historical perspective. 
Yet the main tenor of his argument indicates the existence of a body of opinion, not only in 
Poland where it is frankly expressed but also amongst Soviet writers, who would regard the 
dropping of the term ‘socialist realism’ as a guarantee for greater freedom of artistic work. 

5 See below, pp. 445. 

6 See above, p. 384 and below, p. 445. 

‘7 On the problematic of this assumption see below, p. 447. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 262. 

*9 See the articles published in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1956, no. 4 (by Terentyev), no. 8 (by Dzarasov), 
and no. 12 (summary of many contributions received by the editors), and in Sotsialisticheskoye 
Selskoye Khozyaistvo by the Institute of Economics (1956, no. 4) by Slobodin and Fishman (ibid. 
no. §), and others (in particular, ibid., no. 8). 

5° Pravda Vostoka, September 29th, 1956. 

51 Suslov’s Anniversary speech, Pravda, November 7th, 1956. 

52 Information article for propagandists published in Partiinaya Zhizn, no. 24, p. 35. 

53 This explanation was presented to the Soviet public only in the most popular of propa- 
ganda statements (e.g. Bloknot Agitatora, Moscow, no. 33/1956, pp. 34ff). Readers of Pravda 
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got the full development of the official interpretation which at no stage denied the mass character 
of the movement. Kadar’s policy declaration of November 12th, 1956 which spoke of ‘the 
national movement starting on October 23rd’ was reprinted in full. In the unsigned policy 
declaration of November 23rd, Tito’s description of the Hungarian movement as involving the 
whole people is described as ‘clearly exaggerated’: the observation is added that the sociological 
interpretation of such movements should depend, not on the number and social status of the 
participants but upon the likely consequences of their actions, even if unwilled (this idea was 
further elaborated in Georgiu-Dezh’s report to the party Conference of the Hungarian Auto- 
nomous Region in Roumania, Pravda, December 24th, 1956). From the decisions of the Provi- 
sional CC of the Hungarian party the readers of Pravda (December 9th, 1956) could learn of still 
continuous efforts to remove the communists from the workers’ councils: in a further communi- 
cation on that meeting (Pravda, December 26th, 1956) it is said that the Hungarian party tells 
the workers the ‘bitter truth’ that the movement of October 23rd was ‘not a revolution but a 
counter-revolution’ and that it had been provoked ‘by incorrect, anti-Leninist methods’ (of 
former party work) which ‘resulted in a breach, between the party leadership and the rank-and- 
file, between the party and the working class, between the working class and its ally, the peasan- 
try’. The decision published on December goth appreciates ‘the broad democratic opposition 
movement’ which since the summer of 1953 rallied, ‘first within the party and then, under the 
leadership of the best representatives of communism, amongst the broad working masses’; 
recognition is given to the activities of Imre Nagy and his closer friends as long as their struggle, 
together with that of the whole opposition, was directed against the sectarian policies of the 
Rakosy-Geroe clique. From the spring 1956 onwards Nagy’s activities are said to have changed 
in character since ‘wrongly their criticism was transferred from the party to the street’, allowing 


thus for the participation of reactionary elements and attacking no longer a clique of leaders but . 


the authority of the party and the system of People’s Democracy as such. These interpretations 
were presented to Pravda readers without a critical remark: their implications as to the limits of 
| egitimate opposition within a communist party are obvious. So also are those of the demand, 
raised in the same decision, that, in future, the activities of the Hungarian party should be based 
upon the members’ voluntary efforts as distinct from its former reliance upon a huge salaried 
staff. 

54 Bloknot Agitatora, no. 35/1956, p. 45. 

55 In the comparative case of Kronstadt, 1921, Lenin shouldered his full share in the respon- 
sibility. Besides, in order to demonstate that the necessity of the action taken was not affected by 
the factional disputes current at the time, the delegates of the X party Congress headed the army 
columns which advanced against the fortress across the frozen bay. Between the situation of 
Kronstadt in 1921 and Budapest in 1956 there is the obvious difference that, in the first case, 
no national issues were involved: for this very reason appeal to iriternational communist opinion 
was the more important in the second case. (Kronstadt hardly affected opinion within Comin- 
tern: this was partly due to the currency of simplified versions of the events and partly to the 
impact upon Western working-class opinion made so shortly after the conclusion of the Western 
intervention against Soviet Russia, by the expression of Western bourgeois sympathies with the 
rebels.) 

56 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 165-6. 

57 In Stalin’s homeland, Zarya Vostoka published on his birthday, December 21st, 1956 a com- 
memoration article with his picture. The article’s heading ‘The Communist Party will triumph 
by Faithfulness to Leninism’ and the frank criticism of Stalin’s mistakes (in the terms accepted 
after the XX Congress) illustrates the length of the way covered during the last year (cf. Soviet 
Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 111-2). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ASSESSING MARX’S CONTRIBUTION TO SOVIET THOUGHT 


Jean-Yves Calvez, La Pensée de Karl Marx: Editions de Seuil, Paris 1956, 664 pp. 

Jean-Yves Calvez, ‘La Pensée de Marx: Du marxisme des philosophes au marxisme 
de tous les jours’ in Revue de I’ Action Populaire no. 103 (Décembre 1956) pp. 
1150ff. 


We are beginning this review on Father Calvez’ thirtieth birthday; he is the author 
of a work on Droit International et Souveraineté en URSS; the joint author of a work on 
Eastern Germany, and of one on the regional political economy of Great Britain; 
the sole author of the book under review and of Revenu national en URSS. One could 
therefore not be harsh in judgement if the present work were slight or plainly a by- 
product of his more contemporary studies. But on the contrary: his book makes 
most works from all schools on the same subject this side of the Channel look amateur- 
ish and, unfortunately, malicious. 

La Pensée de Karl Marx consists of an introduction and five parts, to which is added 
a bibliography detailing: the works of Marx and Engels and French translations of 
them; biographies of Marx and Engels; bibliographies of Marxism; introductions 
to the study of Marxism; studies of Marxist thought (Marxist and non-Marxist); 
the evolution of Marxism (Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, Plekhanov, general studies of 
Soviet thought); and some recent theoretical works on modern communism. There is 
a brief but adequate subject index. 

The Introduction has two chapters: the first is a well-considered discussion of the 
criteria to be used in the study of Marxism and Marx’s thought (to which we shall 
return); the second is a biographie spéculative of Marx, designed to elucidate the inti- 
mate relations between the various stages of Marx’s life and the development of his 
thought. 

The first two Parts discuss Marx as the heir of critical philosophy, and are in some 
aspects the strongest and most useful portion of the work. The first chapter considers 
the general relation of Marx to his predecessors, and the particular problem of Marx’s 
notion of ‘alienation’. The second chapter expounds and discusses Marx’s views on 
the religious alienation of man, mainly as set out in his review (1844) of Bauer’s 
Judenfrage, and his article Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie (1844). The third 
chapter similarly expounds and discusses Marx’s views on the philosophical alienation 
of man visible in Hegel, Bauer, Stirner and Feuerbach, mainly as set out in the 1844 
Manuscripts, the German Ideology (1845-6), the Holy Family (1845), and the Theses on 
Feuerbach (1845). The first chapter of the second Part is concerned with the political 
alienation, the second chapter with the social alienation, and the third with the econo- 
mic alienation of man; and they are based mainly on the Kritik des Hegelschen Staats- 
rechts (1843) for politics; on the Eighteenth Brumaire (1852), the Class Struggles in 
France (1850), and the Manifesto (1848) for sociology; on the 1844 Manuscripts, the 
Critique of Political Economy (1859) and Capital for the economics. Each of these five 
chapters on specific alienations is greatly increased in value by including an expo- 
sition of the climate of thought on religion, philosophy, etc., in which Marx was 
working, or to which he was directing his criticisms. 

The third Part of the book, designed as the hinge both of the exposition and of 
Calvez’ own argument, is on dialectics and the foundations of science, reality and 
ethics, and draws mainly on the 1844 Manuscripts, Misére de la Philosophie, ay ae | 
Political Economy, the German Ideology, and Lefebvre’s Le Marxisme. The fou 
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Part discusses the ending of alienation and the establishment of man’s humanity, 
and is based mainly on Marx’s economic works together with the Manifesto, the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, and the 1844 Manuscripts. 

The fifth Part confronts Marxism with its critics past and present, and consists of 
three chapters. The first summarises the criticisms from the time of Boehm-Bawerk 
and Bernstein to the modern French philosophers; the second summarises and 
analyses the official criticisms made by the Catholic church; the third gives Calvez’ 
own dissection of the weaknesses and strengths of Marx’s thought. 

As Calvez himself several times points out, his book rests upon the work of the 
modern French school of Hegelian studies; and that school, with its impact of Gallic 
lucidity upon Teutonic vastness and minuteness, is of great interest and not without 
charm. Its principal contribution to Marxist studies to date has been its elucidation 
of the ground-plan and basic structure of Capital in their relation to the Phenome- 
nologie and the Logik, and this contribution is resumed and discussed by Calvez in his 
section on the Portée des analyses économiques de Marx (pp. 315ff). He first discusses 
Hyppolite’s view that the argument of Capital moves uneasily from a dialectical 
opposition between essence and existence (logic and history) to an opposition between 
the essence and appearance of capitalism (exploitation and monetary phenomena). 
Calvez modifies and adds to this: Marx’s logic has the history opposed to it in Marx's 
treatment, so that for Marx the logical is only the condition for the potentiality of the 
historical; at the same time the termination of the existence of capitalism is not, for 
Marx, the dialectical resolution of the essence-appearance contradiction of his logic. 
This dispartition of two dialectics at the end of capitalism is matched, according to 
Calvez, by a similar dispartition at its beginning: the capitalists and proletarians, for 
Marx, came into existence through forcible expropriation and appropriation, through 
the subjective cupidity of man, not the unchosen or systematic cupidity of capitalism 
as such: in other words, in his logic Marx establishes the conditions of potential 
capitalism, in his history he recounts the story of capitalism in actu: but there is no 
systematic junction between the potency and act, between the logic and the history, 
between the essence and the existence. 

Calvez returns to and enlarges this theme (pp. 604ff) in his final sections, adding that 
Marx’s theory of value does not entail the theory of surplus value: one is related to the 
other not logically, but historically, by the fact of the existence of exchange: and it is 
not the existence, but the potentiality of surplus value which is logically provided for 
in the distinction between exchange value and use value. It follows, therefore, that 
even if capitalist surplus value is historically abrogated, the potentiality of some other 
surplus value is not. Consequently, the whole of Marx’s historical argument is 
imperilled, for he held that once capitalist surplus value was done away with, all 
the other alienations would lack foundations and disappear. In turn, if this argument 
is imperiled, so is the whole converse argument whereby Marx reduced the religious, 
philosophical, political and social alienations to the economic: that is, the whole 
conception of historical materialism. And, if the Marxist via resolutoria thus fails, 
the way is -_ to a rebuilding of an anthropology which will restore autonomy to 
religion, philosophy, politics etc., and give the religious, philosophical and other 
bents of men their due place as constitutive elements of his nature. 

For the first time we have here a critique of Marx’s thought which does not seize 
upon bits and scraps of his work, but endeavours to come to grips with the whole, 
and not to confuse that whole with the work of his colleagues and successors. Yet this 
impressive structure rests upon a single point: whether the relation between essence and 
existence, logic and history, is taken according to Marx’s intention—which is as much 
as to say, did Marx remain, really, a Hegelian to the end of his days? 
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This question is doubly pertinent to Father Calvez’ work. In the first place, his 
book contains so much invaluable information and understanding that it is only 
respectful to enquire how far he has got to the root of the matter in his critique. 
And secondly, he has entreated this enquiry himself in his statement of the criteria 
for the study of Marx’s work: “Pour rester fidéle au principe d’objectivité il suffira 
qu’on s’interdise de faire apparaitre les difficultés autrement que de l’intérieur, sans 
recourir 4 d’autre critére d’examen que celui de la cohérence de la doctrine marxiste. 
La véritable critique sera ainsi ‘immanente’ au développement méme de la pensée de 
Marx.’ 

There is no dispute that in his earliest writings Marx is for all practical purposes a 
Hegelian; and Calvez has no difficulty in demonstrating the continuity of his thought, 
as against those who would have Marx the economist argue inductively only (pp. 
316ff), or those who, contrarily, would date his Hegelianism from no earlier than 
1858 (pp. 409ff). These interpretations rest upon partial appreciations of Marx’s 
whole corpus, and it can now probably be taken as common ground that there is a 
strong biographical continuity throughout his writings. More, this can be made 
precise: throughout his life, even in his last ten years, Marx was passionately and 
tenaciously at war with his ignorance. But all this, which can be taken as beyond 
question, is far from establishing the systematic identity of all his work, which is 
Calvez’ contention (“. . . les oeuvres de la période 1845—47 doivent étre considérées 
comme les exposés déja complets de l’essentiel de la pensée de Marx’, p. 637). The 
continuity of a war does not preclude changes in weapons. 

The earliest critique of Marx’s work is his own, as stated in the preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy in 1859. There he mentions as worthy of record among his 
earlier works only these: one of his articles in the Rheinische Zeitung (1842), the Kritik 
der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie (1844), the Manifesto (1848), Discours sur la question 
de libre échange (1848), Misére de la philosophie (1847: his first ‘scientific’ work, though 
still ‘only polemical’), and Lohnarbeit und Kapital (1849). The German Ideology is 
mentioned, though not by name, as an unpublished work, willingly abandoned to 
the gnawing criticism of the mice, since its value lay rather in its writing than its 
publication. 

This is a very different list from that of the early works upon which Calvez mainly 
draws, and most of which were unpublished until long after Marx’s death. Now it is 
obviously not obligatory to take Marx at his own valuation in this critique: but since 
this valuation is so different from Calvez’, it should surely have been discussed and 
some argument for its rejection given. 

This is especially the case since this critique of Marx by himself dwells upon one 
criterion, ‘scientific’, as applicable to his works since 1847. Obviously, this notoriously 
equivocal term meant something definite to Marx. Calvez has some notices of the 
Marxist meaning of the term: ‘un savoir certain et rigoureux permettant la prévision 
et l’action rationnelles . . . (portant) sur la réalité humaine dans son ensemble . . .” 
(p. 242); ‘au dela des formules des economistes, Marx interroge sur le contenu effectif 
que recéle l’expression scientifique . . . En critiquant la science économique . . . il la 
remplace en fait par une “science” tout court: cette science sera en lieu intime avec la 
praxis, et Marx ne reconnaitra pas d’autonomie a une prétendue science économique, 
qui aurait sa méthode et ses lois a elle, saisissables par l’induction et la déduction’ 
(p. 263); ‘la théorie de valeur (etc.) . . . sont bien des théories “scientifiques” au sens 
marxiste, mais ce sens exclut |’étroitesse du point de vue économique courant . . . 
nous demeurons 4 un niveau oi la totalité de la signification de l"homme est engagée’ 

P. 317, 319); ‘une science qui n’a pas des solutions toutes faites, qui ne peut rien dire 

"avance, mais qui est une “connaissance critique” du réel. Cette science est, sans 
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doute, un savoir, mais celui-ci est équivalemment une methode d’analyse des situa- 
tions’ (p. 350), and from this last passage, Calvez goes on to point out that Marx 
criticised the natural sciences of his time for predicating immutability of their matters 
or conclusions. Calvez’ exposition of Marx's ‘science’ is therefore quite in harmony 
with the evidence from Marx himself that what he meant was ‘scientific method’ in a 
generalised sense. In 1844 he wrote that one day there would be only one ‘science’ 
both for human and natural affairs; and in 1859, he reckons the first of his own 
‘scientific’ works to have been written in 1847. 

Thus, if we are to ‘accepter le sérieux du marxisme’ (p. 19) we must give so much 
weight to Marx’s own critique of himself that we consider in what sense ‘la véritable 
critique sera “immanente” au développement méme de la pensée de Marx’. Calvez, 
as we have seen, takes this criterion biographically, and erects his formidable critique 
upon that basis. What happens if we take it systematically, adopting Marx’s own 
definition of his systematic works? 

(Simply for the sake of precision at this point, let us put the main characteristics 

of ‘scientific method’ in modern terms, and see how far it can be applied in its ordinary 
sense to Marx’s systematic works. These main characteristics are generally agreed to 
be (1) the collectivity of a scientific discipline, such that the work of any one of its 
members is accessible to independent checks by others. This involves (a) rigorous 
definition of the matter investigated ; (b) sufficient description of the means and methods 
of observation or equivalent examinations; (c) exact statement of working hypotheses; 
(d) precise reporting of the action undertaken in the investigation; (e) exact statement 
of the modification of working hypotheses; (f) as accurate a statement as possible of 
the remoter results of this modification; (g) arguments against other conclusions, 
immediate or remote, or against remoter conclusions from previous work which are 
now in conflict with the new immediate conclusions. All these steps may include a 
non-empirical element of logic or mathematics, and most of them must do so. All of 
them presuppose, and fortify or modify, distinctly conceived notions of causality and 
necessity. These last two points mean that there is a good deal of quite traditional as 
well as more recent philosophy built-in or aufgehoben to scientific method, and that 
scientific method in action continually has a considerable bearing on philosophy. 
(2) Among the common interests, and not overridden by particular interests, of the 
members of the discipline, there must be an acknowledged common interest in the 
extension of knowledge. Within this, particular interests or even prejudices are 
desirable, since what is finally agreed upon will have been the more fully tested, and 
be the more completely objective. 
(3) The advance of knowledge is aided to the degree in which the members of the 
discipline (a) refuse to overstep or undermatch their data, i.e. the degree in which 
they place the criterion of ‘truth’ or certified knowledge in the object studied ; (b) observe 
an ethical neutrality to objects of study; (c) observe an aesthetic neutrality to objects 
of study; and on the other hand; (d) seek elegance and simplicity together with 
comprehensiveness of hypothesis and controlled action, experiment, observation; 
(e) conceive of their work as an ethical means to an ethical end. 

Some of the parallels between these generally agreed characteristics of scientific 
method and Marx’s general method leap to the eye. In collectivity of work Marx did 
what he could both directly in collaboration with Engels and various working class 
organisations, and vicariously in his wide reading. He certainly contended that 
philosophy was to be aufgehoben in science. The interplay of hypothesis and action is 
very widely conceived in the unity of theory and practice. The extension of knowledge 
was his lifelong passion. The objectivity of truth is his materialism; ethical neutrality 
his ‘amoralism’, etc. etc.: in brief, his work corresponds sufficiently to the general 
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notion of scientific method for it to be judged quite mercilessly by those 
standards.) 


In this general notion of ‘scientific method’, the dialectics of essence and existence, 
logic and history, hypothesis and verifying action, has a place, but certainly not in its 
Hegelian sense, nor in the sense it bears in Marx’s earliest writings. There, the essence 
of man is his generic nature, the totality of his potentialities, which it is the task of 
action to actualise, the duty of history to realise. Existence is subordinate to essence and 
stands as derivative to its source, logically and ethically. The criterion of ‘truth’ is in 
essence. The interplay of hypothesis and verifying action, however, envisages a quite 
different dialectics of essence and existence: the criterion of ‘truth’ is in existence, the 
verifying action; essence, the hypothesis, is a creature of Abstraktionskraft: it can never 
‘happen’ as its verifying actions ‘happen’, and it can, in that sense, never be actualised 
in happenings. On the other hand, there is, in the hypothesis, that which is verified in 
action, so that in another sense the hypothesis expresses, describes or defines (according 
to its degree of rigour and ‘adequation’) the continuing potentiality which is realised 
in the series of verifying actions. This double relation of hypothesis and verifying 
action corresponds to the relation which Hyppolite and Calvez see as an unsystematic 
relation between the dialectics of essence-existence and the dialectics of essence-appear- 
ance in the ground-plan and structure of Capital. But if we are to take Marx’s claim to 
scientific method seriously, then it is in accordance with that method that his logic 
should set out the conditions of potentiality, and his history stand in opposition to it, 
for this is the structural, constitutive contradiction of scientific method, the static 
abstract of the process of interplay between hypothesis and verification. 


It is arguable then that the basis of Calvez’ critique derives from a misapprehension 
of Marx’s intention, a failure to recognize a change of weapons in his continuous war. 
Calvez’ second basic argument, on the relation of value and surplus value, opens up 
much more complicated questions. The first of these is that Marx’s theory of value 
does not entail his theory of surplus value. By the standards of scientific method, there 
is no reason, at the stage of the analysis of capitalism which Marx had reached, why the one 
should entail the other: it is sufficient if both abstracts adequately express continuing 
potentialities historically realised in a series of capitalist phenomena. (By the same 
standards, it would be expected that further work on capitalism existent would 
improve the logic of value and surplus value; and Marx had a right to expect that the 
collectivity of the discipline would in due course master this problem.) The second 
question is raised by Calvez’ contention that, since the logic provides only the poten- 
tiality of capitalist surplus value, and the history provides the fact, the logic is not 
capable of denying the potentiality of surplus values other than the capitalist, and 
historically succeeding the capitalist. This is perfectly true; and if appreciated by Marx, 
would: lead to his reconsideration or elaboration of the alienation argument. This 
happened in part: in the early writings, Marx looks forward to the socialisation of the 
means of production by the proletariat because the proletariat is already the universal 
negation of the human essence, and is due to negate that negation. By 1859, another 
proposition is fully formed: the law of change from one economic system to another 
is that the relations of production (i.e. property rights in the main) correspond 
generally through history with the character of the forces of production (in the main, 
technology); where the latter require social or co-operative working, the former will 
sooner or later correspond by becoming social property rights etc.: revolution is the 
act of bringing the former into correspondence with the latter. In Capital, this general 
law is specified in more detail (though the connecting argument is not explicitly 
given by Marx) with reference to capitalism as such, and particular laws of its move- 
ment—the law of the declining rate of profit, and the law of increasing impoverishment 
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of the proletariat. It seems remarkable that in expounding these three laws Calvez 
is content to summarise and on the whole dismiss the traditional criticisms of them, 
and is not at all concerned to consider them either logically or empirically, or to 
discuss their relation to the alienation argument, which they in part replace. The 
interesting question is why, in Marx’s thought, the first two were held to entail 
the third, which meant the reinforcement of all the alienation and universal negation 
train of thought. 

This question centres on the law of the declining rate of profit, which is set out thus: 


Let S be surplus value (that is, what is produced over and above the subsistence of 
the producers) - 

C be the constant capital of industry (that is, the means and materials of pro- 
duction) 

V be the variable capital of industry (that is, the value of its labour force 
expressed in wages costs). 


. & 
Then the rate of profit is CLV. 


Now assume that technological innovation is expressed by quantitative increase of 
C and constancy of V; and it is plain that technological innovation leads to a 
declining rate of profit. 


It is obvious that for the law to be true, the assumption concerning the expression of 
technological innovation (that is, increase of C and constancy of V) must be realistic. 
It is realistic in certain known historical conditions, viz.: 


(1) the period of the formation of the classical capitalisms, when recruitment to the 
labour-force is massive and the labour absorbed is of a general level of skill produced 
by the milieux from which it is recruited. 


(2) the period of the inculcation of the derived capitalisms, when production is expanded 


at an imported level of technique and under imported overseers. 


(3) certain sectors of a po more advanced economy, as for example the dis- 
tributive sector, where the basic skills required for, say, a shop assistant (the three R’s) 
are provided by the society at large. 

And in a less strict sense we may add: 


(4) where a large rural population remains in being and provides a potential reserve 
for recruitment, thus prolonging in a certain sense the conditions of cases (1) and (2). 


But there are also known historical examples for which the assumption is unrealistic, 
for the reason that the growth of constant capital comes technologically to a new 
stage, such that a general new level of skill is required, that is, that V also increases in 
value. In nineteenth-century Britain, this increase in value was only slowly and partially 
expressed in rising wages, and then discontinuously over the labour force as a whole, 
corresponding to the discontinuous rise in skill, trade by trade. The rise in the value of 
labour was partly masked to such observers as Marx because it was partly expressed not 
in rising wages, but precisely in expenditures which marked the turn back from the 
‘universal negation’ of proletarianisation: universal education, public health, and so 
forth. (It was reflected also in the Trade Union organisation of the skilled, and their 
general concentration of attention on the economic struggle—phenomena which 
Marx and Engels never understood and always deplored. It is a great pity, for Marx's 
science, that Engels was engaged in the relatively stagnant textiles industry, and even 
so was not primarily interested in his job—practice—as an entrepreneur.)! 

Thus in his exposition of the law of the declining rate of profit, Marx must be 
convicted of a failure of observation—though also it must be confessed that in his 
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circumstances, as a harassed stranger in a strange land, it would have taken great 
acuity to see the —— as they happened for what they were, and to follow out 
their most complex and manifold consequences: the reflection of these minor techno- 
logical revolutions in fluctuations and discontinuities in the rate of profit, in the rate of 
investment, in the dispartition of ‘universal’ and individual labour costs, in the first 
beginnings of technical constants as governing the aggregations of constant capital to 
the inhibition of the law of value (but again, most discontinuously throughout 
industry as a whole), not to mention all the ideological reflections of this course of 
affairs, which provides for an accelerated decline in the rate of profit, an increased 
impetus to economic imperialism and colonial proletarianisation in the short run, but 
a reversal of ‘universal negation’ in the home proletariat and the beginnings of the 
same reversal in the colonies later. 

Now there is a remote consequence of all this which is very pertinent to Calvez’ 
contention that Marx’s logic is incapable of denying the potentiality of some post- 
capitalist form of exploitation and surplus value. If we look at the quantities in the 





ratio from the point of view of their destination rather than their origins, we 


C+V 
observe that in Marx’s time S went partly to the increase of C by investment, and 
partly to the personal consumption of the bourgeoisie. Nowadays, a corresponding 
group of destinations would be investment (the increase of C), social services, etc. (the 
increase of V), and defence—the personal consumption, however ‘conspicuous’, of 
the bourgeoisie being statistically negligible. Precisely the same group of destinations 
exists in the socialist economy of the USSR, the ‘conspicuous consumption’ by 
ballerinas and novelists being equally negligible. In other words, the category of 
surplus value has been in Russia legally annulled and these funds do not pass into the 
ownership of a class; economically the same group of funds exists, and its political 
management and control is the real question behind Zhdanovshchina, Borzovshchina, 
Drozdovshchina, destalinisation, and all the other excitements of recent years. 

Now these additional observations—both of events occurring in Marx’s time and of 
events since—do not controvert his basic contentions or method although they set 
limits to the validity of some of his conclusions, since they deny that his second and 
third laws are universal to capitalism as a whole. Indeed, his basic contentions and 
method are verified by them in unexpected forms—the notion of the turning back 
from the ‘universal negation’ of proletarianisation proves to be a very handy tool for 
considering the increase of V in its various expressions; the limits of the logic of value 
and surplus value, and the opposition of this logic to the history of capitalism are 
unexpectedly proved to be proper limits, so that the logic can handle also an opposed 
history of socialism.? At the same time, it is undeniable that the first two of Marx’s 
economic laws to a certain extent replace his earlier arguments from alienation and 
universal negation; yet in the conclusions he draws from these laws he uses them to 
reinforce these arguments; and he noted, deplored, but never understood the 
phenomena which, to our present hindsight, enforce recognition of the limited 
applicability of the second and third laws. In brief, there was no intellectual con- 
tradiction between Marx’s basic contentions and methods, and the events he deplored 
and opposed. Why then (apart from human failings) did he miss their significance? 

Here we approach the very nerve of Marx’s thought. It has been said (by Whitehead) 
that while Lucretius and Newton were able to describe what the world of atoms looks 
like to a surveying intellect, Leibniz alone tried to explain what it must be like to be 
an atom.? Marx asked the question, more pertinent to the human condition, what it is 
like to be a proletarian. The answer he received was peremptory: it is a universal 
negation of the human essence, a living death.* 
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The fact that Marx took his answer wholly within himself, rebuilt himself around it, 
and based the whole of his work upon it, is that which has caused his name and work 
to be revered among those who live the living death, or fear they may be called upon 
to do so, or remember that their parents and grandparents did. This or that element or 
aspect of his work may be definitively criticised: but so long as this core remains 
untouched, for those who know it (even those for whom his philosophy is unin- 
telligible, his sociology ethically dubious, his economics empirically false) his name, 
and all that is done in his name, remain intrinsically unassailable even while they are 
disputed and disavowed. 

Apart from the general impulse which this knowledge gave to Marx’s work, its 
influence may be traced as the predominant cause of three particular effects. (1) His 
transformation of the Hegelian dialectics of surveyed process into a dialectics of work 
and struggle: for the use of the Hegelian surveying instruments led to the shattering 
knowledge of the living death and yet promised, after a mere surveying fashion, a 
return from it: the promise could only be wedded to the knowledge in that order of 
reality to which the knowledge belonged, the order of the endurance of the living 
death, of work and struggle; and the making of this union between the two now 
alienated orders could only take the form of the reconquest of the riches of the 
abstract order by the concrete. Calvez has a discussion of one side of this part of Marx’s 
work in his section on the dialectics of reality; he touches upon the other side in his 
discussion of the meaning of alienation in Hegel and Marx (p. 53): “Chez Marx, la 
catégorie d’aliénation est semblable pour I’essentiel 4 ce qu’elle est dans la philosophie 
hégélienne, 4 laquelle elle est directement empruntée. Mais elle a un sens moins général. 
Il s’agit uniquement de situations dans lesquelles "homme s'est perdu lui-méme. II ne 
sagit plus de situations par lesquelles le sujet acquiert un nouveau continu en 
s’extériorisant. Marx est plus attentif 4 une perte par la détermination ou I’ objectivation 
qu’ 4 un enrichissement par les déterminations successives.’ While in a certain sense 
Calvez’ distinctions are just, he does not point out that Marx saw that le sujet (qui 
acquiert un nouveau contenu etc.) is a mythical entity personating the placid surveyor 
mulling over the fruits of experience in the concrete order, whose work is as much 
mutilated by his alienation from that order as the humanity of those restricted 
to that order is mutilated by their alienation from the order of abstract thought. This 
omission by Calvez tends to a misapprehension of the place retained for les détermin- 
ations successives in Marx’s dialectics: omnis determinatio est negatio, and these negations 
and deprivations have to be suffered and endured by-real people (who have to summon 
up the courage to go through them) before ‘le sujet’ acquiert un nouveau contenu. 
(2) This brings us to the second particular effect which his grasp of the nature of 
proletarianisation had upon Marx’s work, namely his notion of the scope and nature 
of scientific method. In the 1859 preface, by quotation (or misquotation) of Vergil’s 
encouragement of Dante when he reluctantly approaches the gates of hell, Marx 
compares embarkation upon a scientific enquiry to the undertaking of that dreadful 
journey through the city of the sentient dead. By this comparison Marx gives a fair 
picture of what he demanded that scientific method should do: not only engage the 
whole of a man, from his recoiling instincts to his grasping intellect; not only bum 
away the hypocrisy and pathetic littleness of ‘le sujet’; but find the way through the 
unavoidable ‘enrichissement par les déterminations successives’ without panic ot 
trying to cheat. 

(3) We can now probably understand why Marx opposed, deplored, and mis- 
apprehended phenomena of capitalism against which he could have no intellectual 
objection. He knew the nature of the proletarian condition was such that he could 
imagine no man who was offered a means of escape, and who was unfortified by a 
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scientific understanding of his situation, failing to take the individual or sectional way 
out—thus betraying by his defection, and misleading by his example, those who 
remained within. It is easy now to see that Marx was wrong; but at the time so many 
of his suspicions of venality, and worse, were justified in the event, that it is difficult 
to call him to account. 

Thus we see, in spite of all the objections we have raised, that there is some force 
in Calvez’ argument that the biographical continuity in Marx’s work is tantamount 
to a systematic identity. On that side of Marx’s thought which has won the adherence 
of millions and been impervious to all attacks, Calvez’ point may be (for all practical: 
purposes) conceded; on the intellectual side it should probably be rejected, and a 
distinction made between the early works in which Marx was forging his weapons, and 
the works of his maturity, in which he was using them. 

These conclusions, in so far as they are valid, leave Calvez’ formal critique in 
disarray. But throughout his book, there is interwoven with this formal critique 
another and specifically Catholic critique which is no less valuable and provocative, 
and which is important enough to have in part dictated the plan of the book and 
inspired the view of Marx’s work on alienations as his via resolutoria. This in turn is 
closely connected with the catenarian notion of causality attributed—without argu- 
ment—to Marx in the sections discussing the ending of alienations. This side of 
Calvez’ work culminates in his discussion and analysis of official Catholic criticisms of 
Marxism, and contributes more than the formal critique to Calvez’ final judgements 
on la vérité de l’oeuvre de Marx. 

Calvez begins to establish this critique in his very long and minute discussion of 
L’Aliénation Réligieuse. He desires to establish at this point the contentions that 
(1) in Marx’s eyes the religious alienation was the type of alienation in general, in a 
systematic sense; (2) in Marx’s eyes the religious alienation was in some sense the final 
alienation of man, and the most obvious, the most accessible to criticism, and other 
alienations causally underlie it and can be approached through it, and (3) that in 
Marx’s arguments against religion as such there is the gratuitous assumption “que toute 
scission en l"homme doit étre éliminée’, and the neglect of the historical evidence that 
‘la réligion se présente comme mode d’existence humain’ (p. 98). 

Marx’s writings on religion are few and belong to his early years, and it is very 
difficult to concede to them the importance Calvez would desire, partly because they 
are exceedingly derivative and ‘young Hegelian’. The pith of Marx’s contentions is 
that in dividing reality into this world and the next (or the other) the operation per- 
formed is the division of man between his actuality and his potentialities, his finiteness 
and his infinitude; consequently the actual man finds himself bereft of and alienated 
from his potentialities in the first place, and in the second finds himself forbidden, in 
the name of his potentialities to exercise his actualities. All this is young-Hegelian and 
platitudinous enough. Marx’s own contribution goes no further than the remark 
(dressed in series of rhetorical assertions) that to find the reason why people perform 
this operation of self-mutilation we have to search outside religion itself, somewhere 
in the real world where men divide their potentialities and actualities. Therefore, 
each sphere of human thought and activity in turn is to be subjected to the potency-act 
analysis, until this place in reality is found. Marx’s via resolutoria is thus not so much a 
systematic series of logical reductions as a pertinacity by trial and error, the search for 
that precise observation which will verify (be the crucial test of) the hypothesis. This 
search ended at economics only in the sense that the real-life division of the potentia- 
lities and actualities of men turned out to be, in Marx’s contemporary world, in the 
economic sphere of life, when the proletarian alienated (in the strict legal sense) his 
potentialities of labour. 
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It appears then that Marx’s writings on religion will hardly bear the weight Calvez 
would put upon them: we cannot construe them to mean that Marx took the 
religious alienation of potency and act as the type of alienation, or as a final alienation. 
Calvez’ own counter-arguments to Marx’s contentions also fail to convince: Marx is 
not talking about ‘scission’ but about a species of it, alienation. The objection that 
Marx ignores the historical evidence for religion as necessarily present in human life 
comes from a well-known Catholic tradition of anthropology and history; there is 
also a more venerable tradition that since the last day in Eden a human aversion to 
religion has been equally—or more—continuously manifest. Where there is equal 
evidence for two opposing constitutive elements in human nature, to urge the existence 
of one is not enough (at least, if we observe an ethical neutrality to the two objects of 
study). 


The argument from the constitutive elements of human nature does not appear in 
Calvez’ discussion of L’Aliénation philosophique, although the faculty of reason is one 
of the more obtrusive of these elements, and the place that Marx assigned to it in his 
mature works would bear examination. (This chapter, it should not be left unre- 
marked, contains a most valuable and detailed commentary on the Theses on Feuerbach.) 
The argument however reappears in L’Aliénation politique, where the will to power 
is named as such a constitutive element which Marx has ignored; and again in 
L’Aliénation sociale the question is raised whether class-struggle is not a constitutive 
element of human history. The political objection is raised again in the discussion of 
Marx’s economics, and the will to power invoked to explain the phenomena of 


primary accumulation, which Marx does not account for in purely economic terms. 

There seems to be something of a misapprehension here. Marx spent a very con- 
siderable part of his waking hours endeavouring to put into effective action the will 
to power of the Rhenish bourgeoisie and the international proletariat; and the rest of 
his thought and work was concerned with the exercise of power by the ruling classes 
of the world. He was, that is to say, thoroughly acquainted with the will to power both 


in potency and act, and if he gives it no very great importance it is precisely because it 
is a ‘constitutive element’ in human nature, and can be predicated, in varying degrees, 
of all men: so that so general a characteristic can be the cardinal cause of nothing in 
particular. The interesting questions about such a constitutive element concern the 
conditions under which it comes into play, and the functions it fulfils in those condi- 
tions, and Marx has a great deal to say, in various places, about the various kinds of 
conditions which provoke an effective or ineffective will to power, and its function as 
an economic force, i.e. as a factor in change or maintenance either of the forces or the 
relations, or both, of production. What is true, of course, is that he never treats it as 
acting autonomously, without the conditions for its action, and he considers that these 
conditions, however they may be described by the persons concerned, can always be 
shown to have an economic basis. On which one can only remark that if certain 
politicians had taken Marx’s hint, and examined more narrowly the differences in the 
economic bases between Hitler’s and Nasser’s wills to power, we should be living in a 
safer world: and that the economic bases for their failure to take the hint are obvious. 
The full development of Calvez’ specifically Catholic critique of Marx’s thought 
comes in his last two chapters. He begins with a confrontation of Marxand thechurch: 
‘Ce n’est pas en effet seulement en tant que le marxisme se présente comme une | 
critique de l’aliénation réligieuse et comme la suppression pratique de toute réligion, 
que le christianisme se trouve heurté de front par lui. Mais c’est dans tout le détail de 
sa vie que l’Eglise trouve le marxisme en face d’elle comme une contre-vérité. C'est 
le contenu du dogme chrétien tout entier qui se trouve en opposition avec le détail 
du contenu du marxisme. Sur tous les problemés que pose et résout le christianisme, 
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le marxisme prétend avoir une solution qui s’oppose 4 la sienne.’ Calvez then proceeds 
to detail, step by step, the Marxist parallels to each Christian dogma, with a running 
criticism from the Christian side. The ideal relations of persons which Marx saw as 
a human aim are paralleled in the Trinity, where they are not impossible because of 
divine infinitude: but among finite men such aims are both impossible of realisation, 
and sinful in themselves: and Marx’s recognition of the fact that in the process of 
human self-creation, men both can and do ‘lose themselves’ shows that he had a dim 
awareness of the nature of sin. The principal agent envisaged by Marx in the process 
of healing the alienations of man was the proletariat, whom he endowed with univer- 
sality, albeit a universality of negation: this is parallel to the agency of the Christian 
Saviour who is infinite where the proletariat is merely universal, and whose negation 
includes death as such, not merely a living death. The revolution is parallelled by the 
resurrection; the healed society by the church; the life of the healed society and the 
relations between its persons are paralleled in the life of the church by the ideal of the 
sacraments. “Tous les dogmes importants . . . apparaissent a |’Eglise transposés dans le 
marxisme sur un régistre d’humanisme athée . . . L’on n’oublie pas que l’une des 
sources essentielles de marxisme est I’hégélianisme, doctrine dont le sens le plus clair 
était la transmutation de toute vérité chrétienne en vérité philosophique. Et s'il 
manque 4 Marx la transposition d’un élément important de la vie de l’Eglise, 4 
savoir le sacrement, c’est qu’il manque aussi cet élément 4 Hégel, théologien luthérien’. 


An argument which kills three such different birds as Luther, Hegel and Marx 
with one stone may legitimately be suspected of extravagance; and in his final 
sentence Calvez has forgotten to consider Marx’s ‘practice’ as the candidate for 
parallelism with the sacraments. But these points should not be allowed to obscure 
the delicacy and accuracy that survives the polemics in these parallel analyses. Father 
Calvez pays Marx the highest compliment he can, in showing, in detail, that the 
tremendous dogmas of Christianity are matched—not partially, but in their full 
range—in Marx’s thought. This presents us with what must surely be a unique 
situation in the history of human thought, in which two irreconcilably opposed 
systems agree on the range and depth of the truths or problems that are necessary 
to the life of man. Let us hope that in the work and struggle to which both are com- 
mitted, each dispatches its main forces against their common enemies. 


How then—the further question arises—is it possible (if at all) to account for the 
fact that the thought of a single mortal a hundred years ago is competent to match, and 
is used to challenge, the range of dogmas which a whole church has erected and main- 
tained over two millennia, and in that work explicitly draws also upon the work done 
in still more ancient heathen times? The answer is, perhaps, twofold. The competence 
and embrace of the second system of thought is the result of what Marx spoke of in 
the terms of the Aufhebung of all past philosophy: that his thought is entirely des- 
cended from the great stream of philosophy and the criticism of philosophy—the 
stream which includes, for instance, both Abelard and Bernard, both the scholastics 
and Bacon, both the music of the intelligences of the spheres, and the insane piano, 
both the sublime affirmations of the princes of the mind, and the uncouth vulgarisms 
of the mindless crowd. And for Marx, these extremes of philosophy and anti-philo- 
sophy are both aufgehoben in ‘science’ because ‘science’ is ethically and aesthetically 
neutral, and of its nature is resonant to the voices of both extremes. On the other hand, 
the challenge of the second system lies in this: that the unmeasured potentialities of 
man, in the form of ‘science’ and the person of Marx, have been once more joined to 
the actualities of the despised and rejected, and thus have reaffirmed, reilluminated, 
and translated, the ancient mystery of the former union of finite and infinite. The 
Catholic church is moving from denouncing Marx as its arch-enemy to using him 
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as a witness to its universal truths: but it can only move forward again, and recognize 
him as the son of the church, if it also acknowledges him as its heir. The agony of this 
martyrdom solemnises our times, and silences hereditary controversies: we must 
watch, as our hearts go out to our fellow men who are drawn, by the strengths of their 
devotion to the truth and faith, to an unimagined testing of those strengths. The 
great pretensions of the Catholic church have long been denounced and denied by 
those outside: it is now her own inner strengths that draw her on to their resolution. 
It is a measure of the stature of Father Calvez’ book that it provokes such reflec- 
tions as these. Similarly, the blame for the length of this monstrous review must be 
laid on its quality, which is beyond any merely verbal praise. On its appearance in 
France, Calvez’ interpretation of Marx's thought provoked much discussion on the 
question as to whether the modern Russian and other Marxisms should share their 
name with the thought of Marx himself. Father Calvez gave his own views on this 
question in the article in L’ Action Populaire mentioned at the head.of this review. 
Father Calvez’ aim in this article is to consider what is common to ‘une philo- 
sophie obscure, pesante, et compliquée’ and ‘les quelques intuitions robustes’ on which, 
for the most part, Marxists and anti-Marxists alike rely. He finds the common factors 
are three: "une mise en question totale’; ‘une explication totale du monde et de 
l'homme’; and ‘une espérance illimitée’. He finds also that the first gives a bitter joy 
to the disciple who gazes upon reality stripped of all illusion; that the second is 
logically incoherent and partial; and the third unfounded in the first two. 
Calvez’ findings are recognisable: but they do not fully characterise ‘le Marxisme 
de tous les jours’. They are the features of the Marxism professed in non-Marxist 
countries by the intellectual youth. The situation is very different in Marxist countries 
among young people whose abilities are more practical than intellectual, or whose 
intellectual abilities are bent to such practical matters as engineering and adminis- 
tration. In such places the ‘mise en question totale’ does not exist: in its place there are 
(x) the normal taking for granted that there is everywhere, of the obvious facts of 
ife and experience; (2) a steady curiosity—often as it were stored up against a rainy 
day when leisure will allow of its indulgence —in those intellectual fields which Marx 
so radically questioned, and acceptance, meantime and provisionally, of the current 
dicta on these matters; and (3) a contented use of the techniques of criticism which 
Marx used in his ‘mise en question’—contented because it is used in restricted fields 
when its results seem to make sense, and when they do not the assumption is made that 
the user knows too little at the moment either of the method of analysis or the matter 
analysed, or both. There is no bitter joy, no stripped reality, no high drama at all. 
Again, Marx’s ‘total explanation’ necessarily seems very partial indeed to those 
who are going through, or pressing forward, social processes on which Marx had 
nothing to say, like planned industrialisation in an undeveloped country. Young 
Russians who were professed Marxists in the ‘thirties had a conviction which was 
uite independent, in fact, of their Marxism, namely that Russia, to survive, must have 
} basic heavy industries before war came. Marxist economics, with its concepts 
of the forces of production, the relations of production, and so forth, enabled each 
young engineer, economic planner, rural organiser, party official, industrial lawyer, 
country doctor or teacher, to see his job in its context of the industrialisation; but 
none of these practically minded young people regarded Marx’s explanatory work 
as a datum, since his explanations were concerned with other and very different 
societies in another century and other places. They used his concepts, for the most 
part without question, to work out their own explanations of the world they lived 
in. These same young people are now twenty years older, and they may perhaps 
look back on their former selves with considerable incredulity: but they explain 
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themselves to themselves still in terms of that conviction from which they started: 
‘we managed it because we had to’. And they explain the recent events in Poland 
and Hungary in terms of the same conviction: ‘these people haven’t the staying- 
power we had’. This is self-satisfaction without a vestige of any ‘mise en question 
totale’; and for the explanation of the things that matter most, Marx’s ‘explication 
totale’ is left aside completely. It would, also, be true in a philosophical sense to say that 
Marx’s concepts are accepted without criticism; but this is only true if at the same 
time it is pointed out that these same concepts are corrosively criticised in non- 
philosophical ways. For each generation, the - of production’ mean those that 
each generation makes and uses, the ‘relations of production’ mean those they change 
and do away with, those they try and adopt, those that work and those that prevent 
work being done: and as the generations pass, and Marx’s technical terms are retained, 
their effective meanings change out of all recognition. But the network of interre- 
lations between the concepts remains a philosophically uncriticised instrument with 
which each builds up his explanation of his world; and the interplays of the various 
explanations current at various times and various parts of the Union are the 
effective criticisms of this network. (The writings of the Soviet professional philoso- 
phers can almost all be summed up as mere unconsidered reflections of these tem- 
porary and local trends, lacking in rational coherence: they are social rather than 
philosophical documents.) 


Finally, ‘l’espérance illimitée’ is much diminished after a revolution, when the real 
work of making the future comes gradually upon the revolutionaries’ astonished 
gaze, and the difference between unlimited possibility and cruelly limited actuality 
is clear to all. In this relationship, unlimited possibility becomes embodied in very 
limited policy objectives and ‘campaigns’, each of which probes the cruelty of actuality. 
At the same time, the notion of unlimited possibilites in an undeveloped land is 
strong—as strong in Russia as in America, and in fact as little due to Marxism in the 
one place as in the other; but in Russia it is fortified not only by Marx’s ideas as such, 
but also by every probing which reveals a weak point in the resistance offered by 
actuality, and by every triumph which is both actual and ascribed to the powers of 
Marxist-Leninsit analysis or to Bolshevik constancy and effort. After the post-war 
rehabilitation, the notion of unlimited possibilities was enlarged into‘voluntarism’: 
the turn to a greater sobriety became visible about 1952 and has since been evident 
in the increasing reluctance to expand industry at the earlier killing pace. The un- 
limited possibilities are now less industrial and more generally humane in conception, 
and are likely to develop in that direction. 


‘Le marxisme de tous les jours’ is not only the Marxism of those young people 
who cut their intellectual teeth on Marx’s writings, and such interpretations of them 
(or parts of them) as may be current in countries where Marxists are a minority 
group: we should obtain a most one-sided notion of, say, Catholicism if we took as 
our evidence the beliefs and practices of a similar minority group such as the English 
converts. ‘Le marxisme de tous les jours’ must include the Marxism of Marxist 
countries, where professing Marxists feel at home, as free in their Marxism and as 
naturally in their element as fish in the water or men on solid ground. In these circum- 
stances, people inevitably come to hold that, since they are IViarxists, what they believe, 
what they assume, what they profess and what they use, is Marxism: and what 
Marx wrote and thought becomes less and less relevant to what Marxism is. It is 
only when beliefs, assumptions and professions meet resistance that there is an effective 
recourse to the texts or a re-statement of basic principles. On these occasions, there is 
a good deal of agitation and rediscovery: an extended but very far from total ‘mise 
en question’; a pondering over the more obvious limitations of all ‘explications du 
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monde et de l’homme’, and a new recognition of the present boundaries of ‘l’espérance 
illimitée’. It is the interaction of these shocks of rediscovery with the shocks of the 
resistances that prompted them, and the terminology and methods of absorbing these 
shocks, that make it necessary to agree emphatically with Calvez when he says that 
Marx’s work must be studied in detail and as a whole: ‘Sans cette minutieuse analyse 
il n’est pas davantage possible d’entreprendre avec le marxisme une discussion 
fructueuse’. The minute analysis is necessary also because in the study of Marxist 
countries it is easy to make the false assumption that an idea is Marxist in origin 
or inspiration because it is stated in Marxist terminology, or because it is closely 
associated with familiar portions of Marx’s analyses. Several, perhaps most, of the 
dozen or so fundamental notions of the Russians over the past forty years are either 
not Marxist at all, or coincide as it were accidentally with some of Marx’s ideas since 
both bodies of thought (Marx’s and the native Russian) arise from or describe pro- 
cesses of industrialisation, the adoption of modern scientific methods, the acquisition 
of more or less universal literacy and so forth. At the present time it is important 
for the management of affairs that the distinction between the untutored and the 
learned elements in ‘le marxisme de tous les jours’ should be possible and frequently 
made, and from different points of view. Within Marxism, such distinctions are now 
becoming evident as different cultures and stages of development bring up new 
untutored contributions and new learned interpretations. Outside, such studies can not 
only hold up a candid mirror to self-satisfaction or to minority groups, but also 
elucidate the relations—both filial and rebellious—of Marxism to other systems of 
thought. However much disagreement Father Calvez’ work provokes, it remains 
undeniable that it is the first contribution to these problems which seizes their 
amplitude and has the equipment to handle it. 
J. MILLER 
Glasgow M. Miter 


1 The fact that Marx often mentions examples of such phenomena has misled those of his 
readers who have interpreted such mentions as showing that Marx recognised these examples in 
their full importance. But a careful examination of his treatment shows that he regarded them as 
merely surface phenomena, accidents displaying the operation of the forces present in capitalism 
in toto and not as phenomena diagnostic for new developments within capitalism. At best, he 
occasionally treats them as diagnostic for intra-capitalistic trends to socialism. (His followers, 
faced with the fact of non-impoverishment of developed working classes, have frequently 
attempted evasion of the consequences of the law, without examining its own sources in Marx’s 
thought. Another minor school is represented by Engels, who thought the law .did not work 
in Britain because of imperial profits shared by a ‘bourgeoisified’ skilled stratum of the prole- 
tariat.) 

2 Marx's logic has been much used in this ‘opposed’ sense in Soviet unpublished economic 
thought. For a case in the analysis of circulation, see Soviet Studies, vol. IV, pp. 408f. 

3 Cited by Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. Il, p. 292. 

4 Marx preferred the logical to the imaginative predicate because the latter encourages ineffec- 
tive sentimentality, while the former leads on to work. In the negated essence, both the essence 
and its negative ex hypothesi persist, but in mutual slaughter: the very existence of each, while the 
other is there, is destructive of the integrity of a man. Thus the logic both ‘adequates’ and serves 
to analyse the situation when the proletariat sells (alienates) his potentiality to labour and so 
divides his potentiality from his actuality; and when at the same time he is forced by apparently 
blind circumstances into this self-mutilation, and is despised and rejected, by those who are the 
beneficiaries of the same circumstance, for being mutilated. The analysis goes on to show that 
the circumstances can be illuminated, and that the supposed beneficiaries are no less victims, but 
that—unlike the proletarians—they do not know their condition. 

The proletarians of Marx’s analysis are propertyless men not only in the sense that they have no 
material possessions, but also in the sense that they have no share, by rights, in that endowment 
of material things which man naturally makes the mediators of his self-knowledge and integrity. 
That is, the proletarian is not merely a pauper, but also an outcast both from the culture he has 
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known and from that which he has entered: he is a ‘hand’, not a man. Thus Marx is concerned 
with the human condition of the labour-force in the early period of capitalism: his analysis does 
not extend to the condition of an established working-class sub-culture which was already 
beginning to be formed in Britain in the 1850’s. This limitation of his analysis corresponds to the 
limitation we have already observed in the logic of his economics, and the validity of his economic 
laws of capitalism. His work, of course, contributed to the formation of a working-class sub- 
culture, and was intended to do so by its assistance to the formation of ‘class-consciousness’: 
the more it did so, the more it made the analysis of proletarianism irrelevant to the new situation. 
Hence in Western Europe, as working classes were formed out of the proletariats, they drew 
away from Marxism even if they retained its name, and in the absence of any able continuation 
of Marx’s work, Marxism was either replaced by a mere ideology of class-consciousnesss, or itself 
was made the name and sanction of such an actual decline from ‘science’. The nadir (it is to be 
hoped) of the latter type of development may be studied in Maurice Cornforth’s recent series of 
three volumes. In Russia, during the period of proletarianisation, Lenin found it relatively easy 
to take up and continue Marx’s work along lines of his own, and the ‘scientific’ side there has 
been explored, although (as remarked in note 1 above) these explorations have not been published. 
But now that a working class has been formed there out of a proletariat, the real problems in 
continuing the scientific side of Marx’s work are beginning to emerge in all their inconvenience. 








FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING RECONSIDERED 


IN a previous report in this journal (vol. VII, no. 3, 1956, pp. 308—331), I summarised 
the main trends of published discussion about industrial problems in 1955. That 
discussion revealed an overwhelming conviction that Soviet industry was entering 
a new stage: basic industrialisation was completed, and now industry must prepare 
for the age of automation and atomic power, in which it would overtake the United 
States in output per head of population. It was agreed by all the economists, factory 
directors and politicians who took part in these discussions that the time had come to 
make industrial planning and administration more efficient, and to encourage and 
promote new technology much more widely. 


But how was this to be done? Two main kinds of proposal were made in the dis- 
cussion of 1955. Firstly, there were those designed to make the present planning 
system more efficient: factories must be more specialised, more attention must be 
given to long-term planning, and so on. During the last six months of 1955 and the 
whole of 1956, substantial changes in industrial structure and methods along these 
lines have been under way, the latest being adopted at the Central Committee 
meeting in December 1956. 

The second kind of proposal was directed towards bringing about a mutation 
(to use Mr. Strachey’s analogy) or even a transformation in the present industrial 
planning system. It was argued that a radical departure was now needed from the 
centralised methods associated with the drive for ‘more production at almost any 
cost’. Emphasis must now be placed on initiative and freedom of manoeuvre at 
factory level, and this must involve a great deal of decentralisation of the present 
planning structure. The stress must be laid on economic incentives rather than 
administrative pressure and direct orders (though the latter would of course still be 
needed). 

This type of proposal has so far had a much more limited success. Important 
decentralisation measures have, of course, been adopted by the government: industries 
and factories have been transferred to the republican authorities, and the powers of 
factory directors have been somewhat increased. But although the amount of detail 
prescribed in the central national-economic plan has been reduced, factories continue 
to be harnessed firmly within the shafts of the central plan by detailed production 
and investment programmes drawn up at ministerial or republican level: I would 
make the tentative judgement that there is not a great deal more scope for the indivi- 
dual factory director to take production or investment decisions than there was three 
years ago. Little has been done to build new economic incentives into the present 
system: prices continue to be fixed from the centre in a way which offers little special 
incentive to factory managements to develop new or scarce lines of output. 

There is a certain hiatus in the reform of industrial planning. The government and 
party leaders seem to have been unwilling to undertake further major measures of 
decentralisation for fear of losing the advantages of the present planning structure; 
the ‘reformers’, on the other hand, have not clearly established the nature of the 
changes which are required, and have failed to offer a solution compatible with the 
‘official’ conceptions of the extent to which the present structure needs to be retained. 
This is true of other aspects of Soviet social organisation as well as industrial planning, 
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as is shown by Ovechkin’s account of the argument between Martynov and the pro- 
vincial party secretary Krylov (see Soviet Studies January 1957, pp. 297 and 298). 

In industrial planning, as in other matters, there are few explicit accounts available 
of the views of different interests and individuals about the way forward. There has 
apparently been resistance in some quarters to the full public discussion of the problem 
of economic incentives and planning: Planovoye khozyaistvo (the Gosplan journal) 
has almost ignored it, and Voprosy Ekonomiki (published by the Institute of Economics 
of the Academy of Sciences) has published no sequel to Liberman’s discussion article of 
August 1955 (see Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, no. 4, pp. 454—7). 

Much greater boldness has been shown by Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 
the new industrial and economic newspaper of Gostekhnika, the State Committee 
on New Technology. Since it began publication last February, important discussions 
have been initiated in its columns on four topics: the economic problems of auto- 
mation, the efficiency of investment, the allocation of materials and the planning 
of industrial production. 

In the discussion ‘On improving the planning of industrial production’ with which 
we are concerned here, twenty articles were published between June and December 
1956. As will be seen from the notes at the end of the present report, the authors 
include top planners such as the heads of Costs and Wholesale Prices Sectors (depart- 
ments) of Gosekonomkomissiya (the body responsible for short-term planning); 
planners, economists and engineers from ministries and a wide range of factories; 
a chief bookkeeper; and several academic economists (including Strumilin and 
Turetsky). 


The discussion so far may conveniently be divided into two stages. In the first 
stage, which lasted till about September, the discussion ranged over a very wide area. 
The factory planners and others voiced numerous grievances, propounded various 
solutions to them, and disputed with one another which solution was most appro- 
priate. Only a few supporters of the existing planning structure contributed, but they 
included a key figure, Lipsits, the head of the Costs Sector of Gosekonomkomissiya, 
who sought to show that no radical changes were needed and that the proposals 
made were unworkable. The critics expressed indignation at the conservatism of these 
people. One has the impression that the discussion was getting into a blind alley. 

In the second stage, from October to December, the discussion began a new move 
forward. Most articles concentrated on price-fixing problems; it seems that a new 
price-system for Soviet industry is in the making. 


In this report I describe both stages of the controversy. 


DIAGNOSIS BY THE VICTIMS 


In the first stage, a very clear picture emerged of the faults of the existing structure 
as seen by those who have to administer it in the factories and ministries. 


These faults may be grouped under two heads. Firstly, planning at the top is still 
far too bureaucratic and detailed. Plans arrive late; plans for production, supplies and 
labour are not properly integrated; plans for new designs are out of phase with 
production programmes of new output.’ Factory targets are frequently changed 
(the largest plywood factory in the country got its ‘revised’ costs plan for 1956 on 
7th June, its ‘finalised revised’ production plan on oth June and its ‘addition to the 
finalised revised’ production plan on 27th June, and in 1955 its ‘re-revised’ plan 
arrived only at the end of October).® Although factory directors now have the formal 
right to approve the factory plan (tekhpromfinplan), they in fact receive detailed 
instructions from the Chief Administration (i.e. department) of the ministry, reducing 
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their function to that of a clerk.1 Factory managements are rarely consulted by the 
ministry about their costs plan, even when the factory is directly attached to a ministry 
(i.e., is not administered by a Chief Administration of the ministry). 

Secondly, orders from above have an entirely different effect from that desired by 
the planners themselves. Thus they plan output in tons in many ministries (including 
heavy machine-building and iron and steel) so that the factories concentrate on the 
heavier goods within each item of the assortment (product-mix) specified in the 
plan.?4 They plan output of textiles by length and not area, so that factories produce 
narrower cloths than their looms will take in order to boost their output figures.! 
They plan geological surveys in metres drilled and not in tons of minerals discovered, 
so that you can fulfil the plan by doing unnecessary drilling.23 The output of each 
factory is planned in wholesale prices as well as in physical terms; and as wholesale 
prices include the cost of raw materials, factories concentrate on those items which use 
more raw materials and less labour, again in order to boost their output figures.” The 
planners include unfinished production in gross output, so that factories are able to 
count the whole value of a semi-manufactured good purchased from another factory 
in their own production figures even if they have only put one screw in it. 

More fundamentally, the critics argue that the method of planning is such as to 
force the self-interest of the factory and its management to act against the interests 
of the economy as a whole. Plans are often based on a simple percentage increment 
to the actual output of the factory concerned in the previous year: whatever its level 
of efficiency, the factory is asked to reduce costs by (say) 5 per cent and increase 
output by (say) 10 per cent. So it naturally tries to obtain as small a plan as possible 
(this is the problem examined by Liberman). An extreme case of this is the annual 
setting of a target to reduce losses by 30 per cent, however much losses at a factory 
have been reduced in the previous year.1* 

Most of these complaints can be found in the discussions on planning which took 
place around the third five-year plan in 1937.5 But a distinguishing feature of the 
present discussion is that some of the contributors make a serious attempt to assess 
how far a particular complaint is typical for the whole system. Sharp differences 
appear here. Thus a senior economist in a ministry argues that Barngolts is quite 
wrong to suggest that the main trouble is that factories concentrate on less labour- 
intensive output in order to push up their production figures; most factories, he says, 
have a firm plan, and cannot choose between ‘profitable’ and ‘unprofitable’ goods. 
An economist from Sverdlovsk concurs. After analysing the work of five Urals 
machine-building factories, he suggests that the main trouble is that plans of produc- 
tion, supplies and technical preparation are out of gear with one another.!? A factory 
planner tells us that 95 per cent of the telegrams sent and received by any factory 
are concerned with supplies of materials.> A chief bookkeeper examines 19 factories, 
and comes to the conclusion that the main planning problem is that managerial effort 
is devoted not to the organisation of production but to ‘compiling a plan with enough 
slack in it to enable the managment to seem energetic and active without strain’. 

The contributors also try to find out the underlying causes of these faults, and here 
divergencies of opinion are very marked. Some senior officials see the matter as one 
of inefficiency at lower levels. “The main thing is not faults in the present system, 
but the low level of planning itself in many factories, Chief Administrations and 

ministries’, declares the head of the Costs Sector of Gosekonomkomissiya; ministries 
must learn to master the ‘balance method of planning’.! ‘It’s wrong to break up the 
whole planning system because of a few bad directors . . .’, argues a senior economist 
from a ministry; ‘you can deal with people who like to get good results without 
effort without breaking up the whole planning system’. He went on to say that the 
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suggestion that the Institute of Economics needs to work out a new planning metho- 
dology is pointless; it is up to the ministry concerned to put things right.® 

In reply, a factory planner castigates these senior officials for believing that ‘the 
best method of defence is attack’. The problem is not that the ministries have not 
mastered the ‘balance method of planning’, it is that leading planning bodies have 
failed to establish a unified method of planning, that the discussions at the Institute 
of Economics merely provide material for post-graduate theses and for the literary 
works of University economists, and that journals such as Planovoye khozyaistvo 
ignore the problem of material incentives.4* The chief bookkeeper mocks at the 
opinion of the senior officials, saying that their view is that 


all the trouble is that there are bad factory directors . . . You have only to convince someone, 
stir him up a bit, and all planning troubles will vanish with a wave of the hand, shturmovsh- 
china will come to an end, and there will be no more manipulation and artificial boosting of 
planning figures. 


Some of the factory planners, however, did not put the blame on their superiors. 
One, for instance, said that the Chief Administrations blamed planning faults on the 
ministries, and the ministries blame Gosekonomkomissiya. But he had once worked 
his way through every stage in the planning hierarchy in search of a ‘just (spravedlivy) 
plan’, and had come to the conclusion that “there are no “guilty men”’; if you want to 
know, we're all guilty’.© Another factory planner, Mironov, shows a lively under- 
standing of the historical origins of the preserit weaknesses in planning. He suggests 
that the real cause of the trouble is that 


our planning was formed in the context of the industrial development of the Soviet Union, 
but it has often retained the out-of-date dogmas and methods of our industrial youth as it 
has grown. These dogmas and methods were based on the assumption that factory and works 
managers are honest but inexperienced manual workers, surrounded by experts and business- 
men of the bourgeois school. Because of this, factories have to be given many obligatory 
control figures, in order to save the manual-worker-turned-manager from making mistakes 
and from departing from the main lines of government policy willy-nilly. 

But now the managers of factories are literate as well as honest, well-trained, with secondary 
and higher education. They are not merely capable of avoiding mistakes of their own; they are 
often also able to correct certain comrades in superior positions who are cut off from the 
factories and have let life get ahead of them. Therefore everything in planning that is old and 
inapplicable in present circumstances must be got rid of.° 


To this another factory planner adds the thought: 


With us the feeling for the new often collides with the habit of the old. The collision of old and 
new is not usually perceived as an open collision or blow. The old disguises itself as the new 
and hides under its banner; and in practice it limits and holds up the emergence of all that is 
advanced and progressive.® 


PROPOSED CURES: (a) MINOR MODIFICATIONS 


The underlying causes of the problems facing the planning system were not, 
however, perceived by all the critics; and this may account for some of their sug- 
gestions for improvement. These suggestions amounted for the most part to minor 
modifications of the existing structure, modifications which the critics sometimes 
appeared to think sufficient for solving the whole problem. I summarise the most 
important suggestions briefly here: 


(1) Plans in physical terms should be in terms of the significant unit—e.g. certain 
iron bars should be planned not by weight but by length,’ textiles should be planned 
not by length but by area.'3 

(2) Plans in money terms should not be in wholesale prices but in terms of the new 
value added by the factory concerned—cither in terms of ‘normed wages’ of ‘normed 
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hours’ expended, or in wholesale prices less the value of the factory input of materials 
and semis.”” This suggestion attracted most of the attention during the first stage of the 
discussion, the principal objection to it being that managements would then try to 
boost labour costs all they could with the aid of their rate-fixers. 

(3) Plan results should be measured in terms of ‘commodity production’, i.e. 
excluding unfinished goods, to prevent the anomaly described earlier.* An alternative 
suggestion is that production figures should include only those goods which have 
actually been sold; this would prevent the production of unsaleable goods.? 


(4) The powers of factory planners and managers should be increased. There 
should be less central control of the allocation of labour within the factory, for example: 
in the age of automation an increased staff is not necessarily a sign of greater adminis- 
trative inefficiency, so the factory director should be able to divide the wage-fund 
between technical staff and manual workers as he wishes.*»!4 Factory directors should 
be given a free hand in distributing bonuses among the workers.!* Production 
outlays must not be itemised in detail by the central authorities, because this is an 
age of rapid and beneficial change in the structure of costs, a change which by its 
nature cannot be centrally planned: increased specialisation means that the share of 
wages in the costs of each factory will fall; improved technology means that the share 
of fuel, power and depreciation will rise and the share of wages and raw materials 
will fall; improved quality of output means that the share of auxiliary materials will 
rise.!© All these increases in the powers of factory management need to be accom- 
panied by the reorganisation of planning within the factory.‘ 

(s) The system of bonuses to management and workers must be changed. One 
suggestion is that factory directors, heads of Chief Administrations and chief engineers 
should have their basic salary cut by 20 per cent if costs were higher than planned, 
and that this cut should not be restored until all losses had been made good." Another 
was that the bonus rate for overfulfilment of the plan should be disproportionately 
smaller (by 33 or 50 per cent) than that for reaching the plan, in order to encourage 
directors to ask for higher production targets.? (This proposal as it stands seems to 
be based on an arithmetical fallacy.) 


Some of these proposals seem to stand a reasonable chance of being accepted. 
It is true that a lot of resistance has to be overcome. It took a year for the Ministry 
of Ferrous Metallurgy to get its proposals on planning by weight accepted by Gosplan 
and Gosekonomkomissiya, and although its proposals on payments for technical 
innovations made in mid-1955 were received with ‘sympathy’ by Gostekhnika, 
nothing had been done about them a year later.24 Gosplan, the Trade Union Central 
Council and the State Committee on Labour and Wages agreed that the Moscow 
and Gorky vehicle works should try out new bonus systems, but the experiment was 
vetoed by the Ministry of Finance.'* 

Nevertheless, proposals of this kind are already having practical results. In certain 
ministries, plan results are already being measured in terms of ‘commodity produc- 
tion.’ The head of the Wholesale Prices Sector of Gosekonomkomissiya has agreed 
that it is wrong to plan output by weight.!® And at least as far as the building fe ae 
is concerned, the proposal that the value of materials should be excluded from the 
figures of building ‘output’ has been discussed by the principal planning bodies and 


ministries and given a cautious approval.” 


PROPOSED CURES: (b) STRUCTURAL REFORMS 
Several of the early contributors, however, had reached the conclusion that much 
more fundamental changes than these were needed. Their view of the problem was 
put most consistently by Mironov. Firstly, 
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the economist working in a ministry must be able to weigh up the position in every factory, 
and plan production like an experienced driver drives a car, feeling the hum of the engine, 
the whirr of the tyres, the noise of the gears and the vibration of the springs. He must know the 
latent forces and plan the maximum possible, but he must protect factories all he can from too 
much overstrain. 


Secondly, there must be a proper measure of whether a factory is working well or 
not. This must be 


stable and constant, and not able to be influenced by the administration of the factory itself. 
The only such indicator is price, and it must be the profit of the factory which acts as the in- 
centive. The practice has been developed here of fixing unified state prices for industrial output; 
and this is the lever with which the top planning bodies can change the attitude of factories to a 
particular form of production, if they use this lever skilfully. Of course in these circumstances 
the material incentive to the management must be related to the profit earned. 

The price of a product is the economic lever which spurs on or holds back the growth of 
production. It must encourage the factory not only to engage in simple and easy production, 
but also to produce what the national economy most needs (and what the economy most 
needs must be a source of gain and profit to the factory). 

Price and the method of measuring plan fulfilment by value must be retained, and all other 
obligatory indicators must be reduced to a minimum.’ 


Others concurred in the view that proper price-fixing must now be of much greater 
importance: ‘at present wholesale price is only an accounting unit’, wrote one con- 
tributor;!* and another argued that ‘the main thing is to fix prices correctly and 
improve the planning of production’.!? Here the contributors to the discussion seem 
to have seized on the key point in present planning difficulties. If the direct orders 
given to a factory about what it is to produce are made less specific, as they are bound 
to be if planning decisions are partly decentralised, the factory will have to make a 
choice on what to produce within the wider permitted range. It will produce the most 
profitable goods which will sell; and with general shortages as in the USSR, the 
consumer-factories will often be willing to buy the second-rate or not really suitable 
in order to get supplies at all. The policy of decentralising planning decisions thus 
makes it essential to have a pricing-structure which will lead factories to produce in 
accordance with the needs of the plan, or else the planners will be forced to return to 
a policy of detailed instructions from the centre. 


Having seen price-policy as the key problem, these contributors proceeded to make 
sweeping suggestions for the reform of the whole industrial planning structure. 
Mironov suggested that proper planning of prices would make it possible to dismantle 
the present system of direct allocation of materials. Only the output of final products 
would need to be directly planned, he suggested. Factories producing this final 
output would be linked with a permanent group of supplying factories for their 
materials, semis and components. The state would issue a ‘plan-order’ for the final 
products required, and the group of factories concerned would then work out their 
detailed production and supply plans themselves. Centralised allocation of supplies 
would become unnecessary, and factories would no longer need to hoard stocks to 
guard against plan changes. 

A second proposal, equally radical, was made by Rutshtein.® Central planning of 
costs, he suggested, should be abolished. At present the Chief Administrations set 
norms (standard rates of consumption) for all materials, the government fixes output 
prices, and the government and Chief Administrations between them also plan the 
costs of every factory. This was quite unnecessary, he argued. If production plans and 
norms were supplied by 1st October every year, the ministries would not need to 
plan factory costs; they would follow automatically. ‘Planning of costs must go 
from bottom to top, while planning of production goes from top to bottom.” At 
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the same time a general overall costs plan could be prepared for the whole five-year 
plan, using 1954 as the base year. 

These proposals got a decidedly unenthusiastic welcome. Mironov was accused of 
wanting to io away with the whole system of centralised planning of inter-factory 
collaboration and specialisation with a stroke of the pen, and of arbitrarily including 
the normal supply of materials with this type of planning.'* Rutshtein was told that 
a central state costs plan was needed to enable the state to push down costs, because 
ministries always tried to push them up (in 1956 the ministries’ proposals for costs 
were 18 milliard rubles greater than those accepted by the government); he was also 
reminded that there were in fact many costs which were not ‘normed’, and that there 
would be even less norming in the future.’ 

It is in fact clear that these proposals were made without detailed consideration 
of how to introduce them into the existing planning structure. This was a feature 
of the first stage of the discussion from the beginning: the opening article, by a chief 
engineer in a ministry planning department, made a wildly impracticable proposal 
that investment, new technology, supply, labour and wages, costs and financial 
plans should be prepared in that sequence, instead of simultaneously—‘they should be 
compiled one aher another, even if the interval is small’.1 Subsequent contributors 
pointed out that he was thinking of what would be best for the factory plan without 
seeing how it tied in with national economic planning as a whole: to draw up the 
production plan you must know what the supplies would be, and to draw up the 
investment plan you must know the labour and supplies position. The plan had to 
be prepared centrally as a properly articulated whole.**+13 

This inability to examine the problem of planning as a whole is in any case a 
natural tendency at factory level (similarly top planners find it difficult to remember 
what the system looks like at the receiving end). But this tendency was reinforced 
by the ‘ideological environment’ of the industrialisation period, in which there was 
little opportunity for factory planners to discuss fundamental problems of the planning 
structure. 

One of the notable features of the second stage of the discussion was the recognition 
and attempted analysis of this situation (in terms of the ‘cult of the individual’) by 
Turetsky and Strumilin. 

All those participating in this discussion have unanimously and convincingly criticised present 
practice, but hold different views about the solution of the problem. This is perfectly natural. 
The problems under discussion are very complicated, the solution of them can be approached 
from various directions, and without the illumination afforded by theory it is easy to get 
completely lost . . . 

There was a time when it seemed that one creative head could solve all problems for everyone. 
Collective reason was discredited and was sometimes unemployed because it was not wanted, 
In economic matters too, very many brains of the older generation have unfortunately already 
unlearned what they knew, and the younger ones have not yet been able to learn to think 
independently, without hackneyed quotations and repetitions. But it is now time to part with 


this unhappy heritage from the recent past . . . In our days collective reason must not slumber! 
(Strumilin).?° 


We must make planned and systematic use of the law of value and the categories of value. 
This is one of the ways of getting rid of the consequences of the cult of the individual in the 
economic life of the country and of undoing the serious harm caused by underestimating 
the part which prices should play, and by their inconsistent deviations (nepravomerny otryv) 
from value. But these problems have not yet become the subject of serious scholarly research 
by economic and specialised institutes . . . 

Instead of objectively evaluating good experience in making use of the categories of value 
and doing a post mortem on the essential faults in present practice, some economists tend to 
see only the dark side of our economic life. This sometimes gives rise to ‘arch-radical’ proposals, 
which lead to exaggerating the importance of profits as an indicator, to demands that the 
system of wholesale prices of producer goods should be completely smashed, etc. (Turetsky).* 
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STAGE TWO: PRICE-FIXING RE-EXAMINED 


The theory offered to the younger generation by Strumilin in his article is an 
interesting exercise in measuring production costs in terms of labour, and is beyond 
the scope of this report. 


Turetsky’s article a a discussion on price-fixing which seems to place the whole 
subject of reforming the centralised planning system on a more solid footing. 


The reader will recall that throughout the planning period Soviet prices of producer 
goods have been fixed centrally by the state. A uniform wholesale price is fixed for 
each product, irrespective of the factory producing it. The product is sold at this 
price by the selling agency to the consuming factories. The price normally equals 
average costs in the industry plus a small margin of profits, costs in the Soviet sense 
being labour costs, overheads and costs of materials in the factory, plus a small 
allowance for depreciation equal to wear-and-tear. No allowance is made to costs 
for obsolescence, and no interest is charged on capital in use. Prices are not raised if a 
good is in short supply, so that goods have to be distributed by a system of rationing 
or direct allocation (in retail trade, on the other hand, a product-differentiated turn- 
over tax is imposed, roughly adjusting supply and demand). 

Turetsky agrees with the central planners that the practice of charging a uniform 
price to each consuming factory for each similar product must be continued. He also 
agrees that the price paid to a factory must be such as to replace costs and to provide 
profit for the extension of production, but adds that ‘this is not true of present practice’. 
The key problem here is that while a single price is fixed by the state and charged 
to the consuming factory for a given product, the costs of production vary widely 
from factory to factory. Thus owing primarily to varying natural conditions, the 
cost of coal in standard fuel terms varies as much as 4—500 per cent (in 1954 Karaganda 
coal cost 43 rubles per ton, Kuzbass 63 rubles and Donbass 93 rubles, while at open- 
cast-sites the cost was 8 rubles 56 and 17 rubles 55).!® Again, owing to variations in 
the amount and quality of capital equipment per worker at different works, and 
owing to differences in location, the cost of metal varies 3—400 per cent (pig-iron, 
for example, costs between 169 and 543 rubles per ton). All these variations Xesend 
primarily not on the efficiency of the factory, but on conditions outside its control. 
Turetsky says that statistics show that the differences in costs between different 
factories are becoming narrower, but adds that substantial differences will remain 
over a long period. 


Here then is the problem. The selling agency or Chief Administration of a ministry 
receives the standard price from the customer factories; how is it to balance up the 
profits from the low cost factories against the losses of the high cost factories, and on 
what principles shall it fix the payments it makes to the individual factory? Various 
methods of adjustment are used; according to Turetsky they have not been properly 
examined and analysed. He distinguishes three. Firstly, in metallurgy, timber and 
textiles, profits are redistributed by the Chief Administration, which allots subsidies 
to the high-cost factories in their annual financial plans from the excess profits of the 
low-cost factories. According to Turetsky, this subsidies system in no way encourages 
efficiency: over a period of many years, the same factories have continued to belong 
to the ‘profit’ category or the ‘loss’ category. Secondly, in the coal industry, ‘additions’ 
to and ‘rebates’ from the single price are made by the Chief Coal Selling Agency. 
In practice what happens is that different ‘accounting prices’ are paid to different 
mines, via the trusts in which they are grouped. In Turetsky’s opinion, this is a 
better system than the first. But the price paid to each mine still does not depend on 
its objective economic conditions. 


G 
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In the third system, a series of differentiated prices is fixed, one for each group of 
factories. This system, first used in the oil industry, has now been introduced into 
building materials, food and part of the textile industry. In Turetsky’s opinion, this 
system is potentially the one which will enable proper wholesale prices to be fixed for 
each factory. A factory could be assigned to a group receiving a particular price on 
the basis of the level of its capital equipment and the advantages or disadvantages 
resulting from its location. The profit made by a factory would then depend solely on 
its efficiency. This does not happen at present, he says—in the sugar and building 
materials industries, for instance, the price paid to each factory depends not on its 
efficiency but on what its actual costs happen to be. He therefore advocates, firstly, 
the extending of this ‘differentiated factory group prices’ system to all those industries 
(such as ferrous metals, timber and coal) where there is a large number of factories with 
different locations and capital stocks, and, secondly, the use of the system to fix proper 
prices for each factory. The only arguments against this, he claims, come from the 
selling agencies and a few economists. The selling agencies are not really worried 
about rational price-fixing, and are afraid they might make losses if the present system 
is changed. The economists merely put forward dogmatic arguments that the new 
system ‘contradicts the law of value.’ 


The second major question raised by Turetsky is whether the single state wholesale 
price for each product should in fact always be equal to costs (in the Soviet sense) 
plus a profit margin. He mentions that some economists want this price to be based 
not on average costs but on costs at the worst factories. He agrees that there is a 
number of occasions when price should be well above average costs. When goods are 
in short supply the price at which they are sold to industrial consumers should be 
raised, to discourage their consumption. This would make it necessary to impose a 
turnover tax (which would go to the state budget) on those factories with lower 
costs, so as to siphon off their excess profits. Similarly, in industries where natural 
resources vary widely (such as timber-felling and fishing), a differentiated turnover tax 
should be charged to stimulate the rational use of resources. Turnover tax could also 
be used to adjust prices between different machine-building factories; at present, the 
better factories sometimes charge less than the worse for machines of higher capacity. 
Finally, he agrees that it is correct to charge turnover tax on producer goods such as 
oil and electric power, which are partly sold to the private consumer. In all these 
cases, the wholesale price fixed by the state should be above the standard ‘costs plus 
4—s per cent’ level. But Turetsky does not agree with the proposal that turnover tax 
should be ‘averaged out’ between producer and consumer goods, with a resulting 
general increase in the wholesale prices of producer goods, because he thinks that this 
would not encourage technical progress. 


Later contributors developed some of these ideas. A group of | a gg and mining 


engineers criticised the structure of prices in the extractive industries. As no “upper 
limit of economically permissible costs’ has been laid down, there is no criterion for 
deciding whether to close a mine or not. In gold and tin mining, there were many 
mines at which costs were fantastically high. What should be done was to set an 
upper limit of costs, and then fix the single wholesale price at this level, as in agriculture, 
where prices are based on the worst lands (sic). All mines where costs were above this 
limit would have to close down; and a ‘mine rent’ would be paid to the state by the 
others, differentiated according to the richness of the natural deposits. This would 
raise the prices charged to manufacturing industry for these raw materials, but this 
would not be disadvantageous as it would encourage economy in their use.!7 A later 
contributor said it would be wrong to close mines when costs were high: ‘in a 
planned economy, the question must not be put in this way, as there is a shortage of 
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non-ferrous metals’! However, he urged that the prices of coal and timber should be 
raised, and also suggested an adjustment between the prices of gas and kerosene—gas 
was dearer than kerosene, and this acted against the state policy of encouraging the 
use of gas.!9 


It will be seen that Turetsky’s approach was to suggest modifications to the existing 
wholesale price structure, rather than to propose that it should be completely replaced. 
But if his proposals were carried out, it would become possible to use prices as a 
flexible instrument for the application of economic incentives. And proposals like 
these are more likely to be accepted by the government than the sweeping suggestions 
made in the first stage of the discussion. 

This was indicated by an important article by Danilevich, head of the Wholesale 
Prices Sector of Gosekonomkomissiya, which was published after Turetsky’s. He 
showed much more disposition to accept reforms than the head of the Costs Sector 
had in the first stage of the discussion. Thus he agreed that there was no reason to pay 
an average profit of 4—s per cent in all industries, irrespective of their requirements 
in working capital and new investment. On the question of imposing turnover tax on 
producer goods as part of wholesale price, he complained that although it had been 
under discussion for a long time, the Institute of Economics and the Research Institute 
of Gosplan were not working on such problems, and expressed the view that everyone 
in industry must have problems of costs and price-fixing at the centre of their attention. 

Danilevich also made proposals of his own on another aspect of price-fixing, the 
problem of the prices of new lines of production. He disagreed with an earlier article’ 
which had suggested that these prices tended to be too low and thus discouraged 
new lines of output. In fact, he said, the prices of these goods were fixed by contract 
between the producer and the customer for the first six or twelve months, and included 
all experimental outlays. An investigation showed that on the average they were 
s—1o per cent above those of similar goods in established production. Therefore 
customers with only limited sums to spend on, say, equipment, tended to avoid the 
latest designs. Here was the dilemma, for if the prices were reduced the producing 
factory would then try to avoid producing the new lines. He proposed as a solution 
that the extra costs of new lines should be financed by a central fund for each ministry 
or Chief Administration, as was already done for research work. At the same time, 
there should be closer control over temporary prices, as these tended to include 
exorbitant profits which were used to cover losses on the main items of production. 


Here for the moment the discussion rests. But already part of the outline of a 
possible new pricing system for Soviet industry, compatible with central planning, is 
beginning to appear. Western students of the Soviet economy will need to consider 
what its implications are for the working models we have in our minds of the present 
Soviet economic and planning structure. 


Birmingham R. W. Davies 


The footnotes below (with the exception of no. 25) list in chronological order first (notes 1—20) 
the articles in the discussion in Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, and second (notes 21—24) 
four articles in a related discussion in Pravda. 

1 Improve the Planning of Industrial Production, by A. Rostkovsky, chief engineer of the planning 
department of the USSR Ministry of the Machine-tool and Tool Industry (June 22nd, 1956). 

2 Evaluation of Plan Fulfilment, by S. Barngolts, Ph.D. in economics (June 27th). 

3 Re-examine the Method, by 1. Tsarevsky, engineer of coalbuilding trust, (Stalino June 11th). 

4 Increase the Role of the Shop Economist, by A. Shuster, economist of all-Union Project-making 
and Technological Institute of Transport Engineering (July 18th). 
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5 Specialisation must be All-round, by I. Mironov, head of planning department of Vladimir 
llych electrical engineering factory, Moscow (July 27th). 

6 The Slave of Harmful Traditions, by I. Rutshtein, head of planning department of plywood 
combine, Tauda, Sverdlovsk province (August Ist). 

7 Again on evaluating Plan Fulfilment, by I. Vishnevsky, head of planning department of Red 
October Works, Kharkov (August 1st). 

® On the Main Thing, by B. Lokhvitsky, head of planning department of Vakhbrushev electrical 
engineering works (August sth). 

9 It isn’t the Form that matters, by V. Trykalkin, senior economist of the Ministry of the Electrical 
Engineering Industry (August 12th). 

10 Cost can’t be Planned like that, by V. Lipsits, head of Costs Sector of Gosekonomkomissiya 
(August roth). 

11 On the Factory Tekhpromfinplan, by A. Zhdanov, Ph.D. in economics, and V. Ruzin, engineer 
(September 16th). 

12 An Artificial Proposal, by V. Ganshtak, Ph.D. in economics, Sverdlovsk (September 16th). 

13 Introduce Scientific Measurements, by V. Kantorovich, Ph.D. in economics (October 3rd). 

14 Increase Responsibility of Industrial Managements, by S. Protserov, head of planning department 
of the Likhachev vehicle works, Moscow (October 14th). 

15 Relying on the Facts, by V. Kargopolov, chief book-keeper of forge-pressing equipment 
works, Azov (October 21st). 

16 Cost and Price, by Sh. Turetsky (October 31st and November 2nd). 

17 Fix Prices scientifically, by K. Pozharnitsky, doctor of geology and minerology, S. Smirnov- 
Verin and N. Ovchininsky, Ph.D.s in technology, and V. Chaikovsky, G. Kurochkin and 
B. Levonik, Ph.D.s in geology and minerology (December sth). 

18 Wholesale Prices and Technical Innovation, by E. Danilevich, head of Wholesale Prices Sector 
of Gosekonomkomissiya (December 16th). 

19 An Important Branch of Economics, by A. Baikov, engineer-economist (December 19th). 

20 The Planning Discussion, by S. Strumilin (December 23rd). 


21 A. F. Myrtsymov, Pravda July 1st 1956. 

22], Tsarevsky, Pravda August 3rd 1956. 

23 A. Mekhanoshin, head of industrial and transport department of a party district committee, 
Chelyabinsk province, Pravda August 3rd 1956. 

24 A. Baibakov, chairman of Gosplan, Pravda November 21st 1956. 


25 See for example articles in Za industrializatsiyu August sth 1937 (N. Zabelin) and August 11th 
1937 (P. Bakoleyev). 








DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


TWO LITERARY TREATMENTS OF PRESSING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


At first glance, the two works summarised below have little in common. V. 
Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone (Ne khlebom edinym), published in Novy Mir, 
1956, Nos. 8—10, is about 300 pages long. Most of the participants in the discussion 
on October 22nd at a public meeting of the Moscow section of the Writers’ Union 
regarded Dudintsev’s story as in no way out of the ordinary. Slavin—apparently 
arguing against critics who dislike frank speaking about the dark aspects of Soviet 
society—said that a different treatment of Dudintsev’s problem would have amounted 
to an embellishment of reality; Atarov spoke of the work as ‘some kind of en- 
cyclopaedia of the struggle for technical progress’. Yet, whatever actual events were 
used as material for Dudintsev’s novel, it is clearly a work of fiction. F. Bukhneva’s 
Gzhatsk Encounters (Gzhatskiye vstrechi) published in Znamya, 1956, No. 9 is a sketch 
of 23 pages, without great artistic aspirations but with an evident claim accurately to 
describe the conditions and problems of the District (which is situated about 90 miles 
west of Moscow on the main highway, and which thus would be a most unsuitable 
subject for non-acknowledged fiction). Dudintsev’s novel deals with industry and 
discusses the obstacles met in the progress of technical innovation, to which lip-service 
is paid by everyone, including its obstructors; Bukhneva’s sketch deals with agriculture 
and discusses the new problems arising just when the party line for improving the work 
of the collective farms has been successful. 

Dudintsev’s novel had a great success: ‘the Drozdovs’ appear to have become a by- 
word for extreme bureaucratism (like ‘the Borzovs'’, in another field, after the publica- 
tion of Ovechkin’s District Routine). At the public discussion Slavin, speaking for the 
editors of Novy Mir, described the novel as a phenomenon important not only in the 
literary field but also in the community as a whole. The public discussion was arranged 
so as to coincide with the end of the All-Union Conference of Rationalisers, Inventors 
and Innovators, and its organisers were reproached by the reporter of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (October 27, 1956) for having chosen a hall which was too small to accom- 
modate more than a fraction of the writers and members of the public who wished to 
participate, yet far too large for a specialist discussion of literary problems. Bukhneva’s 
sketch, on the other hand, has produced no sensation whatever: the only reaction to it 
at my disposal is a review by I. Antonov, published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, October 
23, 1956. Antonov praises the author for being the first to note the fall in the pro- 
ductive activity of kolkhoz members ‘which occurred in many farms in connection 
with the increased remuneration of the labour-day’. 


However different the two publications, the sociologically interesting aspects of 
which we summarise below, both of them question the sufficiency of the material 
incentive approach taken in isolation. Dudintsev describes how the scramble for good 
salaries, honours and a quiet life corrupts the bureaucracy: Bukhneva suggests that 
agriculture cannot advance once the peasants’ traditional needs are satisfied, unless the 
cultural setting of the village is changed. 


DUDINTSEV’S NOVEL Not by Bread Alone 


At the very outset of the story we make the acquaintance of its two main heroes. 
Drozdov, the manager of a big engineering works in the East, is efficient and ambi- 
tious. He cannot imagine people of the transition period being driven otherwise than 
by ambition—so he explains to his wife, Nadya, when she gets angry about his 
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making an extra effort to overfulfil the plan on the eve of his transfer to a higher 
post in Moscow, so that his work should compare favourably with that of his suc- 
cessor. There is nothing particularly brutal in his attitude to his subordinates (as with 
Ovechkin’s Borzov) nor does he (like the manager in Ehrenburg’s Thaw) achieve his 
plan-fulfilments by misdirecting funds intended for workers’ welfare. (The story 
starts in the later forties: the fact that, by now, a manager not at all characterised by 
the most abhorrent features of the period can become the main object of criticism, 
shows the advance made since the days when Ovechkin and Ehrenburg wrote.) 
Drozdov pays the obligatory tribute to established formulae. Although he himself 
had been divorced, he appropriately lectures a subordinate about the need for orderly 
relationships. When Nadya, having been taken ill, is in despair about the privileged 
position accorded to her in hospital at the expense of other women patients, Drozdov 
explains to her that the privileged treatment of higher officials, and their wives, 
is a necessary implication of the differentiation of rewards according to the quantity 
and quality of the work performed. All this is well-established ideology: Dudintsev 
avoided the cheap device of holding up a particularly abhorrent person to contempt. 

The main ‘positive’ hero of the story is the inventor, Lopatkin, a former physics 
master at the local secondary school (still earlier he was a manual worker) who has 
dropped his job to spend all his time on the elaboration of his invention, a machine 
for the centrifugal casting of tubes. (As was noticed in the discussion, the novel is 
full of technical detail, inaccessible to non-engineers: these details, however, help 
the reader to understand Lopatkin’s dispute with his competitors who try to appro- 
priate his work without understanding it.) Lopatkin has some slightly crankish 
features, as inventors frequently have; he commands our sympathy by his honesty 
and devotion and by comparison with the very different character of his opponents. 
At the secondary school, Lopatkin was the colleague of Nadya, who is a geography 
teacher and continues all the time in her job. In what he now thinks to have been 
a weak hour, Drozdov has promised Lopatkin some effort to get his invention 
elaborated and tested. In his office, Lopatkin—nicknamed ‘the inventor’—has already 
become something like a nightmare. For three years Drozdov has made promises, 
but he has carefully avoided committing himself by personal intervention with the 
Minister. Now the project of a similar machine has been elaborated by a group of 
designers headed by Professor Avdiyev, whose influence is predominant in the Minis- 
try. As people say, Avdiyev’s plan ‘has a future’, and Drozdov has orders to get it 
realised in metal as quickly as possible. This is the position on the eve of Drozdov’s 
transfer to the Ministry, as head of its Technology Division. 

Lopatkin continues his struggle, step by step. The ideology and the law of the 
State demand that innovators should be supported. No one will straightforwardly 
say ‘no’, but there will be delaying action, and support—when given—will be orga- 
nised in such a way as to defeat the intruder’s intentions. On his way through the 
Provincial branch of the Technological Institute and through the diverse steps of the 
Ministerial hierarchy Lopatkin finds the offices crowded with inventors who have 
ceased to fight for their ideas and have been rewarded with some well-paid job in a 
designing office; he himself is eventually offered by the Deputy Minister, Shutikov, 
a good post in Avdiyev’s own Institute, if only he will drop his ‘individualism’ and 
become a cog in the established machine, accepting its authorities and contributing 
to their prestige. 

A meeting of the Technological Council has to decide the invention’s future. 
Invitations are selective so as to exclude potential opponents of Avdiyev’s views— 
Lopatkin’s only supporter in the Council is one Dr. Galitsky, a former member of the 
Research Institute who has left it in opposition to Avdiyev and now occupies an 
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important post in another Ministry. Avdiyev himself avoids the odium of being 
present when a new invention is to be rejected. His representatives combine theoretical 
professions of readiness to change their concepts, if convinced that an outside sug- 
gestion is better,? with hints against the outsider who, they say, does not recognise 
any authorities. Lopatkin complains about the Council’s negative decision to Drozdov 
(in his new capacity) and is introduced by him to Shutikov, the Deputy Minister. 
The latter explains that the Ministry has to work with the established scientific 
authorities: a different list of invitations to the Council’s meeting might have yielded 
a result more favourable for Lopatkin but that would have led to frictions most 
undesirable from the Ministry’s point of view. Once Shutikov has left, Drozdov 
explains the position to Lopatkin: 


“You do not understand us. You do not understand, for example, that we can manage 
without your invention even if it is a true, and most important one. We can manage and— 
imagine—no harm will be done! Yes, Comrade Lopatkin, we shall suffer no loss because 
our strict accounting and planning assures our continuous advance. Let us even admit that 
your invention is a work of genius. But when, in the eyes of the State, the task which you 
are trying to solve on your own initiative spontaneously becomes timely (Lopatkin interrupts: 
“It has been timely already for quite a while”)... our technical teams will solve it. And this 
solution will be better than yours because collective efforts lead to the best and quickest solution 
of the problem. There is more genius in the collective than in any individual’.> 


Lopatkin tries the established channels (short of a complaint to the Central Com- 
mittee of the party) for getting the decision reversed. He uses the opportunity of a 
newspaper article by Shutikov published under the heading ‘A Broader Road for 
Innovators’ to write a letter to the Editor in which he describes, on the basis of his 
own experiences, the realities which stand behind such fine words. But the letter will 
not be published: as the rights and wrongs of the issue clearly depend on the merits 
of Lopatkin’s invention, a specialist opinion about the matter would be needed— 
and the established specialist in the subject is Avdiyev with his group. Lopatkin 
writes numerous complaints—with the sole result that the scientists whom he criti- 
cises begin a prosecution for defamation. The prosecution goes no further than 
Lopatkin’s being summoned to the office of the Prokuror—still it was intended as an 
intimidation. Lopatkin, though without any means, continues his struggle: he finds 
a home with an old professor, another inventor with bad luck, and crankish indeed 
but a fine person and good friend. When things get difficult money arrives from 
a mysterious source which is Mrs. Drozdov. Eventually she establishes direct contact 
and helps with all kinds of technical work, typing and looking up references in the 
libraries: Drozdov’s behaviour in the Lopatkin issue has undermined her confidence 
in him, and has drawn her nearer to the inventor. 


Lopatkin’s affairs appear to take a turn for the better when he succeeds, by an 
accidental connection, in gaining access to the Minister himself. New opinions about 
his project are collected: as the Minister knows in advance that Avdiyev would 
turn down the plan again, he invites opinions from Galitsky and Florinsky (one of 
the two Academicians concerned with the subject, who encouraged Lopatkin against 
Avdiyev). In a frank talk, Shutikov warns Lopatkin that resistance against his work 
will not cease: he himself has to resist Lopatkin, as the machine is needed by the country 
and the Avdiyev group will obstruct its construction unless it is designed by them. 
Lopatkin and his alternative project serve the Minister as a means of pressure upon 
the clique to take the matter seriously. Nadya speaks to Lopatkin about the need to 
go on: 


‘You must continue the work needed by the Motherland—even when she rejects your 
efforts (podvigi), when she condemns you through the mouth of her servants and judges who 
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in her name pronounce unjust judgements. Your merit will have weight only when you do 

what appears impossible’. 

While Lopatkin’s project is being elaborated, Avdiyev’s group, with some ‘borrow- 
ing’ from Lopatkin and using all the resources of the Ministry, hastens to get its 
machine working. Lopatkin, who does not know anything of this, is suddenly invited 
to see the pipes produced by the Avdiyev machine. He finds shortcomings but this 
does not matter: ‘in the outcome of creative competition’ he is declared defeated. 
His refusal to accept his competitor’s superiority is simply taken as evidence of his 
crankish refusal to play the game. 

While excerpting from foreign periodicals, Nadya discovers that people abroad 
have troubles with a technical problem which could easily be solved with the help 
of Lopatkin’s machine. He is enthusiastic about the idea and tries to interest Galitsky, 
his old supporter. Galitsky has gone to the provinces but, without Lopatkin’s know- 
ledge, has suggested his name to a military research group. He is invited to a meeting 
and the presiding general asks him precisely the question for which he is prepared by 
Nadya’s discovery. (So the idea appears to be ‘in the air’ but only a person familiar 
with the Lopatkin machine could grasp that it makes age the solution of the 
crucial problem.) Lopatkin’s work, which was stopped by the Ministry, is to be 
resumed under military auspices: in view of its intended applications, it is declared 
secret. In order to enable Nadya’s further participation in his work, Lopatkin states 
her share in the invention and has her, with the agreement of the appropriate authori- 
ties, entered as co-author so that she may enter his working-room and help in drafting. 
This action of his gives, however, Avdiyev’s clique the opportunity for their counter- 
stroke. They denounce Lopatkin for a violation of the Official Secrets Act (an offence, 
conviction for which carries prison sentences from five to twenty years): the offence 
is said to have been committed by revealing knowledge of his work to a person 
whose qualification as a co-author was a mere fake, as she was in no way qualified 
as an engineer: hence her participation must have been caused by the purely personal 
interests of Lopatkin. 

Before the denunciation is submitted to the military prosecutor, it has to go through 
the higher branches of the Ministry. Drozdov (who wishes to see Lopatkin out of } 
way) avoids signing the denunciation but forwards it to Shutikov without objections; 
the Minister, slightly annoyed with the continuing trouble about Lopatkin, leaves 
the decision to his Deputy who forwards the denunciation on behalf of the Ministry 
to the Military Prosecutor’s Office. The denouncers have unwittingly complicated 
the prosecution’s job by raising the additional demand that Lopatkin be prosecuted for 
the ‘calumniation of Soviet science and of Soviet scientists’ committed during his 
prolonged struggle for recognition: his invention is described as ‘the phantasy of an 
illiterate adventurer who attempts, by a single stroke of the pen, to eradicate all the 
investigations of Soviet and foreign scientists’.4 From such complaints critical minds 
might draw their conclusions as to the background of the main accusations: but as the 
prosecuting officer now has the impression that a conviction is demanded in the public 
interest, he prefers to keep that additional complaint of the scientists out of the file, as 
irrelevant in view of the gravity of the main accusation, Nadya herself unwillingly 
contributes to the prosecution’s case by declaring, for reasons of honesty, that she 
is in love with Lopatkin, and, for reasons of modesty, that her own contribution 
to the invention was not worth mentioning, so-that he must be regarded as the sole 
author. Thus the formal commission of the offence appears to be well established. 

The actual struggle comes after the court has retired for deliberation between the 
two members who are resolved to convict and the one, Major Badyn, who finds that 
Lopatkin was jrstified in claiming Mrs. Drozdov’s help; it concerns the issue of the 
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public interest in a conviction. Badyn asks what sense there is in depriving the state, 
for what was surely not more than a formal offence, of the inventor’s services. 
Chairman replies: 


‘What an inventor! If he were needed, they (the Ministry) would not have forwarded the 
denunciation to us, they would even have fought for him. A quarrelsome man, he has antago- 
nised everyone. Have you seen the petition which the two Doctors of Science have sent to the 
office of the Prokuror? 


Badyn has seen it and hence drawn his conclusions: he insists on entering a minorty 
vote. The Chairman tries to make him change his mind: 


‘Badyn, cannot you see how things stand? None of us is a scientist, it is difficult for us to 
realise all the potential importance of this trial. But look, all the scientific public, including the 
Minister and his deputies, are interested in it. As the court must act quickly and efficiently 
(proyavit operativnost) should we engage, with you, in microscopical analyses . . .?” 

“We should [replies Badyn] realise the whole importance of this case, including the reasons 
for which the scientists, the Minister, and his Deputies are interested in it. We must not convict 
before we have cleared this aspect of the case. The Judge should not be the prisoner of precon- 
ceptions. You say that a body of opinion follows the trial. We must see what body of opinion 
it is, and whether it deserves the description of representing the public interest. You s 
of the State interest—but we must see whether the interest (here presented to us) is, in 
the interest of the State. A high official is not yet the State, nor is an outstanding scientist 
(korifeya), or even three of them, necessarily representative of the interests of science. Our 
duty, as judges, is to check such assertions . . . 

We must not allow our judgement on serious cases to be determined by the fact that an indivi- 
dual lacks the knowledge needed to comprehend something. A judge who, in such a situation, 
follows the current is not a judge but a tool . . . This is for me an issue of principle. I cannot 
be a blind executive instrument, especially not in a case like this one. Write your sentence, 
and I sit down in my corner and formulate my minority vote. Let us transfer our argument to 


the Court of Appeal.’ 


The presiding Lieutenant-Colonel ascribes Badyn’s attitude to lack of political 
understanding (on one occasion he called him apolitichny). In formulating the official 
summary of the trial, he omits all those circumstances which only obscure what, 
in his opinion, are the essentials of the case. No wonder that the Court of Appeal 
by-passes Badyn’s minority vote. Lopatkin goes to the labour camp and might have 
had to serve his eight years if a courageous, though slightly incorrect, action by one of 
his assistants, Antonovich, had not given Nadya the possibility of continuing the 
struggle. 

Lopatkin used the opportunity of the trial to tell Nadya, in public, that in the event 
of his conviction she should take charge of his private, non-secret papers, i.e. of the 
record of his prolonged struggle for recognition of his invention and of the official 
certificate of his authorship. This demand is completely legal, and certified by the 
court. But, under Avdiyev’s direction, the commission which has been set up to 
remove the secret papers from Lopatkin’s former working rooms burns wns 
it finds, including, as it believes, Lopatkin’s non-secret papers, before Mrs. Drozdov’s 
demand for their delivery is read. Yet Antonovich has hidden the file with Lopat- 
kin’s private papers in a coal-chest and arranged with the fireman to save it. The file, 
as allegedly ‘mislaid’ by the commission, is sent to the Military Court which has 
convicted Lopatkin: the Lieutenant-Colonel, strict in defending the legal rights 
even of a convict and shocked by the commission’s eagerness to burn all of Lopat- 


kin’s papers, refuses to hand them over and gives the file to Nadya, to wait for 
Lopatkin’s return. 


Meanwhile the Avdiyev clique greatly advertise the achievements of their machine 
and believe they have finally disposed of Lopatkin’s ideas by burning his papers. 
Their self-confidence does not break down even when an accidental check shows that 
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their machine is wasteful of metal, or when it is noted that ideas similar to those already 
advocated by Lopatkin some years previously are becoming accepted abroad. As to 
the waste, in agreement with Shutikov they suggested that the standard norms for 
consumption of pig-iron in tube production be appropriately increased; as to Lopat- 
kin’s priority, Avdiyev deems that ‘in our country there are no monopolies: the 
invention has been registered and belongs to the State. And who is the State? All of 
us together: the Ministry, the Institute, the factory. Is the State not entitled to dispose 
at will of its property?’ Avdiyev’s logic appears consistent: as he and his like are the 
State, they are entitled to dispose of competitors’ inventions, say by imprisoning the 
authors and burning their papers. 


Happily the Ministry is not in control of all the tube-producing factories. When 
Galitsky, whose factory is under the Ministry of Supply, arrives in Moscow and 
learns of Lopatkin’s fate, he immediately sees his friends and decides to build Lopatkin’s 
machine for use at his factory. Lopatkin’s plans have been burned but with the help 
of his assistants they are reconstructed in prolonged work. As to the inventor’s fate, 
Galitsky deems that his machine is the only means to free him: once it works, its 
inventor may be extricated from the arms of the law. This is indeed what happens. 
One year after Badyn has dropped all hope of getting his minority opinion accepted, 
he can invite Nadya to let him see the papers which have been saved by Antono- 
vich’s courage and by the Lieutenant-Colonel’s correctness. In the record of Lopatkin’s 
struggle, Badyn understands the reasons for his conviction. Nadya is invited to write 
a petition for revision. A few days later she submits the papers to the Supreme Court 
and soon she gets a notification that Lopatkin’s conviction has been quashed as his 
actions involved no criminal offence. Lopatkin learns of all these events from Nadya 
only when he has returned to Moscow. His opponents believe him so safely buried 


away in Siberia that they do not trust their eyes when they see him by accident in ~ 


the street. (It appears that the Engineering Ministry not only does not know that the 
alternative machine has been built and is working successfully under the Ministry 
of Supply but did not even notice the investigations behind the scene which presum- 
ably preceded the quashing of Lopatkin’s sentence. Yet for the same reasons which 
associated Lopatkin’s fate with that of his machine, Avdiyev’s defeat is already 
decided.) 


Lopatkin is sent to the Urals, to see his machine work and to help initsimprovement. 
For him the issue is thereby settled—as he sees his work accomplished, he feels no 
need further to fight the Avdiyev clique. Galitsky, however, thinks otherwise: 
the clique still controls the education of the future engineers, its influence has to be 
destroyed. “This is an issue even more important than the introduction of your 
machine’. Besides, no-one is ready to defend the clique. Drozdov steals a march on 
the Deputy Minister by quickly nominating a commission for investigating the pig- 
iron waste in the machine constructed by the Avdiyev group and the methods b 
which its shortcomings were hidden: he now agrees that he underestimated Lopatkin's 
merits. For a moment, he even considers whether he might not have served the 
country well if he had supported the inventor eight years ago, instead of allowing his 
actions to be determined by ‘that politician’, Shutikov. No, there would have been 
no sense in fighting: Drozdov believes he would simply have gone down, together 
with Lopatkin. By swimming with every current, and taking action in time, he 
becomes Deputy Minister himself (Shutikov is transferred to an almost equivalent 
post in another Ministry). A special order of the Minister draws the organisational 
conclusions from the scandal. Avdiyev gets off lightly, his two main supporters are 
dismissed (and the Public Prosecutor takes an interest in them). Yet even an explicit 
account of the losses to the State caused by their machine is eliminated by the Minister 
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from the draft order. “There are still simple-minded people (narod nesoznatelny)— 
and they might attach an incorrect interpretation to such a statement.’ In the end a 
conventional point about the obligation of the Technology Division to encourage 
inventors and to promote the application of new suggestions is added to the draft 
order: this point is so conventional that the drafters simply copy it from another 
order, issued three years before. Avdiyev even continues to enjoy some authority. 
In the provinces nothing of the events is known: at the anniversary celebration of an 
academician who belonged to the sponsors of the group (mention of his name was 
omitted from the Minister’s order so as not to spoil the celebration) even a model of 
the unhappy machine, from a provincial factory, figures amongst the presents made 
to the academician. 

Still, some progress has been made. It is due, Galitsky deems, to men such as Badyn 
who, as a true party man, fought against untruth even if it was supported by powerful 
influences, and Antonovich who did not refrain even from formally illegal action 
when it was necessary to protect the substance of the law.> Galitsky himself refuses 
the order of merit offered him in connection with his behaviour in the affair: he will 
soon get it in recognition of his long service, and this will be all right, but standards 
are lowered if distinctions are given for merely having done on some individual 
occasion what was the duty of every honest citizen and even more of a communist. 
When Lopatkin’s friends, after he has settled down and married Nadya, speak of the 
amenities now within his reach—a private car, a television set, a country house— 
he replies: “A real man does not live by bread alone’. And these words provide the 
title of Dudintsev’s novel. Indeed, great harm has been done, not just to Lopatkin 
but to the country, and not just on this particular occasion but on may similar occa- 
sions, by people who merely wished to enjoy amenities of life—whatever conventional 
phraseology about ‘associating the personal with the public interest’ etc., may have 
been used in order to rationalise time-serving and careerism. 


THE ARGUMENTS ABOUT THE NOVEL 

The public discussion, referred to at the opening of this report, demonstrated indeed 
the importance of the novel as an occasion for discussing the issues facing Soviet 
society: people argued not so much about what Dudintsev had written as about its 
potential implications. With reference to his experiences during the cruise of the 
Soviet tourist ship ‘Pobeda’ round Europe in the summer of 1956, Paustovsky found 
in Drozdova good example of diverse high officials(nomenklaturniye rabotniki) whom he 
had met on the cruise, and who apparently regarded everyone who had not a first- 
class ticket as a slightly inferior being. Ovechkin attacked Paustovsky for these 
generalisations as unwittingly supporting the attacks of ‘the Shutikovs’ against the 
novel. (Ovechkin expects a hard struggle—evidently he takes it for granted that 
denunciation of the social privileges of higher officials is taboo.) Paustovsky reacted 
with a correction of the supposed misunderstanding but was again attacked in K. 
Simonov’s concluding observations: people like Drozdov might be found in all the 
classes of the ‘Pobeda’ boat, i.e. also amongst the authors who participated in the 
journey: if they were sought only amongst the first-class passengers, many people 
would be undeservedly condemned and many others would undeservedly escape. 

In fact, Dudintsev’s emphasis does not lie in denunciation of privileges, nor does 
he seek evil only amongst the higher officials: his most outstanding heroes (apart from 
Lopatkin and the group of his friends) are people in fairly high social positions. 
When a representative of the working class (the fireman who helps to save Lopatkin’s 
papers) gives a helping hand, he does it with the caution appropriate to a man in his 
social station. The issue of social distinctions is occasionally raised: Drozdov advises 
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Nadya not to invite her colleagues, the school-teachers, to the farewell party before 
leaving for Moscow: they would feel most unhappy amongst all the high officials, 
and she would feel her isolation from them even more. As to having real friends, 
Drozdov thinks that a man in his position cannot have any in such a small place: 
real friends must be independent, and there everyone depends on the manager of the 
big factory. This observation is correct (in general, Drozdov is not an evil man but 
the product of circumstances). But it remains fairly isolated: Dudinstev’s interest 
lies not in the existence of the rewards but in the danger that people are corrupted by 
them: he confronts the ‘materialists’ by the ‘idealists’. Simonov argued against 
‘people who use the term “the Drozdovs” not for good purposes’ asserting that Dud- 
intsev criticises “whole strata of the political and administrative machine’: in fact, 
Simonov says, they represent ‘a certain type within the State machine who are 
irreconcilably opposed by all the healthy elements within the same State machine’. 
True, it should only be added that in the novel the ‘healthy elements’ form a minority 
in the administrative machine, that they get through somehow only because their 
interest in Lopatkin’s invention is backed by technical and military needs, and that, 
from a careerist’s standpoint, the outcome does not at all imply a defeat of Drozdov. 
(Ovechkin sees in this very fact evidence of Dudintsev’s avoidance of embellishing 
reality, for which alleged mistake he appears to have been criticised.) But it may be 
added that, in the novel, the success of the few courageous men who dare to swim 
against the current of careerism is made possible by the existence of a third group— 
one may hope, the most numerous of all—who, though they accept current defini- 
tions (by the bureaucracy) of the public interest, honestly try to serve it. To this 
group belong the military judge who, though he sentences the supposed crank who 
appears to harm the public interest, defends the convict’s legal rights; and the officials 
of raw-materials control who discover and denounce the waste of metal in the 
Avdiyev machine without bothering whether their discovery will be popular with 


every one of their seniors. 


~ Investigating the origin of ‘the Drozdovs’, Slavin described their existence as ‘one 
of the gravest consequences of the cult of Stalin’. This may be true insofar as the 
denunciation of ‘the cultof the individual’ serves, amongst other purposes, the struggle 
against careerism.®° If far-going interpretations of Dudintsev’s intentions are upheld 
(which surely was not Slavin’s intention) Stalin may also be regarded as responsible 
for the material rewards offered to higher officials, and for coining the diverse phrases 
which—in themselves not unreasonable—serve the bureaucrats’ needs to rationalise 
their behaviour. But the historical Stalin is surely innocent of Lopatkin’s difficulties: on 
the contrary, when the first happy turn in his fate occurs, his colleagues are not willing 
to believe that he has spoken ‘with no-one higher than the Minister’ and are interested 
to know how he got at ‘him’.” In people’s imagination, Stalin is the top of the machine 
which offers protection against the misdeeds of its minor parts. Nor does anyone 
believe that the problems have been solved with the condemnation of the Stalin 
cult; Ketlinskaya, as well as Ovechkin, sees the merit of Dudintsev’s novel in its 
avoidance of a full victory over bureaucracy. 


As Ovechkin has foretold, Dudintsev’s novel offered the occasion for a division 
of minds. N. Zhdanov, reviewing the novel in Trud (October 31st, 1957) praised it, 
including its realistic pictures of the bureaucrats (instead of the poster-type portrayal 
of scoundrels offered elsewhere as an object of cheap condemnation) and the presen- 
tation of Lopatkin as a ‘lone fighter’. Yet it was precisely to these features that N. 
Kryuchkova, writing in Izvestia, December 2nd, 1956, took exception (as we have 
seen above, p. 443, it was surely not Dudintsev’s intention to describe as normal a 
state of things where only some lone individuals fight for the truth: he portrays 
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Galitsky as believing that it is the duty of every citizen, and more so of party members, 
to fight evil wherever it may be found.) More to the point was V. Platonov’s 
argument (in his review of the book in Literaturnaya Gazeta November 24th, 1956) 
that Dudinstev regarded his lone fighters as a kind of élite, elevated over ordinary 
people by their capacities as well as by their complete contempt for the goods of this 


world.® 


Attacks on the book played a prominent part in a number of speeches made at 
the meeting of the party groups, first of the Ukrainian and subsequently of the Moscow 
and Leningrad branches of the Writers’ Union:® the novel was denounced as “dis- 
torting Soviet reality’. V. Kochetov, in a contribution to the New Year’s issue of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, the main purpose of which appears to be an attack upon the 
editors of Novy Mir," elaborates the theme by stating his lack of sympathy for the 
sufferings of the inventor fighting in isolation, the crank and misanthrope (!): he 
definitely denies that in the USSR people resolved to fight even in isolation may 
have to live on potatoes and assures the reader that tasks much more difficult than 
the centrifugal casting of pipes have been solved by Soviet science. Apparently he 
fails to understand the purpose of an example and to raise the substantial question 
whether Dudintsev was right in suggesting that relentless struggle against bureau- 
cratic obstruction forms a condition of progress (even Platonov’s critique took this 
for granted). In the provinces, most people appear to have realised that the very merit 
of the novel was the opportunity it gave for frank discussion on basic problems of 
Soviet life.1! Yet a motion adopted by the party meeting of the Rostov-on-Don 
branch of the Writers’ Union condemns the novel for ‘giving, on the whole, a dis- 
torted picture of Soviet reality and not serving the purpose of communist education.’!? 


At the meeting of the Moscow party group of the Writers’ Union, M. Gus, while 
insisting that the writers must rally round the Central Committee’s policy, tried to 
prevent the criticism of Not by Bread Alone from developing into a rejection of the 
novel’s critical approach (E. Dolmatovsky had described the book as expressing a 
‘nihilist tendency’). According to Gus, Dudinstev was mistaken neither in his pictures 
of Drozdov and Shutikov—‘there are such people in our country’—nor even in the 
figure of Lopatkin, but in the absence of a well-considered positive programme. Gus 
quoted Lenin who had explained that the climination of bureaucratism in a peasant 
country was impossible but that a relentless struggle was necessary in order to reduce 
its evils. (By implication, this meant that Dudintsev was mistaken in treating the 
struggle against arch-bureaucrats exclusively as the business of heroic outsiders instead 
of showing the forces within the bureaucratic hierarchy which counter the evil.) 
At the Leningrad party meeting, a letter of the absent Ketlinskaya in which she ex- 
plained her attitude to Not by Bread Alone was treated as unsatisfactory in that it 
lacked a straightforward recognition of her mistakes. 


BUKHNEVA'S Gzhatsk Encounters 

Of the diverse types of literary production which go in the USSR under the now 
popular name of ocherk, Bukhneva’s sketch comes nearer to what we would describe 
as a high-level reportage than to the topical short-novel type, the most famous 
example of which was Ovechkin’s District Routine. 

The district was one of the battle-fields of the last war and, like the whole of 
Smolensk province, it suffered terribly in the post-war disruption. The peasant 
could not get sufficient food; for years he dreamed of the day when he could eat his 
fill (the difficulties described in the sketch arise mainly from the fact that, after these 
elementary needs have been satisfied, the incentives lose their efficiency). As late as 
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1953 the average income of these farms was only slightly over 300,000 rubles, but in 
1955 it amounted to two and a half million. The secret of the success is flax production, 
on which all the efforts have been concentrated. Money distributions are high; 
conditions of kolkhoz labour have been improved to a level which is far above the 
national average. In nearly all the farms members get a weekly rest-day (it may be 
supposed, outside the harvest season), two weeks’ holiday with pay, and remunera- 
tion (presumably in accordance with their average earnings of labour-days) for the 
days when they are on the sick-list. Pensions for old kolkhoz-members have been 
introduced.'3 


Progress involves a continuous struggle with the bureaucratic difficulties which 
readers of reports on farm life are now familiar with. The Provincial Agricultural 
Department tries to enforce its wishes and pays scant attention to the local people’s 
experiences. (In a discussion with an outstanding flax cultivator the Chief Agrono- 
mist of the Gzhatsk MTS explains the provincial agriculturists’ attitude: ‘People have 
written their theses and received academic degrees: recognition that we are right 
would mean nullifying their research. Few people would voluntarily accept this’.) 
Nothing worse happens than an occasional distribution of reprimands (which remain 
harmless pieces of paper as the District’s successes are evident) and periodical conferences 
at which recognition of local experience is refused because it had not been collected 
under the safeguards prescribed for research experiments. 

Another bureaucratic obstacle, still stubborn in 1956 but circumvented by clever 
manoeuvres, rests upon the detailed regulations about staff. The manager of an MTS, 
Karnankhov, has no need to fill certain posts in his establishment as sanctioned in 
detail by the regulations; he uses the money to provide for other jobs which have 
not been sanctioned. He infringes the law rather more, however, by hoarding spare 
parts to a value exceeding the statutory limit by 70,000 rubles (because it is pretty cer- 
tain that something or other will run out and not be available in the state shop just 
when it is most needed), and by sending out his lorries and drivers to purchase all kind 
of equipment needed for new construction, not only within the tasks of his station 
but also by the farms: if he did otherwise, not only would the farms fail to get the 
equipment, but his own construction brigade would disperse through lack of regular 
earnings. So he fulfils his construction plan by a thousand per cent (i.e. builds ten 
times as much as is required) and keeps his construction workers satisfied. Occasionally, 
an MTS director may have to fight for his construction workers, é.g. when the party’s 
section secretary backs up a farm when it expels the wife of the MTS carpenter 
because of failure to work the prescribed minimum of labour-days: the carpenter 
now wishes himself to return to the farm to work there and to keep his plot.'* The 
case is mentioned as an example of the party organisation defending the interests 
of the farms against the MTS. Karnankhov’s independent way of handling things 
and his habit of telling the party’s District Secretary straightforwardly who is 
responsible for the station’s work, have earned him the nickname of the ‘local Prince’ 
(udelny knyaz—in analogy to that period of Russian history when the country was 
divided). Some years ago such reproaches were meant more seriously than they are 
now, when centralism has lost much of its prestige. 


These problems are old yet have lost much of their sharpness: it appears that the 
higher administrations still issue orders(of the applicability of which they are, however, 
not quite as much convinced as a few years ago), raise objections if they are violated, 
issue reprimands, refuse (as is the habit of senior officials) to recognise overtly that 
subordinates are right but let them have their way without resorting (at least as long 
as the subordinates are successful) to the sharp weapons which the law still offers 
against violators of ‘state discipline’. Yet new problems arise as regards the very 
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labour force whose efforts made possible the successes; these affect the top as well as 
the bottom of the hierarchy of local agricultural labour. 

At the top there is Logunov, manager of another MTS, 48 years old, party member, 
born in Moscow, until 1954 engineer in oneof the big motor transportenterprises of the 
capital. Apparently he was not happy when, in consequence of the agricultural decisions 
of September 1953, he was transferred to his present post: the District Secretary, who 
tells Bukhneva this story, made an agreement with him that he would be released 
once he had succeeded in getting the income of every one of his farms over the million 
mark. Logunov, used to the urban, regular style of work, is highly efficient; he cares 
for what previously (and, apparently, still in most places) is regarded as irrelevant 
detail: for example, he lets the tractors after every major repair get a new coat of 
paint, which is good not only against corrosion but also for the psychology of the 
drivers who will handle more carefully a machine which does not just look like old 
iron. Everyone respects him, he even has some reputation for omniscience. His social 
status (and also his earnings) are certainly superior to those even of a good engineer 
in an average Moscow enterprise. Yet he is quite angry when, after he has succeeded 
in getting his MTS (formerly one of the worst) on its feet and making all his farms 
‘millionaires’, the buro of the District Committee refuses to honour the promise 
made by its Secretary to release him. 

Bukhneva, who wants to get at the root of the matter, has a straightforward talk 
with Logunov about ‘culture’ in the village. In general, it is difficult for townspeople 
to adapt themselves to conditions of village life. It is not a question, he says, of pave- 
ments and bathrooms, but he is interested in the theatre, the sectional party secretary 
in music. What they are offered are poor substitutes: they are expected to accept 
amateur performances in the village club as a substitute for the Bolshoi, tosee filmsa year 
old and to fill up their libraries with those books which the publishers cannot otherwise 
sell but willingly send to the villages in order to fulfil and overfulfil their plans. 
Nor can his wife always cook a proper meal. In past years, when the farmers got 
no money on their labour-days, they sold milk and eggs from their private plots: 
now, they prefer to eat their products themselves,!5 and poor Mrs. Logunov is left 
without even a place to shop. 

Next, Bukhneva talks with a farmer whom she knows well. He has just had an 
argument with his wife who has bought two young pigs for rearing. He finds no 
sense in this—at best, one might get some fat from them. His visitor says they could 
be sold. For what purpose? the peasant asks, there are some seventeen thousand 
tubles in his savings account. He need not trade—he gets more than enough money 
on his labour-days. Well, Bukhneva says, one might buy some nice furniture, or 
perhaps a private car. Her friend, however, thinks that the furniture in the home is 
good enough—as to the car, he would make himself ridiculous. He is not a boss 
(nachalnik) but an ordinary farmer. He has enough of everything he needs. Yet 
he remembers that, three years ago, someone came from Moscow and asked his wife 
—just as now Bukhneva does: “What do you need to have a better life?” Then the 
answer was simple: ‘A pound of bread every day!’ Now elementary needs are satisfied 
and the farmers have not yet learned to develop more complicated ones, or even to 
regard the better things of life as belonging to them. . . 

The consequences are seen in Bukhneva’s talk with Godunova, a dairy-maid, once 
famous for her successes. Now she is backward. In spite of all the propaganda she 
does not prepare for her cows that extra green food that makes the difference between an 
ordinary and an excellent milk yield. Why should she? She has received on her labour- 
days so much grain that she is stocked for five years. Her wardrobe is full of nice 
dresses—unhappily she cannot wear them; for her working day starts at three o’clock 
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in the morning and goes on, with interruptions, till midnight. She is tired; work is 
hard enough without an extra effort. She can dress her little girls in silk but she has 
no pleasures for herself. The results are evident in her work. 

On the following day, Bukhneva visits two more farms and speaks with people. 
Everywhere she gets the same impression. Some speak like the farmer: they do not 
complain, they do their work but they make no special efforts; they have, they say, 
what they need. Others, those who once were in the vanguard, speak like the dairy- 
maid: they are tired. Bukhneva concludes that something must be done to raise the 
material interest to a higher level, to awake new needs for the satisfaction of which 
it is worth while to work. But something must also be done in order to fight the 
indifference to work, before what at present are only isolated phenomena become 
widespread. The time has passed when success depended on people’s muscles: now 
it depends on their enthusiasm. 


Antonov states that Bukhneva has recognized an important and dangerous pheno- 
menon. He criticises, however, her failure to draw general conclusions. His own 
suggestions are careful enough: the dairy-maid would feel more happiness if, instead 
of distributing enormous amounts on labour-days, her farm would make investments 
so as to mechanise her work, and to reduce the hours she has daily to work from 
twenty, say, to ten (a modest demand, indeed, keeping in mind that the dairy-maid’s 
work is not seasonal!). Surely, but what would the other kolkhoz members say? 
Not everyone has a job which can be made so much easier by certain investments, 
but everyone would lose in cash if the ‘value of the labour-day’ were reduced. 
Or has the collective farm system itself outlived its day once the elementary needs 
of the farmers as well as of the country are satisfied? Will some change be needed so 
that industrial standards of life and amenity correspond to the new standards of 
agricultural technique? May not some change in the attitude to the countryside more 
radical than an improvement of cultural services be needed in order to appeal, not 


just to Logunov (with Bukhneva, I am afraid that he or his wife will always 
long for Moscow) but to the best village boys and girls who have been real successes 
at high school, and not just to those who cannot find an urban job? What can make 
them feel that, if returning to responsible work in the familiar surroundings, they not 
only get quicker promotion and fulfil their obligations as party members, but serve 
their country better and live fuller lives? There are many questions which are left 
open, not only by Bukhneva but by her critic too. RS. 


1 The fact that she continues work with the full approval of Drozdov, who already at the 
beginning of the story is a high official, may illustrate the latter’s respect for the (in theory) 
established party line. In any case it shows that Drozdov does not belong to that stratum of 
Soviet managers who have a tendency to adopt bourgeois habits of life. 

2 Dudintsev’s intention to argue against general methods of organisation rather than against 
some excesses of the Stalin period is evident from his construction of an example where the 
established clique of scientists has to work without a claim to party authority. If Lopatkin had 
been an agricultural expert who had cut accross Lysenko’s ways, or a doctor with anti-Pavlovian 
ideas, his opponents would not have professed readiness to submit their position even to outside 
criticism. But then readers would not feel that the issue was still topical in 1956. 

3 Again, we find a formula which is a truism in Soviet ideology. Dudintsev evidently wishes 
to indicate what practices may hide behind it. 

* This reference to foreign scientists in a complaint which, according to the novel’s internal 
structure, would have been written in 1951, may be regarded as an intentional effort by Dudintsev 
to keep his criticism out of the range of what now has become a commonplace, such as the 
denunciation of the excesses of the campaign against ‘cosmopolitans’. The introduction of the 
Official Secrets Act into the treatment of what, at worst, was some lightmindedness contrary 
to strict discipline, would to-day be impossible. But it was Dudintsev’s evident intention to 
denounce a continuing attitude of the Avdiyevs and their supporters. 
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5 A comparison of this —_ of formal violations of the law in order to prevent the 
powerful from interfering with justice, with Pomerantsev’s justification of arbitrariness if only 
inspired by sincere conviction ‘é Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 138-9) illustrates the progress made 
in two years of discussion. 

6 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 11—12. 

7 Dudintsev’s italics. The Kremlin (where Shutikov is a ann guest and where he appears 
to have learned that mechanisation of pipe-casting is indeed, needed), is referred to only as ‘the 
Big House’, and not by himself but by Drozdov, speaking to Nadya (Drozdov was afraid of 
Shutikov, partly because of his supposed connections ‘above’). If the supposed time of the events 
described is borne in mind, the fact that Lopatkin does not rely upon the party organisation in 
his struggle—a fact noted by Soviet critics as well as by Western interpreters of the novel (e.g. 
Manya Harari in The Listener of February 28th, 1957) loses its alleged significance. In the late 
Stalin period, the party organisation of a Ministry was not the most suitable platform for fighting a 
clique predominant within the Ministry since this clique would also be predominant within the 
party organisation. Resort to party intervention would have meant the introduction of a deus 
ex machina. Amongst the ‘positive heroes’ of the novel Lopatkin is indeed a lone wolf—but men 
such as Galitsky and Badyn clearly represent the best party tradition. 

8 The reviews in Trud and Izvestia, and condensations of Literaturnaya Gazeta’s report on the 
discussion at the Central Writers’ Club and its review are translated in The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. VIII, no. 49. 

9 Pravda December 15th, 1956; Literaturnaya Gazeta January 26th, 1957. 

10 See also above, p. 399. 

1 Cf. the survey of new books published in Zarya Vostoka December 9th, 1956, and the survey 
of university life published in Sovetskaya Kirgizia December 23rd, 1956. 

12 Literaturnaya Gazeta December 29th, 1956. 

13 In assessing these achievements (which, taken together, make the conditions of the kolk- 
hoznik fairly equal to those of an industrial worker of comparative skill) it should be kept in 
mind that the district belongs to those favoured by concentration on the production of an 
industrial crop and that the temptation to migrate to the Moscow industrial centre has to be 
countered. 

14 The issue would hardly arise if kolkhoz labour were not remunerated so well in this particu- 
lar district: otherwise the carpenter would presumably bring pressure to bear upon his wife to 
work the minimum labour-days to keep the plot, and he himself earn a good wage in the MTS. 
As things stand, he may afford to let her be a housewife and earn his wage in the farm. The MTS 
manager naturally dislikes this prospect but if he gets his way the kolkhoz would create a precedent 
for the toleration of purely nominal members not all of whose husbands are employed as use- 
fully—even indirectly—for the kolkhoz as MTS workers: so the party secretary appears to 
be right from the general point of view. The incident gives another illustration of the extent 
to which accepted kolkhoz standards as to working obligations of women are questioned once 
a reasonable subsistence level is secured for all. 

15 Bukhneva states that she at first regarded such facts as mere achievements (as everyone who 
saw how the farmers in the Moscow region ‘fed’ their children must surely do) but became 
doubtful in connection with her observations recorded below. I cannot see in this issue anything 
except a case for a proper village shop, to which farms might sell part of their product instead of 
bringing everything to Moscow, and, in the longer perspective, a recruitment of agricultural 
technicians from the village population itself, with wives who, presumably, would have pleasure 
in keeping some hens. 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND HUMAN VALUES 


The following reveiw in Novy Mir, no. 9, 1956 (pp. 254-7) by Yu. Kapusto is translated in 
full as an instance of the ways in which far-reaching issues are coming to be discussed in public. 

The short story reviewed (‘Ukhabi’, which appeared in the literary symposium Nash 
Sovremennik, no. 2, 1956) is by V. Tendryakov, a young writer who has over the past few years 
come to be known for the frankness and quality of his short stories on rural topics, and who 
has latterly been working on film scenarios. An English translation of the story is to be found 
in Soviet Literature, no. 2, 1957, under the title ‘Pot-holes’. Ukhabi can be used figuratively, 
however, and ‘Pitfalls’ might render the symbolical overtones of Tendryakov’s title better. 

A number of the conventions, both traditional and recent, of public discussion in the USSR. 
are plainly in evidence in the review. There is the old convention of identifying the party 
with the people and thus begging the question; and the new convention of ascribing all evils 
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to ‘the cult of an individual’. But the reviewer's concern with the real problem which Ten- 
dryakov tries to state in the story, and the attempts by both the author and the reviewer to 
state the problem in terms that will help their country to cope with it, break through the 
conventions. 

I am indebted to Mr. Alec Nove for drawing attention to this review, and to Mr. G. Zekulin 
for translating it. J.-M. 


In Tendryakov’s story a man dies but this is not what is so alarming. What is 
disturbing in this story is that, before the very eyes of the reader, in full view of many 
Soviet people, a murder takes place. But not even this is so very important. The 
important thing is that in this story there are no villains in the normal sense of the 
word. The victim could have addressed as comrade every one of the characters 
in this story but nevertheless he is murdered, and men are guilty of his death. Still 
more important is it that the man who is guilty of a man’s death cannot see his guilt. He 
cannot see that he could be made to answer for it. 

There are no villains in this story. Take Knyazhev, the director of the MTS. When 
the accident occurred and it was realised that one of the passengers was seriously 
injured, he was the first to offer his help to the driver, Vasily Dergachov, who did 
not know what to do; and first to volunteer to carry the injured man to the first-aid 
station 9 kilometres away. An elderly man and short of breath, Knyazhev was the 
first to take on his shoulders the weight of the improvised stretcher with its heavy 
burden. It is understandable therefore that when the injured man was brought to the 
first-aid station and the director, remembering his duties, hurried away to his MTS, 
the driver felt lost. 

The first-aid people realised that the injured man needed surgical attention imme- 
diately. It was necessary to take him at once to the hospital 30 kilometres away. 
The driver and one of the passengers, a young lieutenant, decided to ask the help 
of the MTS director: he had proved to be a good man and would not refuse to lend 
a tractor and sledges to save a man’s life. 

The author makes the readers and the characters in the story meet Knyazhev again, 
this time in his office. Knyazhev who, a little while ago, has shown himself as a 
sympathetic person now refuses to lend the tractor. He is worried about the fulfilment 
of field work, he is behind schedule and he has in front of him on his desk the instruc- 
tions from above forbidding the use of tractors for carrying freight. Knyazhev 
realises that a man will die if he does not lend the tractor but he does not alter his 
decision. What has happened to him? Why, within half an hour, has he changed so 
much? He has not changed at all. As an ordinary man, as a simple mortal, Knyazhev 
felt sorry for the injured man. He was ready to help him but now, behind his desk 
in the office, he is fenced off; he cannot be reached by simple human feelings. His 
sympathy with other people’s misfortune, his willingness to help a man—all this is 
away in a province beyond the limits of the schedule, the limits of his responsibility 
to his superiors; and everything beyond these limits is a temptation which has to be 
resisted. Where does Knyazhev’s bureaucratic notion of his official duties come from? 
From the bureaucratism developed in the conditions of the cult of the individual 
which has been condemned by our party, in the conditions brought about by the lack 
of genuine criticism and self-criticism, by lack of party and public control. A bureau- 
crat thinks of himself as being just a cog in the machine that fulfils exact and strictly 
defined functions—‘from there to there’—and not as being responsible for everything. 
That is where the departmental narrowness, the red tape, the loss of perspective, 
come from. He sees himself as being not a free agent, as being responsible to some- 
body: but he looks upwards only, disbelieving in his responsibility and accounta- 
bility to the people. He serves neither the party nor the people but his immediate 


superiors. Such service means service to himself. 
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Is it then true that Knyazhev lets a man perish because he is concerned for the 
tractor? He certainly is concerned for the tractor, but let us imagine that Knyazhev 
received a different instruction from the district executive committee, an instruction 
to use the tractors for carrying freight, say peat or manure. Would he then be concerned 
for his tractors? Certainly not, and it does not matter whether in given specific 
circumstances such an instruction would be reasonable or unreasonable. Therefore, 
everything boils down to the fact that Knyazhev was afraid of his immediate superiors; 
in other words, he was not concerned for the tractor but for himself. Knyazhev 
refuses to lend the tractor because, as a bureaucrat, he does not believe in human life 
being the most precious thing in our society. He thinks he is responsible to the autho- 
rities only for what he is entrusted with. He is not afraid of his own self-condemnation 
or conscience; he feels he has to answer only to Zundyshev, the chairman of the 
district committee, and therefore cannot judge himself. He never thought that his 
behaviour as a communist and a man could be a matter requiring discussion in his 
party branch. In the conditions of the cult of the individual, the standards of party 
life were violated. People who during those years happened to be in the countryside 
know that district committee leaders, arriving at the MTS during the busy time of 
sowing or harvesting, used to look up the director of the MTS or the chairman of the 
kolkhoz and very often departed without having even seen the party organiser. 

Knyazhev, as a private person, acts not simply as a sensitive man but as a Soviet 
citizen; the feeling of community, comradeship, mutual aid is part and parcel of 
the Soviet citizen, it is inculcated by the very nature of our social system. When he 
helps the injured man after the accident Knyazhev risks nothing essential to himself, 
it does not require heroics from him, because it does not affect the main thing in 
Knyazhev’s life which is his place in the administrative machine (sluzhba), his responsi- 
bilities within that machine, his standing in that machine. When he sees himself as an 
official, his actions do not tie up at all with the standards of Soviet behaviour because he 
is—bureaucratism incarnate. Knyazhev clings so much to his work because he cannot 
live without it, because since his youth he is accustomed to a knowledge that in his 
work he serves the party and the nation, and that there is nothing more horrible than 
to find oneself outside the party. In his zeal as an official he has not noticed that he is no 
longer serving either the party or the nation but that he is serving himself alone. 

Knyazhev has a predecessor in Tendryakov’s works—Glukhariov in the story 
Stormy Weather. Glukhariov also acted not in accordance with commonsense or the 
public interest but only according to the requirements of instructions, schedules, 
according to what he had and had not to answer for; he too was helpless when he 
had to do something that was not foreseen by the instructions circular. 

Glukhariov let the grain perish. Here a man perishes. In this story the conflict 
between bureaucratism and life, between bureaucratism and the public interest, is 
taken to the limit. The question is for a man ‘to be or not to be’; but this does not 
affect the behaviour of people like Glukhariov and Knyazhev. Man is the supreme 
goal which the whole apparatus of the Soviet state is called to serve, but supreme 
goals are outside the field of vision of people like Glukhariov and Knyazhev. ‘A 
bureaucrat who grew to the point of becoming a murderer’,—that is what one of 
the characters calls Knyazhev. But the story is not even about bureaucrats. It indicts 
and exposes bureaucratism as a force inimical to the very essence of the Soviet system, 
inimical to man. 

In reading Pot-holes one discovers for oneself a truth which, it would seem, is 
self-evident but which, for some reason, was not apparent before: in a socialist 
system bureaucratism is not only less tolerable than anywhere else but—and we have 
to state this quite frankly—is more dangerous than anywhere else, because, even if 
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Knyazhev as a private person is able to do good from time to time, the scope for him 
is in this respect limited. We have no private property. All material goods produced 
by the community belong to the community itself, but it makes use of them through 
the agency of its state administrative apparatus. The bureaucrat who occupies a 
post in the state apparatus places himself between the community and its own material 
means. This makes us understand the significance of the fight waged by the party 
against bureaucratism. But the party by now has condemned the phenomena which 
lead to the appearance of people like Glukhariov and Knyazhev. How is it then that 
Knyazhev remained unchanged? The reason is that he accepts the policies of our 
party in a formal sense only. 

Tendryakov’s story is a warning. It shows how much we have yet to do, how tena- 
cious bureaucratism still is, how from time to time it is able to bureaucratise even the 
battle with bureaucratism. Knyazhev, for instance, has already received the party line 
on collective leadership: ‘I am not a sovereign prince in the MTS’, he says about himself, 
and one has to agree with him; but what a lethal weapon this correct idea becomes 
with Knyazhev—it is with it that he kills a man. Committee decision (kollegialnost) 
is the highest party principle, but it is frightening when cowards hide behind it. 
By dint of the others’ insistence and the pressure brought to bear by the party orga- 
niser, by dint of the principle of committee decision, so to speak, the tractor is in the 
end sent to the first-aid station. But time was lost and by then the [injured] man was 
doomed. The most correct party directive can be turned upside down if entrusted to 
people trained in the same school as Knyazhev. 

The author reminds us that unfortunately Knyazhev is not exceptional. In the same 
story there is another character who could, in different circumstances, become very 
dangerous. The young lieutenant—one of the passengers in the truck—is sincerely 
disgusted by Knyazhev’s hardness. But only an hour or so before, as Knyazhev justly 
points out to him, ‘he sang with the same voice a different tune’. The moment the 
accident happened his first thought was not to save the injured man but to punish the 
driver. The same hardness is there behind his demagogic loquacity. Only fear of 
losing the respect of his young wife, who was shocked by his inhuman behaviour, 
brought him back to his senses, took the edge off his excessive administrative zeal 
and made a human being again out of this ‘defender of order’. What would the 
lieutenant who now, in the other man’s office, is so full of noble indignation, have 
done if his young wife had not been there, or if he had been in charge of the MTS? 

The elderly director and the young lieutenant have changed roles only because 
in the circumstances their positions are different; otherwise one is worth no more 
than the other. And hiding somewhere behind these two are the people responsible 
for repair of the roads in the Gustobory district, who omitted to do what they could 
for the safety of the public, but who lost no sleep because of that. Bureaucratism 
destroys a Soviet soul within the bureaucrat himself. 

Pot-holes is at the same time a story about the principle of humanitarianism which 
guides the Soviet people. Kynazhev’s crime takes place in an atmosphere which 
is foreign to this crime. People who had only just met as casual passengers in the 
truck become at the criticial moment of misfortune a united community. The 
driver, Vasily Dergachov, who will have to answer for his own and somebody 
else’s fault, forgets about himself; seeing another man’s misfortune he is concerned 
with one thing only—how to save the injured man. The lieutenant’s wife, the young 
nurse, the old surgeon, the buyer and even the old woman who is taking ten score 
eggs to market, all behave in the same way. 

The author’s own anger is part of the power that opposes people like Knyazhev. 
Tendryakov does not try to hide his own feeling, in which the passion of the story 
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is plain (“human life comes to be worth more’ as the poet says). He does not take 
the attitude of the indifferent story-teller, which in this case would have been a 
ose. 

‘ The story is a step forward for the author. Here everything can be seen, every line 
is a framework. His work on film scenarios has left its mark. One often hears justi- 
fied protests when a film scenario is based on a work of prose: it seems to be a pity 
when the author does not move forward, when he lingers in the company of the same 
views and pictures. But it is different with Pot-holes. One longs to see it on the 
screen. No audience could remain indifferent when watching it. The writer has 
advanced beyond his previous achievements. He is looking for more scope, but 
in this search he loses some of his footholds. When describing the outside world 
and all that can be seen, Tendryakov relies on his own observations only and therefore 
is always exact. But when he brings in the inner world, the unspoken and spoken 
train of thought of his characters, one notices some unnatural intonations which have 
slipped through and which remind one of other, though good, literary works. 
‘Oh don’t, Mitya! he can’t help it. Don’t shout so, Mitya!’ says Natasha to her 
husband the lieutenant. This ‘oh don’t’ reminds us of Tolstoyan characters. The 
expression does not belong to our living contemporary language. Natasha would 
probably have said ‘stop it’. There are not many such inexactitudes but they are 
unnecessary in this story, which I feel is the best that Tendryakov has yet written. 
This story stands out, thanks to the quiet plasticity of the language, the extreme 
expressiveness of the conflict and the socio-political timbre. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN FAMILY LAW 


Tue present family law of the USSR has been shaped by the act of July 8th, 1944.1 
This abolished the former recognition of de facto marriages, freed fathers from any 
reponsibility for children born out of wedlock (instead, unmarried mothers got state 
support for raising their children), and made divorce (which, before, could be claimed 
by either partner) a matter for the court’s discretion. At first, there was a tendency to 
grant divorces in all cases when they were demanded by both partners, and to refuse 
them in other cases only if there were minor children and if, besides, the defendant 
was not responsible for the breakdown of the marriage, but even in such cases divorce 
was granted when the court found that continuation of the marriage had in effect 
become impossible.? By a decision of September 16th, 1949, however, the Supreme 
Court instructed lower courts ‘to proceed from the basic task, which is to consolidate 
the Soviet family and marriage’. Even under the terms of this decision the granting 
of divorces in cases of actual breakdown of marriage would have been possible, yet 
there was a tendency of courts to refuse as many divorces as possible, apparently 
because the record of the judges was judged by their seniors from this point of view.‘ 
In the outcome, the informal dissolution of marriages and the establishment of new 
de facto marriages became a frequent phenomenon, in particular in the countryside 
where the new, complicated and expensive procedure of divorce proved to be hardly 
accessible while the presence of numerous widows with houses and allotments of 
their own offered men who wished to separate an easy opportunity to join anew home 
while leaving their own establishments to their legal wives.> Any interference with 
this tendency, even if feasible ,would be against the public interest: the ravages of the 
war, ond a tendency of village boys after national service to seek better paid urban 
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employment, have already resulted in the average rural family being smaller than the 
urban one,® in contrast to the earlier conditions in the USSR and to conditions 
prevailing in other lands. In the presence of a large excess female population there is 
no point in making things difficult for unmarried mothers, or in preventing the forma- 
tion of new families instead of formally continuing ones which in fact have broken 
down. Yet under the existing legislation the children born in the new unions are 
most likely to be illegitimate before the law. The problems arising from their position 
have been ventilated in specialist legal publications at least since 1953 (see note 3) 
and submitted to a broader public in an enquiry, the results of which were published 
by V. Kiselev in Literaturnaya Gazeta of September 13th, 1956 under the characteristic 
heading ‘Is there such a thing as Love?’ Of scores of people interviewed by Kiselev, 
many judges amongst them, not a single one supported the present practice. 


Even more urgent than the problem of divorce, though closely interconnected with 
it, is that of the status of illegitimate children. A case in favour of the 1944 legislation 
can be made with reference to the war emergency and the consequent disruption 
of many marriages.’ But discrimination against children born out of wedlock in 
itself contradicts communist principles. The very efforts to defend the continuation 
of the 1944 rulings on the point® were bound to provoke opposition on grounds of 
principle and such criticism became freely expressible as soon as the taboos against 
any criticism of measures associated with Stalin’s name were dropped. Judicial practice, 
including that of the Supreme Court of the USSR, always tried to defend the interests 
of children against their ‘illegitimate’ fathers as well as against the latters’ legitimate 
children, sometimes even as far as violation of the letter of the law.? Disciplinary 
committees of party organisations insist even upon dismissal from the army of officers 
who make use of their formal right not to support their ‘illegitimate’ children.’ 


The public campaign for revision of the law started with an article by E. Serebrov- 
skaya, published in Literaturnaya Gazeta of January 18th, 1954 and this was followed 
by another published on June 7th, 1956, i.e., after the XX party Congress—to which the 
article refers. In these articles emphasis is laid on the moral hardships arising for the 
child whose birth certificate, in accordance with the law of July 8th, 1944, leaves 
the space for the father’s name empty: difficulties in school, though not in later pro- 
fessional life, appear to be great.'! Fathers who wish to spare their illegitimate children 
these difficulties have no means other than adoption: Serebrovskaya states that fathers 
regard such procedure in respect of their natural children as abnormal.'? All her 
emphasis is on removing the formal expression of what still appears to be regarded as 
a moral stigma. In her article of January 16th, 1954 she merely demanded the restora- 
tion, ‘with some reservations’, of articles 28 and 29 of the 1926 Family Code which 
regulate the registration of paternity ;!9 even in her article of June 7th, 1956 she expli- 
citly left the material issues aside for further consideration in detail. Yet the movement 
now had outgrown the limits of the struggle of an individual protagonist against 
some particular hardship: in their summary of the correspondence on July 31st, 1956 
the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta took the material implications of a registration o 
de facto fathership for granted. An article published in the Komsomol newspaper 
Molodoi Kommunist (1956, no. 9) straightforwardly demanded revision of the 1944 
legislation in the unmarried mother’s interests. In a letter to the editor of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (October 9th, 1956) four well known professional men (Marshak, Speransky, 
Shostakovich and Ehrenburg), while recognizing that the 1944 law was temporarily 
justified ‘by important state interests’, stated that it had become obsolete after the 
passage of twelve years: its continuation would not only contradict the principles 
embodied in the Constitution but would also preserve the formal validity of non- 
existent marriages while denying recognition to existing ones. Hence the issue 
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of divorce was clearly associated with that of improving the status of unmarried 
mothers. 


Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1956, no. 9 opened its news section (“Suggestions for 
Legislative Reform’) with two articles: ‘On some Problems of Soviet Family Law’ 
by I. S. Gurevich and “The Legal Status of Children born outside Wedlock must be 
Changed’ by A. I. Pergament. (Apart from a short concluding section dealing with 
divorce, Gurevich’s article, too, is devoted to the status of the children of unmarried 
mothers.) There is no difference in the practical suggestions made by the two authors. 
Without going to the length of suggesting definite formulations of the new law 
(which, of course, would be unnecessary if the corresponding articles of the 1944 law 
were simply to be abrogated) they are clearly in favour of restoring both the formal 
recognition of parentship, married or unmarried, and its financial implications as 
regards claims to alimony, inheritance and support in old age. Both articles throw 
some light on the practical reasons for which the matter has now become timely. 
As twelve years have passed since the 1944 enactment, the ruling that children of 
unmarried mothers receive state subsidies only up to 12, i.e. to an age when they 
cannot yet be self-supporting,"* is causing hardship, the more since according to the 
new pension law children up to 16 (students up to 18) have a pension claim if they lose 
their supporter (Gurevich l.c. p. 58). Pergament (p. 67) calculates that a divorced mother 
whose former husband earns even the mere minimum wage of 300 rubles per month 
gets for a single child a monthly alimony of 75 rubles, while her unmarried sister must 
make do with 50.!5 These arguments show in any case that the recent developments 
in Soviet welfare legislation imply a need for revising the support granted to the 
unmarried mother. As there appears to be no support in public opinion for a con- 
tinuation of the 1944 legislation with improved benefits, its abolition so far as the 
status of the unmarried mother is concerned becomes unavoidable. It is worth 
noticing that, notwithstanding the recent emphasis upon the perspectives of boarding- 
school education, the prospects of a transition to social education of the young 
generation which might have been implied in the 1944 legislation are mentioned 
only in the negative sense that the existing system of children’s homes is insufficient 
and that, in any case, unmarried mothers are discriminated against if they cannot 
grant their children the preferable upbringing at home (Pergament, |.c. pp. 66-7). 
One of the correspondents quoted in Literaturnaya Gazeta of July 31st, 1956 made the 
point that Serebrovskaya’s whole argument presupposed the acceptance of a lower 
middle-class scale of values, otherwise a birth certificate in which no father is indicated 
could do no harm. The editors simply replied that the lower middle-class scale of 
values, however deplorable, exists and can do much harm to unmarried mothers 
and their children. 


The only important difference between the two authors concerns the implication 
of the proposed reform for the basic concepts of Soviet family law. Gurevich (and 
similarly Sverdlov) believe that already in the existing family law the rights of parents 
and children are based upon an existing blood relationship, although under the 1944 
legislation the additional characteristic of registration of marriage was added. It 
follows that this additional characteristic could be removed without a fundamental 
break with existing law (Gurevich, l.c. p. 60). Pergament, who wishes to make the 
case for a thorough break with the 1944 legislation, interprets the latter as a replace- 
ment of the blood relation principle by the formal characteristic of registered marriage, 
with the implication that even the voluntary recognition of fatherhood by a person 
married to the mother is excluded. (The same approach is shared, for the opposite 
treason, by some opponents of reform.) As Gurevich and Pergament agree in recog- 
nition of the need for a restoration of the rights of unmarried mothers, the difference 
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in theoretical argument existing between them (whether to amend or repeal the 
relevant parts of the 1944 legislation) can scarcely affect more than the formulation 
of the new law. 

Gurevich’s suggestions for amending the divorce law may be regarded as a fair 
expression of the majority trend. Like Sverdlov, he suggests that it be granted in 
certain types of case such as an agreement between the parties, de facto dissolution of 
the marriage for a certain period (not less than a year), or formation of a new family 
with children. He also suggests replacement of the present high divorce fees by a 
scale graded according to income, and abolition of the obligatory publication of 
divorce suits (from the standpoint of Marxist tradition, this was one of the worst 
features of the 1944 law). He supports the suggestion that divorce procedure should 
be concentrated in the People’s Court but insists on the retention of its present two 
stages, namely (1) attempt at reconciliation, and (2) decision on the divorce itself. 
Buinovich appears to advocate the same solution. 

At the meetings of both Chambers of the Supreme Soviet on February roth, 1957, 
strong speeches were made in favour of reform. Rumyantsev (the editor of Kommunist) 
stated that ‘public opinion has recently been increasingly turning towards ademand 
for a return to the earlier family law as expressed in the laws of 1918, signed by Lenin’.! 
In his reply to the discussion at the meeting of the Soviet of Nationalities on February 
11th, the rapporteur of the Legislative Commission promised early preparation of a 
new family law. 





RS. 


1 Text in my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family, London 1949, pp. 367ff. 

2 This tendency is expressed in G. M. Sverdlov’s investigations (in 1946) of the practical 
application of the law, ibid., pp. 377ff. 

3 This attitude is expressed in G. M. Sverdlov’s interpretation of the decision, summarised 
in Soviet Studies, vol. Il, pp. 199ff. Sverdlov has always been an advocate of the liberal approach: 
as early as 1953 he advocated automatic grant of divorce in all cases when it is demanded by both 
partners (Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost 1953, no. 9. Because of the inaccessibility of this journal in 
Britain, the very existence of Sverdlov’s article came to my notice only by its quotation in 
Gurevich’s article in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1956, no. 9, p. 62.) 

4 This is indicated by the very title of an article Because of a Statistic, published by S. Narinyan 
in Pravda, October 31st, 1956 (condensed translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
vol. VIII, no. 44). The case described is a particularly scandalous one: a woman whose husband 
disappeared during the war without trace, after some years of waiting married another man, 
but renewed her affection for her first husband, from whom she had a child, when he returned 
ten years after his disappearance. The second husband, with regret, agreed to the divorce which 
thus was demanded by mutual agreement of all those concerned, yet the Supreme Court of 
the Azerbaidzhan Republic overruled the People’s Judge who regarded the granting of the 
divorce as a matter of course. ‘Never mind’, says the Vice-Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan 
Supreme Court, ‘about their loving each other; never mind about the daughter. Just follow 
the instructions laid down by the USSR Ministry of Justice. Reconcile the couple [i.e. the wife 
and the second husband—who has already given way to the first one]. We are against divorces’! 

5 Cf. P. I. Kushner’s article, published in Sovetskaya Etnografia 1956, no. 3, p. 23. The position 
described is characteristic of the Russian and Ukrainian villages. In Tadzhik villages the 1944 
legislation has actually caused kolkhoz administrations and village Soviets to support the pressure 
of conservative public opinion upon women desiring divorce. In the enquiry of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta September 13th, 1956, which is cited below, V. I. Buinovich, Vice-Chairman of the 
Supreme Court of the Ukrainian Republic, mentions two villages with 580 and 365 families 
respectively: no divorces were registered in either of them but seven and four families respectively 
were dissolved in the informal way. In the first of these villages there are ten families based upon 
non-registered marriages. 

6 Y. Yoffe, writing in Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1956, no. 6, p. $5 states that ‘in the USSR there are 
about fifty million families, about twenty of which live in the towns’. These round figures, 
applied to the figures of total urban (and hence also rural) population given in Narodnoye Khozyai- 
astvo SSSR, p. 26, give an average size of the rural family of 3.8 against 4.2 in the urban family. 
Even if the figure of urban families is near to twenty-two million their size would be not smaller 
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than that of the rural ones, notwithstanding the housing conditions which are so much more 
difficult in the towns. 

7 This case is recognized in Serebrovskaya’s writings as well as in the letter of the four profes- 
sional people to Literaturnaya Gazeta (see p. 454). Of the contributors to Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 
i Pravo 1956, no. 9, only Gurevich pays moderate tribute to it: Miss Pergament, while in a 
study devoted to the future explicitly leaving aside the question whether the war emergency 
really justified so deep-going an interference with communist principles, amply quotes Lenin 
to show how fundamental the interference was (I.c. p. 71). 

8 Gurevich as well as Pergament argue, as a point of principle, against colleagues who defend 
the 1944 legislation on the ground that it improves the conditions of the legal family and dis- 
courages ‘illegitimate’ relations. Such an approach, Gurevich says, contradicts the principle of 
Soviet legislation to care for all mothers and children (p. 57). Pergament points out that the 
liberation of men from reponsibility for children born out of wedlock is likely to affect also their 
attitude to their legitimate wives and children (p. 66). On the practical side, the defenders of the 
existing legislation in the correspondence summarized in Literaturnaya Gazeta (July 31st, 1956) 
relied only upon the danger that a restoration of the right of women to name fathers of children 
born out of wedlock might lead to a resumption of the abuses of earlier days when some women 
named potential fathers with the highest available earning power. Against this, the editors 
(and also Gurevich, I.c. p. 61) point out that in recent years the moral standards of Soviet women 
have improved. 

° Gurevich, L.c. p. 58, Pergament, l.c. pp. 68-9. 

10 Ibid. p. 70. The case quoted is from 1955. 

11 The survey of correspondence on Serebrovskaya’s articles given in Literaturnaya Gazeta 
July 31st, 1956, includes a letter from an agronomist specialising in silkworm-breeding who 
lives in de facto relations with a man who works as a technician for kolkhoz buildings. This 
couple’s professions appear to indicate absence of prejudices even in rural surroundings. Formali- 
sation of the existing relationships is delayed by the hesitations of the man’s legal wife to agree 
to a divorce (though she, too, has meanwhile established a new family), and partly also by the 
great costs of a divorce, for which the couple is saving. The real problem, however, concerns the 
entry of the children of the new union into school with birth certificates indicating that they 
have ‘no father’. 

12 Pergament, l.c. p. 70, regards the frequent recourse to adoption, which was established for 
quite different purposes, as evidence of the obsolescence of the 1944 law. She believes that adop- 
tions of children by their natural fathers would be even more frequent if adoption were not 
dependent on the agreement of the adopter’s present wife. 

13 From their text (translated in my Family, p. 159) it is difficult to see what reservations are 
needed unless Serebrovskaya is prepared to waive the judicial procedure by which paternity 
is established in controversial cases, i.e. to restrict the recognition of unmarried fatherhood to the 
more stable type of relationships. Perhaps this was her intention in order to avoid obvious objec- 
tions (see note 8 above) of which an old Bolshevik would be well aware. 

14 The argument is the more important since, by decree of December 13th, 1956 (Vedomosti 
Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, no. 24 (866), art. 529) the employment of juveniles below 16 has been 
prohibited. Certainly the regulation of 1944 was enacted with a strong view to rural conditions, 
but even in the kolkhoz the implied requirement that a child of 13 be self-supporting clearly 
contradicts the extension of the school-leaving age. 

15 Pergament’s reference to a father earning the mere legal minimum (most fathers owing 
alimony must, of course, pay much more than 75 rubles per month) appears to be conceived as an 
inherent criticism of the present law: if the state is supposed to bear the responsibility for the 
children of unmarried mothers because it has freed the fathers from paternal obligations, it must 
inevitably level down the standard of support. Yet even at this level a gross injustice arises, though 
the state is clearly more wealthy than a father earning the minimum wage. 

16 Pravda February 11th, 1957 (the report in Izvestia of February 12th concentrates on other 
important aspects of Rumyantsev’s speech to the exclusion of this point). In appreciating this 
demand, it should be kept in mind that the 1918 Family Code still envisaged judicial divorce: 
extremely radical features of Soviet family law such as automatic divorce on the demand even 
of only one spouse and recognition of de facto marriage made their appearance as late as 1926. 





SOME VIEWS ON MARRIAGE, LOVE AND MORALS 


Tue literary monthly Novy Mir (no. 6, 1956) contained a poem by an Armenian, 
Paruir Sevak, entitled ‘A Difficult Discussion’ in which the hero falls in love with 
a married woman. His conduct comes up for discussion at a meeting which censures 
him for disrupting another man’s family. He promises to break with the woman, 
but considering the verdict of ‘the collective’ (i.e. local public opinion, in some 
undefined sense) to be unjust, he fails to honour his word. The woman, who had 
married her husband without love, abandons him and, taking the child with her, 


joins her lover. 


A reader of Novy Mir, the Candidate of Historical Sciences V. Rebrin, in a letter 
to the editors (no. 10, 1956) subjects the poem to scathing criticism. Directly or in- 
directly, he says, it upholds the theory of ‘free love’, of purely physical attachment 
unhampered by any standards of social conduct. Even though the hero may be 
genuinely convinced that the collective has no business to meddle with the affairs of 
his heart, experience has shown that in most cases of this nature ‘the collective was 
right’. By failing to specify the time and place of the action—apart from a vague 
reference to the East and a denunciation of the influence which her relatives are alleged 
to have exerted on the girl’s choice of a husband—and by omitting to name the 
collective, the author, in the correspondent’s view, is guilty of an artistic generalisa- 
tion which casts a slur on all measures of social pressure of this kind. The collective 
as he describes it consists throughout of wicked and envious scandal-mongers, bigots 
and hypocrites. ‘It is difficult to believe’ Rebrin writes ‘that there really is such a 
collective, not to speak of the fact that the poet has no right to represent it as in any 
way typical’. The hero’s views on love, morals and duty are undoubtedly individualistic 
and selfish. Any attempt by his fellow citizens to criticise his amorous adventures 
is regarded as philistinism, and so are their conceptions of material well-being and 
domestic comfort. 





Such a conception of philistinism, Rebrin continues, was logical in the days of 
the Civil War and the NEP, when material abundance was often dishonestly acquired. 
Even now, there are cases of fraudulent wealth, but the heroine’s husband is not 
depicted as a dishonest man. If he were, the wife’s aversion would be understandable 
and the hero would not be in conflict with the collective. The latter would give him 
its moral support. As it is, the hero, whom the poet has conceived to be an expo- 
nent of new ideas, has no compunction in destroying another man’s family. He 
considers that the family had already disintegrated before he had anything to do with 
it. But families do not always disintegrate by themselves, and certainly not in this 
case. The heroine had married into a good (i.e. ‘philistine’) home. To outward 
appearances everything here is as it should be, and as apparently one would expect of a 
‘philistine’ home; her husband is a good family man; there is a son. But she does not 
love her husband—we do not know why. She has accepted him—presumably to 
please her relatives, and obviously because she was, incapable of choosing a husband 
by herself. But all of a sudden this ‘philistine’ home is disturbed by the appearance of 
the hero. He is neither particularly attractive nor exceptionally clever. We are not 
told what he is doing and how he had sunk to his present status of a lumpen-prole- 
tarian. His empty pockets seem to secure him against the dullness of philistine life. 
It is true, he does not just think of adultery. He wants to marry her. But this desire 
does not conform to his convictions since apparently he has no respect for the sanctity 
of matrimony. In time, when his passion cools off, he will abandon her without 
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hesitation, and meanwhile he scorns the advice of those who suggest to him to keep his 
adventure in the dark. 


But where, the corespondent asks, does heroism come in here? Does true love, 
in Soviet society, really encounter such obstacles as to warrant heroism? Against 
whom and what is the struggle to be waged? There is a conflict, and it has been 
correctly outlined. There is a conflict between the intimate experiences of the hero 
and the interests of the socialist society. But the poet does not solve it in a proper 
way, i.e. from the viewpoint of the interests of society. He castigates those members 
of the collective who mobilise public opinion against the heroon account of his passion 
and who, by extolling the conception of marriage ties, turn love into a “deadly sin’. 
But, in the correspondent’s view, the unrestrained love which the poet tries to justify 
provides a convenient alibi for egotists and moral weaklings which has led to many 
infringements of Soviet morals and of family and public duty. The readers of this 
poem will wonder whether the notions of marriage and family life are not out of 
date and whether it is, in fact, necessary to impose the moral bridle of public opinion 
on those who, in order to gratify their distorted views of personal happiness, go so 
far as to disrupt other people’s families. Rebrin concludes by reminding them that 
it is in the interests of socialist society to strengthen and consolidate married life, 
to preserve healthy family ties, and to fight selfish views on the family and love. 


Rebrin’s letter evoked a spirited reply from the writer Valeria Gerasimova, whom 
the editors of Novy Mir had invited to comment upon it (in the same issue of Novy 
Mir, no. 10, 1956). She differs from Rebrin on two counts: first, his self-righteous 
views on marriage and the family which he propounds as indisputable and unchal- 
lengeable at the very time when the whole problem of family life, marriage and 
legislation thereon is the subject of lively public discussion; and second, the magisterial 
sternness with which he levels his accusations against the poet Sevak. This kind of 
criticism, Gerasimova writes, which is appropriate to a law court but out of place 
in the literary forum, has often killed in an artist any desire to tackle the burning 
problems of life, to present their inherent complexity and contradictions or to probe 
deeply into the circumstances and character of individual people. It produced a rosy 
theory of life which denied the existence of conflict in Soviet society and has resulted 
in the output, in poetry and prose, of glossy and idyllic travesties of reality. Until 
quite recently only certain conventional reasons were accepted in many Soviet 
literary works as ‘justifying’ the dissolution of a marriage. It was necessary that ‘he’ 
or ‘she’ should neglect their work, appear to rest on their laurels, give way to conceit 
or, better still, commit a criminal act. The correct idea that there is a social side to 
personal relationships, and that lovers should have the same world outlook and 
spiritual affinity, became hackneyed and vulgarised. The correspondent Rebrin, for 
example, suggests that only something belonging to the category of ‘material proof’ 
and “direct evidence’ against the husband would provide an acceptable psychological 
motive for a wife’s act of desertion. If this were so, Gerasimova replies testily, the 
case would be simple, indeed, so simple and clear-cut that there would be no call 
for this poem, as the problem which the poet wishes to put before the reader 
would not arise. As it is, his problem arises precisely from the fact that the husband 
is an honest man. There is nothing against him, except for the crucial fact that the 
woman had married him not for love but in obedience to the time-honoured phili- 
stine convention of marrying into a ‘good family’. Without necessarily approving 
her action, it must be admitted that this is a plausible motive, especially in the East 
where such conceptions still linger on. It conforms to the age-old soberly philistine 
wisdom that ‘habit begets love’. But it did not in this case; and when the woman 
fell in love with another man, it became clear that ‘in her relationship with her 
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husband there was nothing to disrupt’. Whereas her marriage was tolerable before, 
it became utterly impossible and false for both husband and wife after she had met the 
hero of the poem. The days to come were bound to be barren and unbearable for 
the couple and, in this atmosphere of unhappiness, deeply corrupting for the child too. 
Gerasimova takes exception to Rebrin’s heated championship of the conventions, 
his utter inability to make a thorough analysis of the particular work under discussion. 
In his poem Sevak contrasts a loveless, joyless marriage, the outcome of prejudice and 
circumstances, not with a disreputable and purely sexual relationship, but with a union 
based on true and all-embracing love which alone sanctifies marriage. 

Invoking Lenin’s statements (in his letter to Inessa Armand) in support of Sevak’s 
argument, Gerasimova contends that Sevak, far from propagating ina literary form the 
disruption of a stable and close-knit family, asserts that a true union must rest on the 
firm basis of love for a particular person, a particular individual, whatever his short- 
comings and qualities may be, a love which is profoundly human—as distinct 
from purely emotional attachments—because it is selective. Sevak’s demand that 
‘one should not approach every door with the same key’, and that account should be 
taken of the personal circumstances, character and the psychological make-up of the 
protagonists, conveys the moral and ethical conceptions of his poem. 

Gerasimova underlines the need for the utmost tact, sensitiveness and caution in 
the discussion of the complex relations of lovers which do not lend themselves easily 
to the searchlights of publicity. There is no indication in Sevak’s poem that his hero 
has met with such an attitude. Far from going into this personal problem and dealing 
with him in an individual way, the meeting of the collective treats him to ‘standardised 
recipes’ and accusations closely resembling those made by Rebrin. In real life, there 
has been many a discussion in the course of which the correct idea that it is the duty 
of the collective to take part in the solution of personal conflicts, has been perverted 
by dogmatism and lack of discrimination. It is high time to do away with the ‘rusty 
key’ which is supposed to fit the lock in every door, because ‘Life demands a different 
and far subtler approach’. 

Referring to the tradition of Chernyshevsky, whose heroes in What is to be Done? 
solve their personal conflicts by free initiative and sacrifice, Gerasimova says that 
unhappily, Soviet literature, when dealing with such issues, usually resorts to the pressure 
of the collective, or to legal procedure. ‘If we are to have a genuine respect for our 
socialist collective’ she asks, “why not show that it is possible for the protagonists 
themselves to unravel the most complicated knot of personal relationships?” And 
can one describe as perfect the Soviet procedure of court examination in divorce 
cases, when it comes to this, that people are sometimes compelled to sully each other’s 
reputations in order to obtain a divorce? Gerasimova cites the report by V. Kiselev 
(see p. 454 above) in which he quotes a statement by a woman people’s judge deplor- 
ing the fact that husband and wife sometimes slander one another by preliminary 
agreement, as they know that unless they make serious accusations against each-other, 
the court will not sanction a divorce. “How vile and degrading this is!’ 

Gerasimova then describes with indignation an article recently received by Novy 
Mir (but not published) from reader A. This article is entitled ‘A Rehabilitation 
of Karenin’ and its author indulges in an unreserved defence of Anna’s husband. 
What sort of a man and husband he is appears to be irrelevant. The historical period 
and the nature of society in which the action of Tolstoy’s novel takes place are of 
no importance. The only thing that matters is the fact that the wife deserts her husband; 
hence she is guilty of disrupting the family—the corner-stone of society. Karenin, 
dressed up in the guise of a responsible official of our time, becomes a positive hero. 
Quoting Karenin’s reflections on the overriding importance of public opinion, 
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decency, the religious foundations of marriage, and his concern not only for the 
happiness of their son but for that of Anna herself, the apologist presents Karenin as a 
sensitive, humane and selfless pillar of society. The whole depth of Tolstoy’s irony 
in drawing the portrait of this soulless bureaucrat and ‘machine’ of a man is lost on 
comrade A. So is the force of Anna’s confession: ‘I have heard that women love men 
for their vices—but I hate him for his virtues’. Here, says Gerasimova, is a first-class 
‘psychological puzzle for our straight-thinking analysts!’ And how world literature 
abounds with such puzzles! 

In conclusion, Gerasimova takes up Rebrin’s criticism of Sevak for devoting his 
poem not to the problem of how to consolidate the family but to the ‘amorous 
experiences’ of the hero. Rebrin, apparently, considers that love and family are two 
separate entities. He is unable to see that what he dismisses contemptuously as ‘amorous 
experiences’ goes into the making of a marriage in the real sense of the word. In her 
opinion, Rebrin provides no antidote to the trite “glass of water’ theory. What is 
needed is to cultivate among the young the view of true love as a precious experience 
which is inherent in life and becomes part of man’s spiritual and intellectual make-up. 
Though Sevak’s poem is not without shortcomings, its merit is that it provokes 
argument and kindles thought. It attacks indifference to the individual and the stale 
clichés with which man and his personal fate tend to be approached. The time has 
come to treat every person, every individual, with the utmost delicacy and care, 
and to give greater validity to Lenin’s conception of the collective not as a grey 
anonymous mass but as living individual people. 

The editors state in an introductory note that they are in agreement with Gerasi- 
mova’s views and that they have printed Rebrin’s letter in full because his criticisms of 
Sevak for upholding the right of a woman to leave her husband whom she does not 
love, appear to them ‘instructive’. In their opinion, his outlook transcends the frame- 
work of this particular poem for it reveals ‘on the one hand a narrowly dogmatic 
conception of marriage and the family and, on the other, a tendency to treat a work of 
art as a mere record of events and utterances, which ignores the complexity, poignancy 
and individual nature of man’s experiences which are the very subject of poetry’. 


WG. 





THE RULES OF 1HE COLLECTIVE FARMS 


FRoM partial evidence! it appears that by the end of 1956 the great majority of collective 
farms have made use of their power to adopt Rules of their own, as granted them by 
the decree of March 16th, 1956.2 The information on the new Rules available to us, 
however, is restricted to some highly advertised examples,? a few regional surveys, 
occasional remarks in the course of articles dealing with other subjects and a short 
report of a meeting of the specialists on kolkhoz law intended to adapt their concepts 
to the new situation.* Naturally enough, emphasis at that meeting was laid upon the 
limitations of kolkhoz autonomy. I. V. Pavlov, the rapporteur at this meeting, noted 
that with the adoption of the new Rules the Model Rules of 1935 had lost their legally 
binding power, but the basic principles of the kolkhoz system established in them 
remained valid. The following principles are enumerated by Pavlov in this connection: 
the tenure in perpetuity of the land fund of the farms; the collectivisation of the 
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basic means of production while private ownership remains an auxiliary means; 
creation of funds of kolkhoz property and planned management of the collective 
‘economy; organisation of kolkhoz labour in permanent brigades and its remuneration 
by piece rates while the auxiliary economy is run by the kolkhoznik’s private efforts; 
distribution of revenue with due regard to the interests of the state, of the farm and of 
its members; co-ordination of private and public interests in the management of the 
farms according to strictly democratic principles. The possible subjects of amendment 
include mainly the points suggested in the March decree but Pavlov notes that the farms 
may amend other points which are either omitted in the 1935 Rules, or regulated 
there in a way not conducive to strengthening the farm. (Pavlov did not suggest 
any method by which the obsolescence of individual articles of the 1935 Rules should 
be established: one speaker—P. P. Pyatnitsky—disagreed with Pavlov’s description 
of the suggestions made in the March decrees as mere recommendations without 
legally binding force.) The distinction between recommended and permitted issues 
of amendment appears to be somewhat artificial: much of the criticism to which the 
new Rules of many farms were submitted concerns the way in which they carried 
out the recommended reduction of the private plots of ‘less active’ farmers, while 
much advertisement was given to achievements of individual farms such as the 
introduction of old-age pensions> which in the present state of things could not be 
included in the general recommendations of the March decree. 


The general impression which one gets from the material points to a predominance 
of the interest of the kolkhoz aktiv in the shaping of the new rules. Only occasionally 
has a deviation from the public interest for the benefit of the individual members to be 
criticised, and even then it is questionable whether the farm actually over-expended its 
distribution funds or merely failed to preserve a special incentive for quick completion 
of deliveries to the state which had been created by the Government.® Yet redistri- 
bution of the private plots to the detriment not only of the idler (which was the inten- 
tion) but also of the woman farm member whose husband happens to work in industry 
or in the MTS or teaches in a rural school, or of the schoolmaster whose family thus 
would be forced (quite illegally) to work in the kolkhoz, provides a current subject 
of criticism.’* Much argument at the lawyers’ meeting also dealt with a tendency 
of farms to introduce illegal fines, to demand from members refund of losses (some- 
times of a multiple of the losses) caused by their negligence or inactivity, etc.: the 
incompetence of farms to overrule the Civil Code, to cut down the school plot, 
etc., was emphasised. At the lawyers’ meeting it was noticed that the cutting down of 
the private plots, one of the purposes of the March decree,” was greatly overdone, tothe 
detriment not only of kolkhoz members whose families can be described as ‘inactive’ 
only from a very narrow kolkhoz point of view, but also of the continuity of culti- 
vation of the plots and of the supply to the towns of vegetables and fruits. The 
fixing of the new minimum of labour-days, on the other hand, did not provoke 
criticism. The Konchatki farm increased the obligatory minimum for adult members 
from 140 to 160 labour-days to be worked per year, with particular minima to be 
worked during those quarters of the year during which their help is most required, 
and with a reduction to go labour-days for mothers of children under one year. 
(As we have noticed, that particular kolkhoz offers special rewards for men with 
a record of 280 and women with a record of 250 labour-days: it should be kept in 
mind that in four Georgian districts between 15.6 and 24 per cent of the members 
of collective farms failed to work the obligatory miminum, presumably even the old 
one.)® In the Belorussian Kirov farm, which is cited with approval,’ men have to 
work a minimum of 200 labour-days, equally distributed over the four quarters of 
the year; women 150, with emphasis on the main agricultural seasons; and juveniles 
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of between 14 and 16 have to work 40 labour-days. In this kolkhoz the plot for a 
properly working family—apparently independently of its size—is established at 
0.5 ha. It is halved if one of the members of the family capable of work fails without 
acceptable excuse to earn the prescribed minimum of labour-days. In the Komintern 
farm in Mordovia much higher minima (350 labour-days for men, 220 for single 
women, 80—180 according to circumstances for women with children) have been 
established, also with provision for a high proportion being worked during the main 
periods® of agricultural work. The éxample is quoted with approval—we do not learn, 
however, whether minima of that order of magnitude are enforced by any sanctions, 
or anything about the output norms current in that farm and, hence, about the number 
of actual working hours needed in order to earn a labour-day. 


RS. 


1 A survey published in Kommunist Belorussii December, 1956 states that new rules have been 
adopted by general meetings in nearly all the farms of the Republic. 

2 Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 108. 

3 For example, the kolkhoz of the Georgian village of Konchatki whose new Rules were 
explained on a whole page of Zarya Vostoka, October 8th, 1956. 

* Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1956, no. 8. As the number went to press on September 26th, 
and the speakers already dealt with material available in the new Rules, the meeting may have 
taken place in the late summer. Pavlov had previously explained his principles, on the basis 
of the March decree but before evidence from the farms was available, in an article published 
ibid. no. 4. 

5 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 308. Of the farms whose Rules are discussed in our materials, 
the Kirov farm in the Uvarovich district of Belorussia (see note 1) grants to pregnant women 
(for the same rest period as is granted to industrial workers) and to members temporarily invalided 
in consequence of their work in the collective farm, fifty per cent of their average earnings. 
The Kuibyshev farm in the Molodechny district gives farmers who have worked no less than 
400 labour-days two weeks’ annual holiday with 12 labour-days’ payment. In the Red October 
farm of Gressky district old-age pensions, amounting to 12—20 labour-days per month, have been 
introduced for ‘old farm members with a long record of active work in the collective economy’ 
(see note 1). The Konchatki farm (note 3) pays sickness benefit, amounting to fifty per cent of 
the average earnings during the last year, to those members who are medically certified as incap- 
able of work during the period when it is required, and invalids’ benefit to those who become 
permanently disabled in consequence of their work in the farm, provided they have regularly 
worked for no less than three years: annual holidays of 15 days with payment of fifty per cent 
of the labour-days earned on the average during such a period, are granted to men with no less 
than 280, and to women members with no less than 250 labour-days’ record during the last year. 
Old-age pensions are granted to men over 60 and women over §5 (i.e. at the retirement age 
for state employed persons) provided that they ‘actively participated in collective work and 
honestly fulfilled the tasks allotted to them by the management and their obligations to the state’ ; 
the pensions vary from 30 per cent of the average monthly labour-day earnings during the last 
three years before retirement for members with a record of twenty working years, to 50 per cent 
for those with a record of thirty and more working years. The Komintern farm in the Kozlov 
district of the Mordovian ASSR, discussed in an article in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo 
1956, No. 6, p. 45 established a sickness and holiday savings fund by deducting 2 per cent from all 
members’ earnings: old age and disability pensions (about the amount of which nothing is said) 
will be introduced when the farms’ annual income will reach two million rubles. It should be 
kept in mind that all these examples are quoted as models, certainly exceeding the possibilities 
of the average farm. 

® The RSFSR Minister of Agriculture criticised at the lawyers’ meeting a farm which had 
tuled that 15 per cent of the threshed grain should be distributed as monthly advances on labour- 
days earned whereas the Government recommendation had earmarked for the purpose no more 
than ‘1o—15 per cent of the grain actually delivered to state collection points until the obligations 
towards the state are fulfilled’. As payments in kind to the MTS appear to be included in the 
amount on which the 10—15 per cent is to be calculated, the farm in question can hardly have 
overexpended its distribution fund (but such cases do occur, see above, p. 402). Nor were the 
kolkhozniki, whose advances depended on the amount of grain threshed, likely to let the corn 
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rot in the fields. The state interest violated for the purpose of increasing the incentive to partici- 
pation in harvest work is merely that in quick transport from farm barn to state silo, possibly also 
that in the availability of product saleable beyond the obligatory deliveries. 

7 The Konchatki farm, quoted with approval (possibly in the absence of instances where the 
‘inactive’ member of a kolkhoznik’s family was most active in another field of the public economy, 
or even of agriculture) established a minimum of 0.25 hectares (0.6 acres) for households with 
one member capable of work and actually working, increasing up to 0.5 ha. for farms with three 
working members: persons above retirement age or disabled in war or in kolkhoz work, are 
counted as working members. The Belorussian survey criticises a farm which allotted to every 
household a plot of 0.25 ha. for the head of the family, with an additional 0.05 (!) ha. for every 
additional family member (the criticism appears to concern both the extreme cutting down of the 
plots and the insufficiency of the consideration shown to families with more than one working 
member). 

8 Zarya Vostoka December 2nd, 1956. 





